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TO 

GEORGE W. TOMLINSON, ESQUIRE, F.S.A., 

OF HUDDERSFIBLD, 

THE INDEFATIGABLE SECRETARY 

OF THE 

YORKSHIRE ARCHiEOLOGICAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION, 

I DEDICATE, 

WITH MUCH PLEASURE, 

THIS VOLUME OF OLD YORKSHIRE, 

AS A TOKEN OF MY 

SINCERE ESTEEM AND REGARD, 

HAVING THE 

FULLEST CONFIDENCE THAT ITS CONTENTS, 

WHICH TREAT OF 
YORKSHIRE HISTORY AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 

WILL MEET 
WITH HIS WARM APPROVAL. 

W. S. 



On the completion of another volume of Old Yorkshire, I 
again record my warmest thanks to my co-workers, both literary 
and artistic, for their gratuitous and most valuable services. 
May I be permitted to do this now, in general terms, as 1 have at 
the end of the volume intimated the source wheuce all material, 
either literary or illustrative, has been obtained. 

I have made it my aim to secure fresh contributors to each 
new volume, and also to vary the contents so as to suit many 
tastes, and thus produce a work which should appeal to the 
general reader as well as to the more learned antiquary and 
archaeologist. It has afforded me some gratification to find, that 
in a lengthy notice of the last volume of Old Yorkshire, which 
appeared in the Saturday Review, this feature of the work was 
referred to in the following graceful terms : — "The publication of 
books which whilst not too technical for the general reader, yet 
convey varied information as to the men and manners of the past, 
which remember the services of departed worthies, and gather up 
the legendary lore of ancient homesteads and picturesque scenery, 
cannot but have a beneficial effect in deepening and strengthening 
the spirit of local patriotism that has helped England through 
many troubles and difficulties in the past. Take care of the parish 
and the shire will take care of itself ; take care of the county and 
the country will take care of itself. Viewed in this light, the work 
of the ' popular ' antiquary becomes one of importance and dignity." 



While I again acknowledge most gratefully my indebtedness 
to the columns of the Leeds Mercury Weekly Supplement for many 
interesting articles, I must specially thank several new writers for 
original contributions on subjects, which, I trust, will be found 
to be of considerable historical interest. 

1 desire, in conclusion, to draw attention to the able article 
which opens the book to the reader, by Mrs. G. Linnsus Banks, 
of London, a lady who has won for herself an enviable reputation 
in the fields of fiction and poetry. It affords me great pleasure to 
find one so gifted as the authoress of "Wooers and Winners," 
"The Manchester Man," " Ripples and Breakers," etc., willing to 
put her mark of approbation upon Old Yorkshire by writing an 
introductory article, and for this I thank her most sincerely, 
especially as it has been penned at some inconvenience and under 
many disadvantages. 

UoRi.&\, November, t88g. WILLIAM SMITH. 
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This is an upstart, self-sufficient go-ahead generation. 
Science, Utili^ and Mammon have formed a triple alliance for the 
subjug'ation and sovereignty of the world ; science, ever boastful of 
its own achievements, ever pointing to the " Forward " inscribed 
on its banner, and resting on its colleagues only for its own 
glorification, tramples on the past to which it owes existence, and 
threatens its memorials with annihilation. " What have we to do 
with the past," says Science, " the present is ours, and the future," 
and so goes onward, changing the face of the globe, using up 
recklessly earth's natural resources, and hurrying on the final 
collapse. It has surmounted the inaccessible, has drilled its way 
with a diamond-point through mountain barriers, sent its fiery- 
eyed steam-horse, puffing and snorting on its iron rails, through 
the dark bowels of the earth, scaling precipices, overleaping 
terrific chasms, and flying through the air on monster bridges, 
that span alike, deep and troublous waters and the surging 
populace of crowded cities. It makes light of time and distance, 
with telegraph and telephone ; flashes secret messages to our 
warriors with electric "moons ;" crowds the ocean with fleets of 
floating iron ; maps out the starry universe ; anticipates the earth- 
quake and the tempest, and rears a second tower of Babel, in 
contemptuous indifference to the prophetic fate of the first. 

And as Science achieves wonder upon wonder. Utility smiles 
complacently, and straightway makes the wonder commonplace, 
whilst Mammon shovels in the gold and pats his inventive leader 
on the back with blatant congratulations of the great and glorious 
" We three, who rule the world." 

So these allied powers go forward, removing ancient land- 
marks, overturning and obliterating historic monuments as useless 
blocks in the way of their newer erections and trophies, as if 
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desirous to blot out the past, with its reminders that History and 
Science alike had their beginnings, and that the beginning is 
greater than the end, inasmuch as it is the forerunner and con- 
tainer of the end. 

Beginnings ! Has not civilization itself had more than one 
beginning ? More than one untimely end ? The science so boast- 
ful in this our day, has had its antetypes, ages before its germ was 
planted. Great cities had gone to destruction before Nineveh. 
The sea had overwhelmed, the disrupted earth entombed them ; 
fleets had sailed over, forests grown above, their long-forgotten 
sites. Seas have retreated and left arid desert sands, or outstand- 
ing mountain crags alone to tell the story ; forests have decayed 
and melted into oozy swamps ; cities have risen in tiers above their 
unknown predecessors, or lost count of time in the depths of 
luxurious tropic woods and wildernesses. 

From time to time, some adventurous traveller startles himself 
and the world with a strange discovery ; explorers set forth to 
examine and unearth, and learned savants puzzle their wise heads 
to decipher cryptogramic inscriptions, and to study what the stones 
have risen up to testify. For it is only in what remains they can 
ascertain or conjecture what Jmd been before oblivion came. Only 
in fragmentary records, whether hieroglyphic or alphabetic, 
whether cut in stone or metal, baked in bricks or cylinders, 
knotted in the mystic quipus, painted on walls or sarcophagi, 
written on scrolls of papyrus or parchment, can they hope to 
acquire any tangible historic knowledge of those early types of 
peoples and races swept away. 

So, all honour to those ancient historiographers who un- 
consciously wrought for posterities too remote for imagination, and 
did their state more service than they knew. And, fortunately, for the 
enquirer or historiographer of mir future, the sweeping destructive- 
ness ot the three progressive allies — Science, Utility, Mammon — has 
raised up a band of antiquarian and conservative workers, eager 
to preserve existing relics, and memories of the past and passing, 
from threatened oblivion. 

Not alone those, who, in lands remote, are digging up 
from the solid earth the debris of cities long entombed, but in this 
England of ours — whilst even Stonehenge is not sacred from spolia- 
ation — the pen is keeping pace with the spade. Almost every 
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county has either its antiquarian magazine, or its issue of Notes and 
Queries^ where memory and research do their best to keep local 
history, incidents, and customs, from dying out, like an exhausted 
lamp, and leaving only darkness behind. 

It would neither be wise nor possible for Yorkshire to lag 
behind in this good work. Not merely on account of the space it 
occupies upon the map of England, though its extensive area has 
necessitated its sub- division into three judicial Ridings, but from 
its geological and geographical importance ; its prominence in stormy 
histor}% even before the ruthless Norman Conqueror laid it waste 
w^ith fire and sword, and left Domesday Book to tell the shameful 
story more significantly even, than the castles and towers of the 
barons to whom he parcelled out the land and the thinned population 
upon it. Aye, and because every one of those strongholds became 
a centre round which turbulence fought, or industry flourished ; 
because of the part it took in throning or dethroning kings when 
the pulse of the Nation's heart beat in York stronger than in 
London, and still again in the sanguinary strife between the White 
Rose and the Red. And to say nothing of its archiepiscopal 
record ; on account of its rocky coast, the stirring and tragic stories 
of its harbours and inlets, where the fleets of slaughtering invaders 
have been succeeded by the more peaceful fleets of fishers and 
merchants. 

Yorkshire has thus ever held a prominent place in general 
as well as local history, though the ancient historian was 
chiefly a chronicler of kings and battles. We ask more in this our 
day. We demand the history of the people ; seek to know how 
they lived and fared, how they were housed and habited, what 
arts they cultivated, what use they made of nature's products, 
what were their manufactures, what was their commerce, what 
their local government, their social state, and who were the men 
of note in their midst, warriors or civilians, humble or exalted. 

It was in response to such demand Old Yorkshire owes its 
existence. Living in a period of transition, observing with regret 
less that the old order was changing, than that the new order was 
sweeping all before it as with a Lethean deluge, the Editor resolved 
to devote his leisure to the preservation and conservation of old 
Yorkshire memorials as far as pen, pencil, and press would permit, 
and gathered around him a staff of earnest coadjutors, not willing 
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to leave blanks in history. Thus Old Yorkshire found its spirited 
editor in Mr. Wm. Smith, and has come from the press in its 
attractive cover year by year (with one brief interregnum), a casket 
in which he has stored valuables that might otherwise have been 
utterly lost. There can be no Yorkshireman, worthy of the name, 
who will not find something in these volumes to warm his heart 
with old memories and associations ; who will not rejoice to see 
places, objects and people, pictured here with graver and pen^ who, 
else might have perished unrecorded. 

Old Yorkshire is certainly a medley in regard to its contents, 
but it is at the same time a fund for the assiduous historian of 
the future to draw upon when more pretentious sources fail, and 
it is precisely from the varied character of its papers, so amply 
indexed, that it fulfils its mission. It makes no pretence to figure 
as a consecutive history of the county ; that would involve the 
labour of a life time, but it does provide pleasant and profitable 
reading for living men and women, interested in something other 
than money-getting and money-wasting, and if no learned pundit 
or society arises with courage to add a new and voluminous history 
of Yorks hire to the national shelves, it will serve as a not unworthy 
substitute as far as it goes. Then comes the question, how far is 
it to go ? The present volume will be found no whit behind its 
predecessors, and still the enterprising Editor says the mine is 
unexhausted. But capital and encouragement are required to work 
the most productive mine. Let us hope the self-seeking spirit of 
the age has not so far infected the Yorkshiremen dispersed about 
the world as to destroy their clannish interest in their native 
county, or to weaken their support of its printed representative, 
Old Yorkshire. 

For myself, although a Lancastrian, I am proud to claim con- 
nection with the sister county, both by residence and family ties, 
and to feel in that affinity, and in memories of Giggleswick where 
I own a little grave, my justification for thus presuming to introduce 
the new volume of Old Yorkshire^ which, it is to be hoped, will not 
be the last Mr. Smith is encouraged to offer to the world and 
his countrymen. 

34, Fassett Square, ISABELLA BANKS. 

Dalstmi, London, N. 
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OLD YORKSHIRE. 

YORKSHIRE ANTIQUITIES. 

AN UNFREQUENTED CORNER OF CRAVEN. 

mNTlL the last year or two, comparatively few persons were 
acquainted with the natural beauties of North Ribblesdale, 
of which district Settle is the centre; but recently the 
great advantages of the place as a central point, from 
which to make many interesting and instructive excursions, have 
become better known, and caused an influx of visitors, who make 
the town their head-quarters during the summer months. The half- 
day "tripper" is, fortunately, a rarity as yet, nor is the place 
suitable for his requirements. 

The earliest information respectingthe inhabitants of our valley 
we gather from the results of the exploration of the Victoria Cave, 
and these may be summed up as follows :■ — First, that wild beasts 
of various kinds were probably the first settlers ; then came the 
glacial period when our hills and vales were covered with ice, and 
the animals that had hitherto held undisputed sway were seen no 
more. Ages pass, the ice vanishes, and now man appears in 
Ribblesdale, and makes the cave his home. He is as yet a savage, 
living a hand-to-mouth existence, but as years roll on he becomes 
more civilized, and having learnt to erect rude dwellings, he has 
abandoned the cave for a time." In the valley below, a few huts 
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are presently to be seen clustered together. They will afterwards 
be known by the name of Setl or Setely meaning (in Old English) 
that it is the seat or station of a tribe, but we have no clue as 
to the name of the people whose abodes were fixed there. 

• At the other side of the river may be found a small tarn or 
lake, and by its shores there is another little cluster of huts. In 
time, when it is found necessary to give distinctive names to 
places, this group of huts will be known as Gikel's wicky or the 
village of Gikel. The inhabitants maintain themselves in a great 
measure by the fruits of the chase, though one of them has, with 
much trouble and labour, made a canoe or boat, by the aid of 
which he is enabled to catch the fish that abound in the tarn. In 
time, however^ this boat becomes useless, and is left to rot, and is 
soon covered by the deposit of mud of the lake. Two thousand 
years afterwards, when the tarn is being drained, the old canoe 
again sees the light, and we ascertain that it was hollowed out of 
the trunk of a huge tree, probably an oak. It is about eight feet 
long, two feet broad, and two deep ; the ends are roughly and 
abruptly pointed, and it is flat-bottomed, and the most curious parts 
of the canoe are two wooden wings (one on each side) five or six 
inches broad, which are fastened to the sides by round plugs of 
wood ; they probably served to steady the boat. Through that end 
of the boat which served as the stern is a round hole, through 
which it is conjectured a pole was thrust, either to steer the boat 
by, or paddle with. At the time when it was found, this hole was 
plugged up with a conical piece of wood. The canoe is now in the 
Museum of the Leeds Philosophical Society, and our illustration 
will serve to give us a better impression of the venerable relic. 

Evidence of the combats that used to take place between the 
tribes inhabiting Ribblesdale and Littondale may be found in what 
are known as the ** Giants' Graves," situate a little to the south of 
Penygent. The largest one is about 27 feet by 25 feet, and is 
divided froni north to south into two portions. A little to the east 
of this is a separate grave — I should fancy made for some chief 
— and to the north of this again is a long grave or trench measur- 
ing 27 feet by 8 feet, in which the bodies have laid side by side^ 
These graves were formed of large stones laid end to end, and 
until very recent years they were perfect. Unfortunately, a late 
tenant of the land, who was of a practical rather than a poetical 
turn of mind, set covetous eyes on these stones, thinking they 
would make excellent " stoops " or gate posts. No sooner thought 
than done, and now little is left, save very marked depressions in 
the ground, to mark the burial-places of the old warriors. 

About a mile to the south of Settle, close to Cleatop Wood, 
there is marked on the Ordnance Map an ** Ancient Stone Circle." 
Within the memory of man this circle was very perfect ; indeed, it 
was so regular and well defined that one or two gaps, caused 
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by the removal of stones, could be easily noted. The circle is 
supposed to have been a Druid's Temple, and strongly resembled 
similar erections in various parts of the country, and it is a curious 
circumstance that the hill at the back of it is known as the 
*' Druid's Hill " to this day. As in the case of the old graves we 
have just been speaking about, considerations of utility caused the 
removal of the old stones, which were broken up by the aid of fires 
built on them, and they were used to build walls. Few traces of 
the circle now remain. Those who have seen it say that, when 
complete, the circle was about twenty yards in diameter. 

We now pass on to the Roman occupation of our neighbour- 
hood, and in accounting for the number of remains of that 
period that have been found, we must remember that we are not so 
very far from York, at which city the Roman Emperors for some 
time held their Court. We accordingly find that in two places near 
Settle, viz. , at High Hill and at Smearsidey there are well defined 
works, of artificial make, which I think we may safely put down as 
Roman camps. 

In the first place, let us take the camp at High Hill. Roughly 
speaking, it is an irregular oblong, about 320 feet long by 280 broad, 
defended on the north by a double line of works, and divided into 
two parts by a mound running down the centre. To the east of it 
lie the remains of the old pond or cistern, used to supply the camp 
with water, and this is described a hundred years since as being '* a 
noble spring, artificially surrounded with an earthen bank," and when 
this cistern was dug into a few years since, great quantities of the 
bones of the red deer were found. 

The camp on Smearside is a much more elaborate affair. The 
main block occupies a space of about 250 feet by 150 feet, 
divided into three parts, of which the southernmost part is about 
equal to the other two, and in the centre of this part are the 
foundations of a small square enclosure. At the distance of a few 
feet to the north of this main block lie two more detached portions, 
and the remains of an old wall, stretching from a corner of the 
portion on the north-west, and along the ridge of the adjoining hill, 
may yet be traced. The camp has been well situated for defence, 
as it extends across the hollow between Smearside and the adjoin- 
ing hill, and has probably been connected with Smearside by a 
wall, similar to the one running to the north-west. It has also 
very likely been the scene of many conflicts between the natives 
and the Roman troops, as we find four barrows or tumuli a little 
distance behind the camp, and rather nearer Stackhouse. These 
tumuli probably mark the burial-places of those who fell in the 
fights. One of them has been repeatedly explored, but I fancy the 
other three remain unopened. Of the one that has been opened I 
give a view, taken from an engraving about a hundred years old. 
From an account attached to this engraving, we learn that at 
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that day it was known as the "Apron full of Stones," from the 
legend that the devil was flying over the hill to build a bridge near 
Kirkby Lonsdale, when his apron-string broke and he dropped the 
vast heap. At the date of the engraving the tumulus was about 30 
feet high, 210 feet in circumference at the base, and 130 feet in 
circumference at the top. On being opened large quantities of 
human bones were found, deposited in chambers formed of huge 
stones. It was supposed at the time that the tumulus had been 
raised to mark the burial-place of the Danes, who had been slain in 

fiiCuntti5«^mer.tf. cafN^W$xmm.ft^^ff^^ 
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Fac-simile of Domesday Book. 

the general massacre of the people of that nation who had settled 
in England, in the year 1002. And before dismissing the subject of 
the Romans at Settle, we may note that a branch of the Roman 
military way passed over the moors near to Lawkland. 

After the Romans had been compelled to leave Britain, we 
again find traces of man in the Victoria Cave, and we can see how 
civilized the people had become, by noting the beautiful forms of 
articles of jewellery that have been found there. 
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I now give a fac-simile of that part of Domesday book relating 
to this parish. From this we gather that in Ghigeleswic, Fech had 
four carucates to be taxed. In Stainforde (Stainforth) three caru- 
cates. In Rodemele (Rathmell) two carucates. In Chirchebi 
(Kirkby Malham) two carucates. In Litone (Litton) six carucates. 
These Berewicks belong to the above-mentioned manor. Roger, 
of Poictou, now has them. 

'Mn Anele (Anley) Burun had three carucates of land to be 
taxed. Setel (Settle) three carucates to be taxed. 

** In Lanclif (Langcliffe) Fech had three carucates to be 
taxed. 

'Mn Stacuse (Stackhouse) Archil had three carucates to be 
taxed." In addition to the above, Carl had two carucates in 
Rathmell, and the King and Archil two carucates each in Aoley. 
A carucate of land was a variable amount ; if we give loo acres to 
a carucate, however, we shall not be far wrong, so that at the time 
of the compilation of Domesday book the cultivated lands of the 
parish, subject to taxation, amounted to twenty-seven carucates or 
ploughlands. 

An early reference to this place is to be found in a charter of 
Matilda, Countess of Warwick, the daughter of William de Percy, 
by which she gives and grants to Henry de Pudsay, his heirs and 
assigns, her town of Settle, and the rents of Giggleswick with the 
advowson of the church, for a payment of fifteen marks and a 
palfrey. The date of this grant is supposed to have been about 
1160 or 1 1 70, and proves that there was a church at Giggleswick 
before this date, but as to the actual date of its foundation we can 
find no record. It was probably very soon after the Conquest. 
Settle, however, did not remain in Pudsay^s possession for long, 
for we find that in 12 18 it had reverted back to William de Percy. 
He managed to keep Giggleswick a little longer, and it was he 
who first granted the church at Giggleswick to the Priory of 
Finchale in Durham. In Vol. 6 of the Surtees Society's Publica- 
tions are many curious charters and documents relating to Giggles- 
wick Church. 

From the Subsidy J^oll 2 Rich. II. (A.D. 1379), we perceive 
how the inhabitants of the valley cling to it for generation after 
generation. Very many of the family names that are found in that 
list of householders are yet numbered amongst us five hundred 
years after that date. And it is interesting to compare the amount 
paid by this parish with the sums paid by other towns in the West 
Riding. For instance, whilst the parish of Giggleswick paid 
4/. liS. 8d., Sheffield paid 6/. iis. 2d. ; Huddersfield, 19s. 4d. ; 
Halifax, 12s. 8d. ; Bradford, i/. 3s. od. ; and Leeds, 3/. os. 4d. 

In the year 1427 we find an old power of attorney, given by 
Alice Tempest to her cousin, Roger Tempest, to receive all the 
rents due to her from various properties in Giggleswick, Settle, 
Rathmell, etc. 
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CHURCH At GtCGLESWICK. ^ 

The Parish Church is dedicated to St. Alkelda, a Yorkshire 
Saint, buried at Middleham, and is a quaint old building, but 
shortly to be restored. The present edifice was rebuilt in the reign 
of Henry VII. or Henry VIII., and now consists of nave of four 
bays with clerestory', chancel with east window of six ilghts, north 




and south aisles to both nave and chancel, square west tower and 
south porch. 

In Pope Nicholas' first taxation, A. D. 1292, the church was 
valued at £32 ^- ^-i ^^^ "^ A.D. 131S, the value was only £14 
35. 4d., owing to the ravages committed by the Scots in their in- 
cursions. 
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The Registers of the Church commence in 1558, and go on to 
1627, there is then an interval to the end of September, 1653, for 
which period the Registers are lost. 

Outside the church we may note the old stone coffin, the 
*' Mason's Marks " on the walls, the old tombstone just outside the 
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MaMQ*s Marks. 

small south entrance, the sundial, Lych Gate, etc. In the interior 
of the church note especially the fine old pulpit, A.D. 1680. Also 
the ** Pore Box," A.D. 1684 ; the Royal Coat of Arms, 1716 ; the 
brass Candelabra, 1718; and R. Frankland's Monument, 1698. 
Also the Paley and Lister Vaults, and the peculiar epitaph on 
Christopher Dawson, A.D. 1695. 

The accompanying plan of the church* may aid the visitor to 
more readily find the various points of interest. The foundations 
of the buttresses, etc., of the church, which previously stood on the 
same site, may be seen at various points. The stained glass win- 
dows in the church are modern. 

Four chantries were formerly attached to the church. 

Amongst the plate of Giggleswick Church are three old Chalices. 

Two of them bear the inscrip- 
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tion * * Giggleswick Communion 
Cup, 1 73 1," but one of these 
has the Hall-mark for 1652. 
The third Chalice has the fol- 
lowing inscription engraved 
round the bowl. I presume 
;the ** I " in lyggelswicke stands 
for **J," so that the word is 
T ^i — ^^ phonetically spelt "Tygreels- 

MAPE(N'AK0'I58J^ wicke." 

The reading desk and pulpit are of oak, with panels carved 
with the emblems of the Twelve Tribes of Israel. 

A brass tablet at the entrance to the belfry bears the following 

inscription : — 

This peal of six bells was given by Mary Long Dawson, and Elizabeth Hutton 
Dawson, Halton Gill and Marshfield, to the Parish Church of Giggleswick, 
A.D. 1850. 

Each bell bears the maker's name, " Mears, London, 1850." 
One of the following words appear on each, viz.: — Faith, Hope, 
Charity, Justice, Temperance, Fortitude. The one bearing the 
last-named motto is attached to the clock. 



See ante page 8. 
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On the font cover is the following inscription — 

ADtiquum tnfm Fonlem posuit Ornavit Rowland Ingram, M.A., Vicarius, 
Anno Dom. HDCCXL. 

Near to the church is the well-known Grammar School, 
founded by the Rev. James Carr, in 1512, and afterwards endowed 
by King Edward VI,, at the request of his Chaplain, John Nowell, 
who was Vicar of Giggleswick. The accompanying engraving 
shews the old School, which was pulled down about too years ago. 

It seems to have been a low two-storied building, the front 
door approached by a flight of steps. On the north side was a 
small projecting building in which was once a tolerable 
collection of books, which, however, was dispersed in the last 
century. Upon the front wall, almost over the door, was an 
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ornamental vacant niche, supposed to have been formerly occupied 
by a statue of the Vii^in Mary or some other saint, and below the 
niche was a stone slab, bearing an inscription giving the date of 
its erection. 

But even its successor has had to give way before the steady 
growth of the school, which is now a large and flourishing institu- 
tion, and to which is attached a charming little museum, in which 
may be seen many relics from the Victoria Cave, including ancient 
fragments of pottery, whetstones, bronze and silver coins of the 
Roman occupation ; bronze brooches, pins, bracelets and rings 
(some enamelled) of Roman-Keltic age ; worked bones and ivory, 
forming pins, etc., discs of stone and pottery, double barbed har- 
poon, bones of cave-bear, brown bear, bison, stag, elephant, 
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reindeer, etc., fine skulls of grisly bears, and a smalt discoloured 
bone labelled " the bone of contention," over which so many 
wordy battles have been foug'ht, one side maintaining it to be a 
prehistoric human bone, the other that it was only a portion of 
one of the lower animals. 

Many eminent men have received their education at this school. 
First and foremost amongst them must be mentioned Archdeacon 
Paley. His father was master here for fifty years, and is buried in 



Giggleswick Church. The best portrait of Paley is that painted 
by Romney, from which picture our illustration is taken. 

Then there is Archdeacon Josiah Shute, whose father was Vicar 
of Giggleswick from 1576 to 1626, After being educated at Giggles- 
wick School and Trinity College, Cambridge, he was presented to the 
living of St. Mary Woolnoth, in the city of London, and after- 
wards was appointed .Archdeacon of Colchester. Dr. Lloyd, 
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Bishop of St. Asaph, wrote of him, " he was descended 
of a learned race, the son of an eminent divine in Yorkshire, and 
one of five famous brother preachers,"  

Another Giggleswick worthy was Thomas Procter, who was 
born in Kirkgate, Settle, in 1753. After studying at the Royat 
Academy he produced some 
magnificent specimens of 
sculpture, and would undoubt- 
edly have made a world-wide 
reputation, had he not been 
cut off by consumption on his 
way to Rome, whither the 
celebrated Benjamin West had 
arranged to send him. Our 
illustration is engraved from a 
painting by Procter himself, 
now in my possession. 

Coming to more mod- 
ern times we notice the 
late Rev. J. T. Howson, D.D., 
whose father was a master at 
the School for more than forty 
years. After a brilliant career 
at school and college, he ulti- 
mately became widely known 
as the erudite Dean of Chester. 
Throughout his life he took 
the warmest interest in the 
Tlioau Procier, Sculptor. place of his education, and the 

doorway of the building in which the museum is located was 
erected by the late Dean and his brothers in memory of their 
mother. One of the last things the late Dean wrote was an 
autobiographical article of himself for the school Chronicle. 

Giggleswick was formerly a market town, but gradually Settle 
acquired all the custom ; both places having obtained grants of 
various charters for markets and fairs. The first of the Settle 
charters was granted by Henry III, to Henry, Lord Percy. In the 
Harleian MSS. in the British Museum is a copy of a grant to the 
Earl of Burlington to hold a weekly market on Tuesday, at Settle, 
besides several fairs. This Is dated 1708. 

The Market Cross at Settle is a modern affair, standing on the 
site of the old gaol, which was situated in the Market Place, below 
the surface of the ground ; but that at Giggleswick is a venerable 
erection. An account of it, with plate, is to be found in the Gentle- 
man's Magaeine for 1784, in which it is stated : 

" Tradition, through the channel of the inhabitaDls of SeUle, informt us that 
some of Ihe Giggleswick residents stole it from ihe base of the old cross at Settle, in 

* Se« also Fullkr's WorthUs for an account of this notable foinily. 
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order to prejudice the trial concerning the antiquity of the market, but this is partial, 
and as it is an interested tale the inhabitants of Giggleswick deny the assertion. 
This piUar is about five yards high, two yards are stuck in the ground and walled up 
as a pedestal. I dare not assert whether it is Saxon or not." 

The Giggleswick Cross stands on three steps, and at the base 
of them the old stocks were fixed. One of the stone posts belong- 
ing to them yet remains, as well as the grooved base stone. The 
Settle Stocks have now found an appropriate resting place in the 
Court House, where they will be protected from the ravages of 
time. Our ancestors were polite enough to make the apertures of 
different sizes, in order that the fair sex might be accommodated. 
The village drunkard had the privilege of three hours' quiet medi- 
tation for each offence. 

Near Giggleswick Station is what is known as the ** Holy 
Well." These wells were used in the time of the plague as places 
of sale and exchange. A cordon was drawn round Settle and 
Giggleswick, and no person was allowed to pass through, either in 
or out. All goods for the townspeople were brought to these 
wells by the inhabitants of the surrounding country, and the 
money was deposited there in return, being purified before its 
removal by being washed in the ** Holy Water." The well is now 
built into the wall of a field, and only the side is visible. Another 
of these wells is at ** Holy Well Toft," near the Grammar School. 

From a literary point of view, the old circulating library 
(established in 1770) is one of the most interesting features 
of the town. Many fine old volumes grace its shelves. 

The ** Folly," so called because its builder, one Preston, 
had not the capital to complete the structure in the handsome 
style he contemplated, is a fine specimen of seventeenth century 
architecture. The oak staircase, old fire-places, wainscotted 
room with secret passage^ etc., are worthy of notice.* A very 
large number of houses in the town were built about the same 
time, and have stones carved with the date of their erection, built 
into their walls. 

The old ** pound " is situate in Upper Settle. A peculiar cus- 
tom relating to this was the pindar, or pound-keeper, breaking a 
stick in two, and giving one part to the finder of the lost cattle, so 
as to afford an easy means of identification of the person claiming 
the reward on the cattle being redeemed. 

Near Smearside are the remains of a Celtic Wall. I give an 
engraving of one fairly perfect portion ; of other parts but little is 
left save the foundations. The wall is about five feet three inches 
thick, and five feet six inches high. The whole of the locality 
about Smearside abounds in tumuli, camps, walls, circular excava- 
tions for huts, etc. 

From the Parliamentary Papers we find that during the 
troublous times of the great Civil War, and again in 165 1, the quiet 

* For Engravings, see Whitaker's Craven^ pp. 179- 1 8a 
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of our parish was disturbed by the Parliamentary troops, and from 
the relics that have been found it seems probable that some slight 
engagement was fought here. But these disturbances were but 
small compared with the constant incursions of the Scotch, who 
used to make periodical inroads as far as Settle, in one of which 
expeditions they burnt the neighbouring village of LangclifTe. 

The parish seems in olden times to have been a very unhealthy 
place for Nonconformists. The Society of Friends was the first of 
these bodies to establish themselves at Settle. In 1652 or 1653 
one of their number, William Dewsbury, came here, 

" and stood upon the cross and proclaimed the teiiible day of Ihe Lord, which waa 
hastening and coming upon the iingodljr and workers of iniquity, bat be was soon 
pulled down, and a giesiX tumult was made, and he was much beaten and abused. 
Soon after this a John Camm visited Settle, and b^an to prench unto the people, but 
they soon fell upon him with violence, and did b^t and buffet him very much, to 
ihal he received innii7 slrokea, and after some time he was conducted to the house of 
John Kidd, in Upper Settle." 

In 1675 Matthew Wildman, of Selside, was committed to 
prison for two years for non-payment of tithes. But the principal 
member of the Society in this locality was one Samuel Watson, from 
whose memoirs we find that in 1659, "being concerned to speak in 
the Steeple House, at Giggleswick, he was pulled down and his 
head broke against the seats, and was afterwards haled out and 
thrown upon the ice." He was afterwards imprisoned at Leeds for 
a similar offence there. In 1670, for being at three meetings at 
Eldroth on the 12th April, and at one held in his own house on the 
following Sunday, and "at Settle in the Burying place the Sunday 
following," the magistrates fined him ;£izo, and his cattle, to the 
value of ;^i5o, were seized. 

During the 17th century the tradesmen of Settle issued three 
tokens, of which I give engravings. The one of the Company 
of Grocers is remarkable, 
owing to its being, so far as 
I know, the only token is- 
\ sued at that period by a 
I provincial Company of Tra- 
' ders. 

About 1 79 1 a rather 
singular occurrence took 
place near Giggleswick. This was nothing less than the sud- 
den appearance of a large pool 
of water on the scars above 
Giggleswick. From a measure- 
ment taken in 1794, after a long j 
dry season, when it was consider- 
ably reduced in size, it was 91 
feet long by 70 feet broad, having 
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an average depth of some eight feet, and giving a constant supply 
of water sufficient for the needs of a 
1 herd of 60 cattle. In shape it was 
Aalmost a perfect ellipse. 
y One of the principal natural 
^curiosities of the parish is the 
'"Ebbing and Flowing Well" at 
Giggleswick. It is a very unpre- 
tentious affair to the casual observer, being nothing more than 
one of the ordinary roadside wells, so frequently to be found in this 
neighbourhood, that have been erected for the use of the way- 
farer and passing horses and cattle. 

The accompanying illustration is a fac-simile of a curious old 
picture engraved by Buck and Feary in 1778. From this it seems 
that the well was at that day situated a short distance above the 
road (the new highway runs higher up and close to the well), and 
from it two copious streams flowed into Giggleswick Tarn, which 
then lay at the foot of the scar ; the road crossing the head of the 
tarn by a ford. The inscription at the foot of the engraving is as 
follows : "The amazing Flowing and Ebbing Well in Giggleswick 
Scarr, in the road to Kendal." 

In connection with this well there is an old custom that is still 
kept up in the neighbourhood. On the afternoon of every Easter 
Sunday, hundreds of children and young people take a piece of 
" black Spanish " and a bottle to the well, and by dissolving the 
lump of "Spanish" in a bottleful of the water of the spring, they 
concoct a sweet drink. When the water in the well is at the lowest 
point, there may occasionally be seen what ts known as the "silver 
thread." This is nothing more than a tiny current of air running 
from end to end of the well, but on account of its rare appearance 
the superstitious consider it as a token of good luck to the person 
who is fortunate enough to see it. It was the " spirit of the well" 
that, according to the local legend, gave the magic bridle to 
Nevison, the highwayman, when he was pursued, by the aid of 
which he was enabled to ride up Giggleswick Scars, at the point 
still known as " Nevison's Nick," and also to leap over the chasm 
at the head of Gordale. Many writers, including Drayton in his 
Polyolbion, Drunken Barnaby, and others, have made mention of 
this curious well. 

Nearly opposite the well is the site of a Tarn, drained in late 
years, in the bed of which was found the old canoe mentioned in 
the early part of the article. 

One of the principal natural beauties in immediate proximity 
to the town is Castleberg, a sharply defined rock which rises to a 
height of 300 feet. I give a fac-simile reproduction, though of 
course much reducedin size from the original, of the very scarce 
and curious old engraving of the sun-dial at Settle 
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This engraving bears the inscription recorded at the foot of 
this page, — 



"The very extraorJinary s'jn-dial facing llie Market-plice at Setde, in the 
West-Riding of Yoikshire. Drawn, engraved, and published by T. Buck and J. 
Feary, according to Act of Parliament, Moy i8lh, 1778." 



REV. ALAN PERCY. 



As to whether this engraving represented an actua] state of 
affairs, or whether it was in a great measure assisted by a. power- 
fill imaf^ination, 1 ask permission to reserve my opinion. 



Rev. Alan Percy, Vicu of Gigglai'KlE ijoS— 17. 

In concluding this article, I would mention two worthies who 
are closely identified with the parish. The one is the Rev. Alan 
Percy, who was Vicar of Giggleswick from 1508 to 1517. He wa? 
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the third son of Henrj', 4th Earl of Northumberland, and left the 
parish to hold the important post of Master of St. John's College 



at Cambridge, he being the first holder of that office. He was 
a great benefactor to the city of Norwich, 

Coming to more recent times, I would briefly note Dr. George 
Birkbeck, who was born here in 1776. He was the founder of 
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Mechanics' Institutes, and devoted much of his time and fortune to 
philanthropic work. At his death a handsome memorial tablet was 
prepared to commemorate him, the inscription being written by his 
friend, Lord Brougham. It was intended to be placed in the 
church, but owing to some misunderstanding it was erected in the 
Settle Mechanics' Institute, a building now devoted to the peculiar 
services of the Salvation Army. 

In many ways the town retains its old-world appearance, but is 
now changing, from a picturesque point of view, for the worse ; 
but in reality in order to adapt itself to modern ideas of comfort 
and sanitation. The accompanying engraving'^ gives a good idea of 
the place in 1822, but the old *' Tolbooth," which occupies a 
prominent place in the picture, has now given way to a modern Town 
Hall. 

Much more could be written about the old parish of Giggles- 
wick ; of worthies who have been connected with it, such as Dr. 
Lettsom ; of the old customs, such as ** pace-eggers " ; of its folk- 
lore and legends ; of its natural beauties of hill and water ; but 
already I have overstepped my bounds, and for the present must lay 
down my pen, trusting that what I have written may awaken some 
interest in " An unfrequented Corner of Craven." 

THOS. BRAYSHAW. 
Stackhouse, Settle ^ Aug^ist, i88g* 



CHURCHWARDENS' ACCOUNTS IN THE 

XVlTH. CENTURY. 

ExcERPTA Antiqua. A Collection of Original Manuscripts. 
York : Printed by William Blanchard, 1797. 

So runs the title page of a pamphlet ot 1 12 pages, with a cover of 
gray paper, sadly frayed, in the library of Mr. W. P. Robinson, of 
this city, who picks up such rare finds by some instinct only your 
true book hunter reveals. I presume it is rare, because I have 
never seen a copy before in gray cover or catalogue, and notice 
there is no word about it in Boyne, while Lowndes gives the title, 
but tells us it was privately printed, and that a copy at the Rox- 
burgh sale brought i7d., about five times more, one would think, 
than the compiler would charge for his wares, if he were minded to 
sell them. The compiler was John Croft, S.A.S., a free citizen of 
York, where he lived for many years, and of Edinburgh, by gift of 
that good city. There is a coloured etching of him somewhere by 
F. Eglinton, which sends him down to us seated in a chair inspect- 

* See attiCi page 24. 
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ing a medal. Joseph Hunter knew him well, and has left us a 
pen portrait of him done in the first decade of our century, as 

"A figure made by one of Nature's journeymen, and usually invested in a dress 
half English, half Portuguese, but bearing himself with a certain kind of elegance, 
and for ever ea^er after information, especially historical and Shakespearian, he 
would put down m his note book. To be seen also at every book auction where his 
biddings were regulated by a strict regard to economy, and if you met him in the 
streets the chances were that he would have an Elizabethan quarto under his arm." 

Robert Da vies also knew him, and describes him near the end 

of his life — he lived to 88 — as 

''An aged man of low stature, but high round back, dressed in a well worn suit 
of brown cloth, with short breeches, black stockings, and silver-buckled shoes, an 
old-fashioned cotton umbrella under his arm, and his face much begrimed by snuff, 
which he took in large quantities ; and it was told of him that he read aloud to his 
wife the whole of ' Don Quixote ' in Spanish, of which she did not understand a 
syllable, but said she liked to hear it, the language was so sonorous."* 

The notice of him in the Fork Press is worth looking up for 
readers who want to know more, and there is also a memoir in the 
new Dictionary of Biography of almost exactly the same tenor in 
which the writer says the pages of this Excerpta **are worthy of 
examination even now." But while I may be mild in my judgment, 
I would say this is the only book from his hand now worth our 
notice (69 years after his death). 

There is no preface or note to tell us where he found many 
things he has edited in a rough and ready way, beginning with a 
curious paper by Robert Orford, Bishop of Ely, about the way the 
Conquerer used the monks there, and ending with a letter from 
Cromwell to Fairfax, May 8th, 1652, Carlyle did not see. 

Some of these papers I have promised to copy for Old York-- 
shire, and can do no better than begin with an extract from the 
books of the churchwardens of St. Michael's, in York, from which 
we can learn something as to the cost of materials, and rate of 
wages, in the early part of the sixteenth century, t 

New York, j88g. ROBERT COLLYER. 

In the Church-Warden's Books, belonging to the Parish of 

St. Michael, in Spurriergate, in the City of York, inter alia, are the 

following entries : — 

1518. £ s. d. 

Item, rasaived for John Wyrall beryall and for his Wytword 

It6m, for a Seyke of CharkoU for Pash evyn ... • iiij 

• The York Press, p. 310. 

t See Old Yorkshire, Vol 4, 1st series, p* 255, for an account of '* Some For- 
gotten Feasts,*' taken from the above-named volume. I cannot dogmatize about the 
worth of these ancient documents to those who have such things always imder their 
eye, but to mine they are of the choicest interest in affording us an insight of the way 
things were done by our hearty, and as we may infer, hungry Yorkshire folk of the 
higher grade, 360 years ago, when they got round to their wedding. And if we are 
pleased ; to make pictures of the jolly solemnity, how the bride would look, and the 
bridegroom, who seems also to have got his outfit from the good knight, her 
fiftther.— R. C. 
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Item, payd for Tho. Cater for ys Pasbe Wage ... 

Item, payd for Wrytyg of Scynt Royke, masse .* 

Item, payd for makyng of ij tonykylls, and frenges to the same 
Item, payd to the Glance for seynt tellyn mes, vl. 9 for laydy masse... 
Item, payd for makjmg of the tapytt's aga3ms Chryst^esse .. 
Item, payd to Emond ye Wryght & to hys Man, for lij days and halfe 

Item, payd to Rychert Wilkynson for half a day 

Item, payd to the Plumer, for castyng zi stone of Lede 

Item, payd for berying thereof 

Item, payd to John Wyrall for xiiij Stone of Lede 

Item, payd to a Plumer, for a Weyke Warke 

Item, payd to Emond the Wryght for a Weyke Warke 

Item, payd to Rychert the Teyler for a Weyke Warke 

Item, payd to the Pyner for iiij days 

Item, payd to Joyner for a Hoylle Weyke 

Item, payd for v Hundreth Walle Teyylle 

Item, payd for a Payr of Joutters to a Ambre in the Kirk 

Item, pavd for a quarter of Plaster 

Item, ij hundreth Sharphlings ... 

Item, paid for ij Wskotsym ... 

Item, paid for ij M. Stonebred 

Item, recavid for Master Gegs Wyife, that hyr Husband Whyttyd to 
anr ivyrKe warKe ... *•* •«. ... ... ••• .*• 

Item, paid for vij Zerds of Ijme cloth for the Clarke Surples 

Item, paid for Makyng of the same ... 

Item, paid for xij Loyde of Cobyll Stone for PayfiTIng . 

Item, paid for xiiij foytte of Glasse 

Item, paid to the Paryshe Clarke Wyffe for Under Clarke bord, for 
the space of vi Weyks and V Day 

1520. 

Item, resavid of Robert Berker for Straying of the Kyrke 

Item, recavid for iij Kyrchoys that was gyffen to ye Kyrk Wark 
Item, paid for haloyng of ij Chalysses & iij Patans, a Corporax ft 
AUterciotnes ... ••• ... ... ... >•• ••• ••• 

Item, paid for helpyng of ij hemches (Images) 

Item, paid for ij Strynkylls 

Item, paid for a Masse Book 

Item, paid for a Baldrege to the Second belle 

Item, paid for iij tapytts 

Item, paid for paryng of the Chvrch 

Item, paid to B. Robert for his beyd Roylle 

Item, paid to Thomas Cator for bloying the Horgons 

Item, paid to the Pysshe for Lady Mess 

Item, paid for a Belstryng for the l3rttyll bell 

Item, paid for dry ferme ... 

1521. 
Item, resavid for Mylyes Robynson beriall, a tone of Plaster 

Item, paid for a Cord to the Sthyme 

Item, paid for a pair of Glovyffs to Under Clark 

Item, paid for helpyng of the Pyke 

Item, paid for Washsmg of Cloyse in the Kyrke 

Item, for hormyyng of a bowytt to the Kirk (a I^nthom) 

1523. 
Item, rasavid of Master Viccars clere to the Kirk Warks for a Obelt 
for>'s frends falls, & for Wax 
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Item, rasavid of Herry for Straying of the Kyrke iiij 

Item, paid to Herry for the beide Koyll ij 

Item, paid for a pair off Moffyts for to Wase the Corporax ij 

Item, paid to the Frere that came fro Master Raffe ior a Reward ... xvj 

Item, paid for a besom ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ob. 

Item, paid for makyng of iij tapytt for the hye alt ^ ij 

Item, to a labourei f r iiij Day and I ... xviij 

1524. 

Item, rasavid for the beriall of Sir Robert Witton iij iiij 

Item, rasavid of Sir Herre for Straying of the Kyrke iiij 

Item, rasavid of Roland Garth for ye vacacons of Sir Robert Barker, 
that Sir Thos. Wyrall dyde serve for that tyme to the be hoyfie 

wl UK? XWAaKw ■• •■■ ••• «•• .• •■• ••■ ■•• V A 

Item, paid to the Prest and to the Clark for synging of Shn-Messe for 

ahoUeZere .. xiij iiij 

Item, paid for ix Zerds of Floweyd Damesse to make the whytt 

coppye Apon iijl x viij 

Item, paid for a bawdregsse xvj 

Item, paid for lying of a LeideGutt j 

Item, pud Dygntyng of a Gut .. ij 

Item, for bords to a Gresse v 

Item, for lytter for Dobyng iiij 

Item, paid for Thayk bords and legs ij 

Item, fkaid for pawper and hynke ij 

1525. 

Item, paid for ij bukkylls to the bawdrygyes ij 

Item, paid for two Bawdryges xxij 

Item, paid for a Surpledosse mending ijob. 

Item, paid for dychyng off the Church Gutterys j 

Item, paid for a Wenyon of Plaster job. 

1526. 

Item, rasavid for a Gyrdyll that John Strynger WyfT gaffe to Seynt 

BoLygbell ... >>• ••• ••* ••. *** ••• ••• vj 

Item, payd for vj Zerds & iij quarter of Lyne cloth to mak the Parish 

Prest a Surplex ... ... ... .. ... iijx x 

Item» for Pawper to mak ij Regenall Books ; the on for the Roy'd 
lyght and Seynet Lyght ; the other for to writt our hympyllmentt 
of our how filt in ... ... ... ... ... ij 

Item, for the Coppy of the Bill that Esylwold put into the Doyk 

x^ounciu .•• ••■ .. ' ... ... ... ... ... viij 

Item, for a laborar for lattyng and dobying for viii days xx 

Item, for j Payns of Glasse to ys (Mylys Gylbank) hawl Windo ... ii iij 

Item, for ij Skyns of Patsmentt v. 

1527. 

Item, resavid off Richert Olyffe for a la Hynging Candylstyck of Orfey 

\Vark (N.B. Oversea) iij iiij 

Memorandum :— That the Kyrk wardens and Richert Olyffe, 
and his Wyflie, mad a Condicon betwyxt them, that when yt shall 

}>]es God to call the forsayd Rychert, Wyff to ys Mercy, then the 
oresaid Candylstyck shall Rema3me to the Kyrk. Againe and 
Apon yis condicon the foresaid and ys Wyff bowght ytt, wytnessyth 
heroff, John Strynger. 

Item, rasavid of Pullan for the layne of a Ste ij 
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Item, for a Glasse for a Image to sett in ys brest 

Item, for iiij CalfTe Skyns 

Item, to a frerer for Wiyttyng off a Sequeas 

Item, for Somynnyng of the Sadler 

Item, to Adam for ys tomay fey agens the Sadler 

Item, paid to the painting of Seynt Xpor 

Item, paid for a Snoyfyll 

Item, paid for the Holy Watt fa wtt 

1528. 

Item, paid iiij Holly Watte Strynkylls 

Item, paid for a Candyll of i lb. for Laydy Mess 

Item, tor iiij thousand Skafyme 

1529. 

Rasavid of Thomas Appylyerd for a God's Penne of the Ho¥fse 
Item, paid for Aylle and Bred when the Vestements was Sonnyd 
Item, for ij qts. off Mawesey to Mr. Drax and Thomas Appylyerd, 
and for makyng of baffe of the Indent or, and the Oblegacon, for 

the House that Thomas A ppleyerd Dwells in 

Item, paid to John Brady for waing of ys Mett for the space of ix 

^mvv ••• ■•• •«• ••• •■• ■•• •». ■•• ••■ 

1530. 

Rasavid of Calbecke xv fotte of Glasse, the prise 

Item, paid fori] Styks of vij Nyks 

Item, paid for ij Tallo Candy Us ... 

Item, paid for a pynt of Wyne 

Item, for ij Stoylls & vi Stancons for a bay Window 

Item, for xviij loid of Cobylls and Sand 

1531- 
Item, rasavid for the Howse in Mykylgatt of the Prior of the Black 

Freres, for Corpg. xi days ... 

Item, paid for Bred and Ayll when we Sonned the Vestements 

1533- 

Paid, for mendyng of the Rowyll 

Item, to a Gyrthe and a neyre to a Seye 

Item, for a Rope to the Rowyll ... • 

«y Item, for Paynting of the Devyll in the noy end of the Churche... 

Item, for Ayll when we praysd John Hamshaw's Guds 

Item, for helpyng of the Glass Windowe at the Roytt of Jesse 

Item, for beryng of Harnshaw's guds into the Churche 

Item, for a pottel of Mavesey and Mayne brede when we lokyd over 
the evedens 

1534- 

Item, rasavid for a Gyltyd pese and ij Crownvs for Ymages and 
brokyn pees that was of the Cross.— A Bukyll and a pennand, 
with vij Stoyches, all gylted, weing xxx Unc's. the unc liij, j sm. vjl 

Item, to Sir John Baitman for ^>yngynge in the Churche 

Item, paid for the Coppye of the Articles that Mr. Doctor Pawmys 
Declaryd Mr. Bartram acursyd for 

Item, for ij Pare of Gloves for Syngyng Amynd of me 

Item, for vj Wayne loid of fyererth 

1535- 
Item, for helpyng of the Paxe and the lattron 
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churchwardens' accounts. 31 

Item, to Robert when he brought the Clothes from Byshope that was 

UdUvvvyvL ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• •■ •■• ••• 'I 

Item, paid for Wyne that was gyffcn to Mr. Honngatt iij ob. 

Item, tor a God's pemiy that was gyffen to the paryshe Clarke ... j 

Item, paid for a frontleth to the Hye Alter ... ix 

1536. 

Rasavid off the Stole in the Churche to helpe to pay for the Orgons... 

Item, rasavid of the Row Light . 

Item, off Seynt Seyth Lyght 

Item, paid fur a pare of Organs 

Item, for a Harrow Cayse and a Shottyng Glove 

Item, for a Boy to Malt on 

Item, for Shoyng Mr. Batma Hosse 

Item, n Paire ot Sporys ... 

Item, ior helpjrngofabowe 

1537. 
Md.— That we Rasavid by the Hands of the Keepers of Seynt Syth 
lyght, to pay to the Chawmer of V'ork, to help to bryng that out 

"U X^CLL ••• ••« ••■ •«« ■•• ••« ••• ••« 

Item, payd to a Carver for V days 

1538. 

Item, rasavid of Seynt Sythe Stok, what tyme we should have 
lx>wght Wax wyth itt to have made Seynt Sythe light, fyve 
Dozen Wax compleyt xiij iiij 

Item, to Nycolys Teyller and ys Man for iiij Days Theykyng and 

J'oyntyng of the Churche iij iiij 

Item, for a Leyf of tynfull to sett on the gret Candyll ob. 

Item, for a pare of Gloves for playing of a Mynd of me ij 

Item, for ij loyd of Erth for Rawmer flowrys... j. 

Item, lor makyng of Hoyks and Snekys to Doors j ob. 

1540. 

Item, rasavid of Robert Walworth ffor the Downg att Fyshe Lendyng iij viij 

Item, paid for helping of ij bawtrys off the bells vij 

Item, for a Gallon of Aylle to the Laborars ij 

Item, for Sommons to the Wyff that sells Waffrons for Richeit 

Cluston j 

1541. 

Item, for xx loid of Sand against the Kyng* comyng ij viij 

Item, for swepyng att the Churche end, and berying away dyvers 

when the Kyng was here ij 

Item, to yj Laborarars for vi days workyng at Essyngton p) tts for 

Gravell for the Kyng's Street agans hys comyng ij 

"544. 

Item, for ij lb. Candylls for Chiystyness to borne in the Morke 

Mornings iij 

Item, for H boks of the New Processions & Kyrelessons x 

Item, to EsbeU for makyng clene of the Churche yerde at dyvers tymys 

for the hoylle yere jj 

1546. 
Item, for pake thred for byndyng of Seynt pulcur Candylls ob. 

•Henry Vlllih. 
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Item, for wh5rt thred to tlie parish Clark for Sewyng of Seynt pulcure 

Howse and the vestments j 

Item, to John Carver for a Day and Bi mendyng^ of Seynt pulcure 
Howse, & for helpyne of the AngelVs Wyngs, and the Stawylls 
in the Churche, and for di Day helping of the Hamerays in the 

V^IlUsvHC ••■ ••« ••• «•< ••• •■« «•■ «a« '^J 

1547. 

Item, to a Laborar for beryng Moke owt of the Churche and the 

Churche zerd what tyme the Seyntts was takyn down ... .. i 

1600. 

Item, paid to my Lady Beckwith, for certaine Glasse and trellies, and 
Wainstcott, which is in the Hause that Mr. Maskew dwelt in, 
and she having the dealing for it, being tutor unto James Mastewe, 
which said Glasse trelices and Waintscott is miw to remain in 
the House as other Glasse, and heirloomes dothe vj viij 

1 610. 

Item, paid to Edward Binksfor painting the King's Arms xxx 

Item, paid for a Gallon of Aile for the Ringers on the 5th of 

November ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... viij 

1625. 
Item, paid to the Fletcher for Arrowes vj 

1641 — 1642. 

Item, for Ringing for Joy of the Triennial Parliament 34 

Item, for Ringing at the King and Prince's coming to York, the 1 8th 

March, 1641 ... ••• ••. ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 3 ^ 

Item, for Ringing at the King's return from Scotland, November, 

A VA H ••• ■•• ••• ••« ••• ••• ••• ••• ■•• ' ^ 

Item, for ringing when the Duke of York came to this Citty .. 38 

Item, for ringing the Day when the Queen came to York, 7 March, 

m ^*m ••■• **9 ■•• ••• ••• ••• ■•• •«• ci A W 

i66j. 

Item, paid for 8 Muskets ... 2/00 

Item, paid for 4 Pikes 15 

Item, paid for 6 Pair of Bandeleers ... 15 

1664. 
Item, paid for Trophye Money 3/88 

i68a 

Paid for Ringing the Day King William and Queen Mary was pro- 
claimed, Feb. 17th •■> >•• ... ... ... ... ... 5 
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The following description of interesting places in the county 
is taken from four volumes in the series of Additional Manuscripts 
in the British Museum, numbered respectively, 15,800, 22,999, 
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23,000, and 23,001. The original letters of Dr. Pococke, describ- 
ing the particular places here referred to, are not known to exist ; 
the above manuscript volumes contain transcripts of the originals 
only, evidently made with a view to publication, as they bear marks 
of careful revision by the traveller's own hand. 

Apart from his journeyings, the life of Pococke presents little 
to interest the reader. He was born at Southampton in 1704, a 
son of Richard Pococke, head master of the Free School in South- 
ampton. After receiving some education in his native town, he 
proceeded to Corpus Christi College, Oxford, where he took a 
degree of Bachelor of Laws in 1731 ; two years later, when precen- 
tor of Lismore, the degree of LL. D. was conferred upon him. 

Much interesting information is to be gained by a perusal of 
the narrative of the learned Doctor's travels in Yorkshire. He 
sets before us such matters as seem most worthy of note in a plain, 
unvarnished way. A full account of his travels has been edited for 
the Camden Society by J. J. Cartwright, M.A., Esq., of the Record 
Office.* 

Wentworth House, in Yorkshire, August Ztky 175a 

My last was of the 30th of July, from Halifax, in which letter I gave you an 
account of Hornby Castle. In the afternoon of the 26th I travelled eastward along the 
VVenning, and crossing over it at Bentham, from Lancashire, I came into Yorkshire. 
We crossed over the heath, and came to Clapham, and coming to the brow of the 
hill over the vale in which the Ribble rises, a very romantic and agreeable scene 
opened of high craggy rocks to the left, almost perpendicular, and a fine, uneven, 
improved country to the south. Out of the foot of these rocks, there come three 
or four considerable streams, large enough to turn a mill ; one of them has been 
remarkable for ebbing and flowing very suddenly and frequently, but, I find, cannot 
be reduced to any certainty, and people have been puzzled to find out the cause of it, 
which may be that at certain times the water may bring up a great deal of sand, and 
fill some cavity and stop the rise of the spring, and when that sand subsides it may 
then flow again plentifully. A little further we came to a most pleasant village, 
called Giggleswick, under these rocks, and very beautifully situated over the Ribble ; 
it is adorned with trees, and there are many good houses in it, and on the other 
sides are well-improved rising grounds. 

Crossing the Kibble a little beyond this place, we came in a quarter of a mile 
to Settle, a little town situated under a high rocky hill, on the lower part of which 
four stones being placed, they serve as a sun-dial to the country for three or four 
miles southward, as they know what hour of the mom it is when the shadow comes 
to them from nine to twelve. t Settle is a pretty great thoroughfare, and has a small 
manufacture of knit stockings. We passed this day near a high hill called Ingle- 
barrow, at the foot of which, near Ingleton, I was informed there was a very curious 
large cave. On that mountain grow two uncommon plants, the Rosa Radix and the 
Ladies' Slipper ; on some of the mountains near Settle grows a sort of dwarf 
bramble, the bexry of which they call cloud-berry, and the common people cnute- 
berry, because they say King Canute, when he was in exile in these parts, lived on 
them. 

From Settle I went, on the 27th, up the Ribble about three miles, where below 
a bridge there is a flne cascade which in two or three breaks falls down about twenty 

• The Travels through England of Richard Pococke, successively Bishop of 
Meath and of Ossory, during 1750,, \ 751, and later yeai:?. Edited by James Joel 
Cartwright, M.A., F.S.A., Treasurer of the Society. 

t See ante, p. 32. 

D 
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feet ; we then crossed the hills to the south-east, and coining in sight of Malham 
PUrne (Pond) we went up the hills to the south, and came to what they call the 
Clatering Syke or Kivlet, which comes out of the side of the hill towards the pot 
of it, in which water, that hardly covers the ground, there are abundance of I'rochi 
entrochi, and of the anomiiB shells, as well as masses of them in a thin stone, and the 
water washes them out. These productions do much puzzle naturalists. The trochi 
are many of them like shuttles, some are round and plain with little knobs on them 
likeav^et able shoot, and they are joynted and separate, and some of them when 
separated appear square, others round, which are called St. Cuthbert's beads ; some 
are an obloug oval, which they call shuttles : the country people call them fairy 
stones. 

From this place we descended to Malham Ptame (Malham Tarn), a piece of 
water which may be near two miles in circumference ; there are very good perch and 
other fish, in it, and the water runs out in a rivlet, which soon divides into two 
parts and is lost among the stones, going underground by what they call two 
swallows. There are other holes in the mountains which are deep, and little torrents 
run into them after rain,and some streams always, except in very dry seasons, and so 
this water goes undei^ound and comes out in large streams at the foot of the 
mountain, and all these are called swallows ; and these streams from the Pond are 
supposed to come out from the east of Malham, where the river Aire comes from 
wider the mountains. 

Going about a mile to the south, we came to what they call Malham Cove ; for 
near that village of Malham, to which there is a steep descent, there are very high 
perpendicular rocks, which extend to the west and making a turn to the south, from 
that stupendous rock, falling to the south-east, called the Cove, which is 285 feet 
high. About 100 teet below the top it forms a sort of an arch, which projects, 
and occaaons the name it has bbtained of a Cove. At the bottom of it a rivlet comes 
from underground, supposed to be made by the swallows on the moors. This at 
Coin, fourteen miles off, is seen appearing like a white tower. 

From this place we went near a mile to the east to a natural beauty, still more 
extraordinary. There is an opening between the mountains which may be between 
400 and 500 feet high, half the way up it is very steep, the upper part perpendicular, 
forming three or four narrow terraces, where it contracts almost to a point ; there is 
an opening which leads to a sort of amphitheatre, encompassed with these high 
perpendicular rocks, with an arcade on each (side ?) so that the rock hangs over, and 
at the further end there is a fine cascade which may fall about 30 feet perpendicular, 
and afterwards about as much more in several breaks ; this comes from another 
opening, and advancing you expect to see another cascade at the end of that, but the 
rocks lock in such a manner that you do not see the end, but one is surprised to see a 
cascade gashing out of a hole on the left side, through which the water has forced its 
course, and fall about twenty feet. This altogether is one of the most surprising and 
beautiful things I ever saw. 

To the north, towards Peictel Head, are lead mines, called Richgrove. To the 
south-west, at Downand, they find a sort of christal they call Downand diamonds, 
something like Bristol stones, but not so hard, and at the foot of Pendle Hill, near 
Coin, 'tis said they find petrifyed crabs. At Bolton Hall the same way they have 
some remains of Henry vL, who lived here some time during his misfortunes, as a 
pair of bootes made of fine brown leather, and lined with an uncommon furr, some 
spoons that belonged to him and some other things. 

At Caulton (Calton), near Kirby Malham Dale, is the seat of General Lambert's 
family, where he was bom, and in the church is the monument of his son, the last of 
the family, in which it is mentioned that he was descended in a line from his ancestor 
in William the Conqueror's time, to whom he was allied by marriage. We went 
on to CJaigrave, where Mr. Rawthmeal, the publisher of the Antiquities of Over^ 
barrow^ places a Roman camp, which he supposes to be Julius Agricola's ; but on a 
strict enquiry I could not find it out. On the hills to the north they told me there 
were ruins called Norton Tower, which they say was to defend the pass. We came 
to a small town called Skipton, having passed near the village of Carlton, which 
gave title to a branch of the Burlington family. 
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At Skipton there is a fine old castle, formerly belonging to the Earls of Cumber- 
land and to the last of the family, who enjoyed it in her own right, the Conntess of 
Pembroke, who repaired it after it had been destroyed by the Parliament army ; it 
has a grand appearance on the outside, and has something of the look of Windsor, 
and the old furniture remains in it of the Countesses time. In the church are the 
monuments of the family. 

28th. — ^We went to Bolton-on-the-Wherf (Wharfe) to see the remains of the 
old Abbey,* which was first founded at Emesy (Embsay) by William Meschines and 
Cecilia his wife, in 1 1 20, and remoyed to this place by Alicia Rumelee, their 
daughter, in 11 5.1. The church is large, but irregular, and there is a grand tower 
built to it in 1156. In the front of it is this inscription : '* In the yer of our Lord 
MVCXXRU (?) bc^un this foundation, on who soul God have mercy, Amen.**' The 
grand old gateway is converted into an house for the steward. On the spot of the con- 
vent is a free school founded by the famous Robert Boyle. In Skipton is another founded 
by the Cliffords ; at Settle is another, and almost m every little town : it seeming to 
have been the humour about a century or two agoe to found such schools for their 
tenants and others. I here parted with Dr. Taylor, a physitian of Settle, who had 
accompanied me from that place, I travelled a little way on the south side of the 
Werf ( Wharfe) to Adlingham (Addingham). 

Lower on that river is Ilkley, supposed to be the ancient Olicana, where the 
old Roman road passes from Mandiester to Aldborow (Aldborough). There is here 
a famous alum spring, which is of great use in drying up both scrophulous and also 
old sores, where the constitution is strong enough to bear it. We crossed the moors 
on the river Aire to Selsden (Silsden), where there is an old house or hall of the 
Earl of Thanet I'he moors we passed are full of coals, and a horse-load of twenty 
stone of sixteen pounds each sells for fourpence at the pits. We went along the 
meadows, and at a little distance from the Aire came to a small market-town called 
Keightley (Keighley), situated on a stream called Keightley Reck or rivlet, which is 
the northern name for small rivers. This town has a manufacture of woosted, cali- 
mancoes, shaloons, and stockins, and there is a mill setting up for making the small 
wares of Manchester. 

We ascended the hills and came over the mOors to Cullingworth, crossing a 
stream, close to which rises a mineral water, which from the taste and colour I thought 
was chalvbeat, but I was afterwards told that it rises out of the coal mines, and was 
not drank, unless to kill worms. I rid on near a mile and came to another stream 
which was whitish and tinged the stones with a red colour, lliey told me it was » 
saiyer tor sewer, as I suppose) from the coal pits. It has a chalybeate taste, but as 
there is some marchasite in most coals of a vitrous quality, so it is used phisically 
only for the purpose mentioned. Enquiring whether they made coperas, I was in- 
formed that in some mines there was much of what they called a brass stone, which 
they sold to a merchant in Hallifax, probably to make copperas. 

We descended a great way down towards Halifax, having that fine vale in our 
view which is watered by the river Calder, and passed through EUingworth, where 
the Roman road went from Manchester to Aldborrow, and came to Hallifax, situated 
in a hole on a rivlet call'd the Haleac, and almost entirelv encompassed with hills or 
high ground, especially to the south, on which side the hills rise over it, not unlike 
the Mount of Olives over Jerusalem, and all the hills are full of coals. The town is 
not above a measured mile and a half in circumference. Some time ago they computed 
that there were 8,000 souls in the town. They have only one large church, but 
in the parish, which is of great extent, there are twelve chapels, which are donatives 
in the disposal of the rector, from 20/. to 100/. a year, and they have portions of 
tythes. There are a few Quakers and some Presbyterians in the town. Tliey still 
shew the stage built of stone on which they used to execute with the maid, after the 
Scotch custom. For when first the woollen manufacture was established here, the 
colliers and others were a very uncivilized people, and stole their clothes (cloths) 
from the hooks (tenters), and in order to terrifye them a law was made that if any 
were found guilty, they should be executed that way, and they keep the knife in the 

• S«c page 38. 
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jtjrl triiich wu <ued for this kind of »ecation. They htive a great naiiufactuie in 
lam and dolhs, and a very plentifiill market, and are all people of bttuness, and 
tho it is so iuee a town it is no coiponuion.* 

30th. — I went two miles over beautiful low hi[U, having on every side a delight- 
ftll proapect of fine improvements on [hem, and of the Unest vales, the high hills and 
moororhcith country ending about these parts. Wecamcintwo miles to Eleen 
(Elland) on the Calder, went a mile up that river and passed near Greteland ; on the 
hill of that name near it an altar was found, which was formerly in the house ofSr. 
John Saville at Bradley, about a mile further, but I found it vras removed. This was 
the honse of thai famons person who was Wardeo of Merton, Provost of Eton, and 
the publisher of 5L Chrysostom. I could see nothing about the house but these two 
dates, 1577 and 1598. I saw on the road a stone with these marlu on it, SS.XT, 
but it seemed to be a rough mountain stone. 



. From Bradley we ascended the hills, and passed by some potteries of coaise 
ware, for which they have a proper clay here, and on to Almoudbury, vulgaHv 
Ambury, about a mile to the south-east. It is what they call the Castle Hill, which 
it a very strong place. The whole top of the hill is slrongljjr fortifyed. To the north 
a narrow sleep p»rt of the hili is defended by fossees near thirty feet high ; the rest of 
the snmmil is divided in two by a foslee ; a plain part below about thirty paces 
broad is defended likewise by a fossee, and so is a narrow part which extends to the 
tonth-wesL There seems to have been a winding way up as from the town of 
Almondbury. This place is thought to be the old Cambadunutn-f Returning to Ihe 
town, I went on towards Wakefield, and passed by a pretty improvement of Sr. 
John Kays. 

Wakefield isiitnated on a rising ground, where ^ small rivlet falls into tha 
Calder, which runs at a little distance from the town. There is one fair church in it 

• S« Hulijax n, IIU Past, by J. W. Dftvit, F.S.A., ia Old VerkMn:, Stries I, tol. s, 
pp. 17—15. t S« Cakdh KULsaKT's HUlBry «f Almat^ury, 1 veil. 
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1 at a distance from the east. The town may be about a 
mile in circumference, and there 
have been many good houses buili 
initoriate jean, the mannfaclure 
of serge and doth being carried un 
here very briskly. I walkedamile 
to Heath, a very hne high situation 
over the river and round a green. 
There are seveial very pleasant 
houses built in thegieen by gentle- 
men of fortune. From this place I 
descended a mile to the south-west 
to Sandal, which is a mile fi'om 
Wakefield. In the road to thii 
town is the spot where Kichard, 
Duke of York, was slain in battle, 
the father of Edward IV., who 
caused a cross to be erected on the 
spot, which was thrown dovro in 
tbe Civil Wail of the last century, 
and now it is enclosed with so little 
dbtinction as that it appears only 
to be a small triangular lidd by the 
side of the road. Edward IV. also 



iuppose,toprajrfor the soul of his 
■nding. and is a beautiful piece 



which has I 
engraved. On the 
Free School here 
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" Schok Regin: 
Eliiabethae builded 
by George Savile 
and by Thomas 
Savile, his son." 
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X computed miles 
I Leeds, which ii 
finely situated on 

town of great trade 
in every t»an ch of the 
woollen trade, but 
principally in cloths 
of the price of 3r. 6J. 
to 71. a yard. The 
market everyThurs- 
day and Saturday, 
in summer at 6, m 
winter at 7 in the 
mominfi. On one 
tide of the street 
where four rows of 
forms are placed and 
Interior of Mixed Clcxh H»U. extending about two 

hundred yards in length, on which they have their cloth, and great sums are con- 
tracted for in one hour with very few wor^, the bnyer asking the price then bidding 
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in answer, and the other then tetts hii pricey and ihe bujrer, if he liliM It, 
ordert it to be sent to tnch  place. A bell rings before llie muket begin*, and to 
pat an end to it, and this is a curiosit]' many people go to see.* I vent to see the 
three chuichei in the town. St. John's was built by Mr. John HarriMn, Alderman, 
whose (licture is in the church. He built likewise a charity school, a free school, and 
a hospital for forty people, and died in 1651. 



Sl John'i Church, Lccdi. 



EimuOT to Leedi. 1750. 



in 17*9 i but I find no account of the Savile famUy here, as some book* mentian, I 
suppose, by mistake. Two miles below Leeds is Temple Newsocn, formerly a 
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commanderie of the Knights Templars, and now the seat of the Lord Irwmg of 
Scotland. I visited Mr. Wilson, the Antiquarian, and went to visit another curious 
person, Dr. Milner, a physitian, who was out of town. I went above two miles to 
Kirkstall Abbey, commonly call'd Cristal, founded in 1147 hy Henry Lacy, Baron of 
Pontefract, for monks of the Cistercian order, and dedicated to the Vircin Mary. It 
is on the river, and the Church is a very grand edifice, and particularly the tower, 
whidi is about 35 feet square, and seems to have given the hint for the tower of York 
Cathedral, which is probably the largest and finest in the world. It seems to be of 
much later date than the body of the church. There are three chapels on tlie east side 
of each of the cross isles, and there are eight arches which separate the body of the 
church from eadi of these isles. The stone which covered the altar now standing is 
eleven feet long and five broad. 

From this place I crossed the country towards the river Wherf, and saw on the 
other side of it, at some distance, a remarkable hill called Clarendon High Cliff, and 
on this side the river Arthington Hall, now a ruin, and ascended up to Harwood 
(Harewood), and in the Church I saw the fine monuments of the Gascoigne family, 
and particnUrly of that judge, Sr. William, who committed the Prince, afterwards 
Henry V., to prison. Near this is another tomb of Sr. Thomas Nevil, who married 
the judge's niece. Thorn, near this place, is the residence of the Lascelles family. 
Tlie old Castle near is a very plain, strong building ; it is towards the top of the hill 
looking to the river. I crossed over the Wherf, and went over the Heath to Knares- 
burgh (Knaresborough). 

P.S. — From Knareshuxgh, on the ist, I saw Harigate (Harrogate) waters and 
the Roman pigs of lead at Sr. Jno. Ogilby's, who shewed 'em me with great ciriiity. 
Dined there, came to Burrowbrid^e (Boroughbridge), saw the wonderful obelisks 
like Stonehenge, and went half a mile to Aldborrow, and saw the old Roman town 
there. 

2nd. I went to York, and being the Archbishop's publick day at Bishoos 
Thorp, I rid two miles and dined with his Grace, Dr. Dxake ; and the Rev. Mr. 
Wickam, poor Gibson's brother-in-law, spent the evening with me. 

3. 1 saw the cathedral and castle, dined at an ordinary, at which we had Sr. 
Jno. Kxfs company, and rid nine miles to Tadcaster, a Roman place ; saw some old 
remains. 

4. I saw Mr. Fox's Bramham, which is very fine abroad, came to Berwick, 
where the Kings of Northumberland lived, passed through Aberforths and Ledsom, 
and dined at Qistleforth, where I traced some thing of the Roman town ; went on, 
saw Pomfiret Castle, and lay at Wrabye (Wragby ?). 

5. Saw Sr. Rowland Wynne's fine new house there, called Nostal, went to 
church at Royston and came through to Bamesley, to the Earl of Strafford's, where I 
dined and lay, the Earl showing me all his improvements within ar.d without with 
great politeness. 

6. I walked and reviewed all again, and after breakfast set out, and went six 
measured miles to Wentworth House. The Marquis of Rockingham invited me to 
dinner, and my lady very politely engaged me to stay dl night. 

jf, A terrible day ; spent most of it in the fine library. Lord Malt, n the eldest 
son, near of age, abroad, three daughters marriageable here. 

Cambridge, Aug, 15, 1750. 

Knaresborough is situated on the river Nid, which falls into the Youre, between 

Borrowbridge and York. The banks here on each side of the Nid are very high, on 

the north side on which the town stands it is a perpendicular cliff, on the other side 

the steep ascent is covered with wood, and on that side there is a walk, which is 



* On April ist, 1889, the Coloured Cloth Hall Estate was handed over to the Corporatton of 
Leeds, when the Mayor (Aid. Ward), Aid. Sir Edvrin Gaunt (chairman of the O^rporate Property 
Committee), the Town Cleric (Sir (j«n:iee Morrison), and the Depaty Town Cleric (Mr. C. C. ToUiffe). 
as representing the Corporation, met at the Rotunda the trustees and their Rolicitor (Mr. C, E. 
Amndel). A cheque for jQ66fioo was paid over, in exchange for which Mr. Uarland (chairman) 
handed the Mayor the conveyance of the propercv, together with the ancient muniments of title and 
the key* of the property. The trustees afterwards entertained the representatives of the Corporatioa 
at luncheon, during whidi the president presented the (Corporation with a very fine model of the Qoth 
Hall Estate, which is to be located in the Fine Art Gallery. 
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\ an one aide o! thai wood is ihe famons dropping 
Epring, where a small hvlet luns toward the river, uid passing through a free stone 
rock It acquires a petri^g or rather incrusting quality, covering with the particles of 
free slone whatever lies in its way. A vast piece of this rock fell down about forty years 
ago, but so joyned to the rivlet that the water diSlises itself all ihiougt it ana dropt 
or falls down in a thousand little streams all round from the top ol the pendant rock, 
and makes one of the most beautiful and eitraordinaty appearances I ever saw. The 
lower parts of the rock are covered with several sorts of green mosses, many of which 
are incrusted, but some remain green, and hard as if frozen. Where it drops, it 
forms likewise vanous grotesque figures even to the bottom of the river ; and one of 
the comical produclioni of it are petrifyed periwigs, which actually become incrusled 
by leaving them in a proper nidus under the water. 

From the situation described of this town it must be imagined that it is 
very de%htfiil and ungular, and on one part over the cliff are the ruins of the fina 
old Castle which was destroyed by Oliver Cromwell. There is a most beaulifnl walk 



Exterior of Su Robcn'i Chapel. 
to Ihe high cliff to the west over the river, to the house of Sr. Henry Sligsbj 
(Slingsby), called Scriven-hall ; and at Ihe other end of the town, on the north side at 
the bottom of the cliff, is Robert's Chapel, which is a small room with an altar and 
niches all call out of the rock ; there are four barbarous heads in relief, and a ligure 
in the same taste on one side of the door without. This towa and the villages roand 
it carry on a great manufacture of coarse linnen clothes and huckabacks, from lod. lo 
zod. a yard ; and many of the people who drink the waters of Harigate lodge here ; 
and they have a long room for the people to meet in. 

To the west of the town is Scotlen-moore, where there is a camp which some 
call a Roman camp, but, whatever it is, Oliver Cromwell certainly encamped there, 
and it is more probable that it was made by him. On the other side of the rirer is 
Ihe Forest-moore, fiom which they say one may go all the way on such groand to 
Scotland without opening a gate. 
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From Knaresboroogh I went two miles to the south-wcsl to upper Haii|;ale ; on 
ihis foicit or heath are two medicinal springs, with houses, a long room, and accom- 
modolion for water-drinkent where any one can lodge and board for one and eight 
pence a day, breakrast excepted, which they commonly take at the long room. At 
lower Hangate, but a quarter of a mile, all except tea for is. a day. Ai upper 
Hacigale, the two springs were first called the Tiffet Wells, and all went 
by the name of Knaiesborough waters, but now the western well is called the 
old well ; over (hat there is a small stone work made in 1656, about which 




o request } and a book was writ about them, which 
■oine person meeting with about twenty or thirty years ago, brought these waters 
ag;un mto request, which baa been neglected for many years. This is a chalybeate 
spring, and th^ told me was good for stone, gravel, and consumption. To the 
south-east of this is such another well which is now called the Tif^l Well; it Is weaker 
but a lighter water than the other, and has the same virtues. To the south of this is 
a house, where there is a cold spring, which is esteemed the best cold balb in 
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England. I Ihen went (a Lower Htuieate, where theie ue three spring*, on]j[ a few 
yards apart ; they arc called the Stinking Wells, bj reason that the water U very 
nauseous and stinks ; they use these stinking wateis for bathing, and boyl half the 
quantity they bathe in, to which ihey put so much more that it is cold, and when 
they come out of it ihey go to bed and sweat an hour. 

From this place I went to a large village called Kipley on the Nid, where Sr. 
John Ingilb; lives in an old hou»:, but he has a. great curiosity in it, which is two 
pigs of lead, three foot eight inches long, four inches broad at top, six at bottom, and 
four inches deep. They were found at Seshey Moor, two miles from Peilley Bridge, 
near the mines of Greenow hill, and on the top of them is this inscription, " IMP. 
CAES DOMTANO X\G. COS. VII."; on the side this inscription, '• BRIG." The 
inscription on the ^de is at) abbreviation of Brigantes, the name of the people of this 
country. 

What b very remarkable is, that the 7th Consulship of Domilian is the very year 
that Julius Agricola came into Britain. This is al«o a proof that the Britains had 



worked in the lead mines before this time, and it is supposed that the lead marked id 
this manner was for the use of the Romans. 

There is a school here founded out of the fortune of two maiden ladies of this 
feiniljr. From Ripley I went seven miles to Borou^hbridge on Ihe Voure, a little 
above the place where Ihe Swale falls into it. In this rode I saw Kippon, and all 
that country I travelled through when I went last through the north part of York- 
shire into Ireland. 

In the meadows at Ihe entrance of Boioughbridge are those three obelisks 
which are something like the stones at Stonehenge ; ihey are engraved in Drake's 
AccottHt of Yoriikiri. They are not in a line, but rather make part of a circle, and 

Erobably were erected in memoiy of some great action, it being a proper spot for a 
Wtle ; or it may be an antienl temple of Ihe Dmids or rather British deitys. 
The common people call them the Three Sisters, and some the Devil's Arrows. 
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BuTTow bridge (Boronghbridge) Iho' ft poor town, without Miy trade or mmiu- 
bctore, tends members to Parliametit, and has a church in it which is a chapel to 
AldboTOw, a mile to the south-east of it, which is (he site of the uicient Isurium 
Brigantum. I traced the fossee of the old town and found it to be about six hundred 
yards from north to south, and four hundred and eighty from east to west. The wall 
was built of the red fcee itone, and ii is said was twelve feet thicli; it was on a 
foundation of pebble stones laid upon a blew clay ; and in many puts they have 
broke up the foundation ol the wall to gel stones (or building. To the north there is 
a great slope for aVoul eighty yaids, as if it were the natural situation of the ground. 
To the cast there are two mouods, one without the other, which is, I Suppose, what 
some persoDs have called a camp. On the south side there are some marks of 
 doable fossec. Many coins ol the low empire are found here, and they hare 
discovered four or five Roman pavements. * * It is said that this town was 

bornt I^ the Danes. There is a part of the place called Roadgate, from which 
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the Rconan vv/ went to Caractotiiiim, which roail may be seen in the meadows called 
Bi^es. 

On the 3nd of August I came seventeen measured miles from Aldborrow to 
York, throi^h a veiy Bne country ; being Che Archbishop's publick day. I rid two 
miles to Bishopsthorpe and dined with his Grace, and came to York in the evening. 

3rd. — I reviewed the Cathedral, which, in the structure of the walls and windows 
and in the laice tower, exceeds all cathedrals I ever saw. Salisbury exceeds it in 
the 6neness of the pillars and the spire ; Winchester in the grand ascent to the quire ; 
Strasburgh in the fine open work of the tower and spire ; but I think it may be called 
the glory of alt Gothick churches, or as somebody expressed it, the Queen of Gothick 
bvil^ngs. I also went to see the castle ; the tower there consists of three semicircles 
and a grand entrance ; but the new built jsyl, a Dorick hall H, with a chapel, 
exceeds all buildings I ever saw of that kind, for the convenience of the prisoners who 
have liberty of a conn between the wii^> I set out in the afternoon to Tadcasler, 
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situated on the Wherf over which there is a fine bridge of five arches. At the north 
side of the town, there are marks of an old castle or Danish fort, which consist of a 
mount and some outworks to the west and south. 

4th. — I then came to Newtown Ktme, and from thence, two miles to the villafre 
of Dramham, and a mile further to Mr. Fox's, Bramham House, late Lord Bingley*s, 
whose heiress he married ; it is a handsome house and offices built of hewn stone ; 
behind the house are walks with very high hedges on each side, and a terrace goes 
round great part of the improvement fenced with a haha wall ; one comes round to 
a Dorick building, like the front of a temple, and then to a Gothick building not quite 
finished ; and so one descends to the water, from which there is an avenue to the 
house, and another up to a round lonick temple, something in imitation of the Temple 
of Hercules at Tivoh. There is a coosiderable ascent to Siis temple, and from that 
there are three or four vistos, one of which is terminated by a Donck building, some- 
thing like the portico of Covent Garden church ; and to the west of the garden, in the 
park, is a thatched house, to which the family go for variety, and take some 
refreshments. « 

From Bramham I went about two miles to Berwick-on>Elmet, the place of 
residence of the ancient kings of Northumberland. The fossee round the old town 
is very plain ; at the south-west corner was the castle, a high mount, VaUed 
Hall Tower, with remains of the old works to the west and south. But the 
tradition is that the kings resided at Polston, where there is a farm house which we 
saw half a mile before we came to this place, where there are foundations of old walls 
and marks of fish ponds. At Berwick church there is a statue of a person in armour 
holding something veiy lari^e in his hands, and the sculpture is not bad ; under it is 
an inscription in Gothick characters, and I discovered the date of 145$. In the church 
is a handsome lonick monument made in Italy ; the pillars of which are of Jallo of 
Siena ; it was erected in memory of Sr. John Gascoigne by his son, Sr. Edward, who 
is lately dead, the seat of the family being at Parlington, near this place. 

Aberforth is above a mile from this place^ and from here we went on the high 
Roman road for about two miles near to Leedsom (Ledsham), the seat now of ttie 
Earl of Huntington, and formerly of Lady Betty Hastings, the only child of the 
daughter of Sr. John Lewis, a great East India merchant, who purchased this estate. 
It is a large old house, very finely situated on the heigth about a mile from the river 
Aire. To the west, on the plain, is Kipax (Kippax) where Sr. John Bland is building 
a fine house. I came to Castleforth on the Aire, a little below the place where the 
CaJder falls into it ; this was the old L^etium, called also Logetium I traced some 
remains of the old fossee in the fields near the ford, to which the Roman road came 
from about Kipax ; some part they call the Castle field ; and in a common field 
called Bean field, they frequently find Roman coins. I ascended up the hills 
^bove the town, and had a fine view of the country to the east, in which I saw many 
small towns, as Brotherton, where Margaret, Queen to Edward I., when she was 
hunting, happened to fall in labour, and was brought to bed of Thomas of Brother- 
ton, Earl of Norfolk and Marshal of England. 

From Haslewood one may see the cathedrals of York and Lincoln, and under 
it is the quarry called Petresport, out of which the stone was dug with which York 
cathedral was built. And near Towton was a famous battle in 1461, as some say 
100,000 on each side, in which the house of Lancaster was defeated. Near Pontefract 
I passed by an old castle, called New Hall, which belonged to the late Archibald 
Daws. I saw the ruins of the famous castle of Pontefract, which commands a fine 
view of the country ; besides the castle there was a modem fortification about the 
town ; it was destroyed by Oliver Cromwell. They show the round tower where 
Richard II. was murdered. I went four miles to Wrexby, near which is an old 
monastery called Nostal, turned into a mansion house now belonging to Sr. Rowland 
Wynne, but almost destroyed, as he has built a large new house near it, which is the 
most convenient I have seen. 

6. — I went four miles to Royston to church ; and going through Bamsley, two 
miles further, I came in two miles t? Went worth Castle, the seat of the Earl of 
Strafford, called in the maps Staynberhall. I waited on his lordship, and found 
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there hia lady, Lady Mary Cook, and Col. Campbell, very nearly relnled to Ihe 
Duke of Aigyle, md 1 think Ibe next heir after his father. His lordship in the 
evening showed me all his improvements. The house is in the park, and the offices 
and kitchen garden, to the west, ue hid by plantations. The house is built to part 
of an old house, which is not seen from the avenue. There are fifteen windows in 
ea£h storey in front ; the lower storey is a grand apartment of six or seven rooms, the 
door cues of which arc all of marble. Over it is a fine gallery, 180 feet long and 24 
broad ; a square is divided from it at each end by an open cutonade of 
Corinthian pillars of the grey marble of Cansra, and between them and the wall are 
four slatnes on pedestals of the same marble ; behind the bouse is wood and walks 
with high edges in the wilderness way, and to the east a grand lawn up the hill, with 
snch wilderness on Ihe other side, and a bowling green at top. This lawn is 
terminated at lop with an obelisk, and beyond it is a wall built with battlements ; and 
to the west, on the site of an old Danish fort, which was defended by a double dllch, 
the late lord built a castle with foor towers and a grand gateway, over which there 
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is a line room. In the middle of the court the present earl erected the statue of his 
Rtther, on a pedestal, all in marble, executed hy.Rysbrack, with a Latin inscription 
on it ; over it is a canopy supported by four Corinthian pillars oi free stone. 

This castle commands a very Rne view of the country to the south ; to the north- 
west an openitu; which extends as far as Ihe hills beyond Halifax ; to Ihe north-east 
a Tery beautifulopeniiig all along Ihe course of the river Don. Returning to the 
house, there is a great lawn to the east, bounded to the north by a serpentine river, 
which is to be brought across the avenue to the house, and a bridge lo be built over 
it. From this there is a suite of pools of water down lo the vale below, all the works 
of the present earl, and in great taste. To the south-east of Ibe house beyond the 
lawn is a wood, in the middle of which is a circular lawn, where the present earl 
has erected a Corinthian pillar, in imitation of that of Sl. Maria Majore at Rome, 
with this inscription on the pedestal : " To the memory of his Grace lohn, Dnke of 
Argyle and Greenwich, this column was dedicated in 1744." From this there is a 
riding to Weutworth House, in which there is a very line spring and a little summer- 
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house tynilt all over it. This riding extends as far as two miles from the housei with 
mile stones set up, it being the road to Weutworth House, the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham's, to which X went on the 7th. After having reviewed all these fine improve- 
ments of the Earl of Strafford, I passed by Tankersley Park, where there is an old 
mined mansion house. 

We came to Wentworth Church, in which the Wentworth family was buryed. 
First, Thomas Wentworth, Esq., who died in 1587, then his son, Sir William 
Wentworth, father of the Earl of Strafford, who was beheaded, and near it is the 
monument of that Earl. 

I went a mile further to Wentworth House, where the Marquis invited me to 
dinner, and I was engaged to stay thtoe three days by the great civility and polite- 
ness of the Marchioness, daughter to the great Earl of Notingham. And here is one 
of the greatest improvements made by one person who has purchased in this county, 
notwithstanding this immense expence, 2000/. a year. The house, except a little 
piece of the old house, was all built by the present Marquis, who, till the death of 
the Marquis of Rockingham, was Earl of Malton and Viscount Higham. It is a 
grand building round three courts, with offices on each side in a line with it. There 
IS an ascent to the grand portico, which is two pillars in depth, and leads to a saloon 
sixty feet square and forty-five high, on each side of which is a grand apartment 
of three or four rooms, besides three or four lesser rooms behind them, none of which 
are finished. In the library the Marquis has a valuable. collection of books, reflecting 
telescope, and a piece of antiquity I never saw before, called the Shepherd's Block ; 
it is of yew, about two feet long, and three inches square, it was the contrivance for 
an almanack before printing. At each comer the days of three months are marked 
by notches, the Sunoays distinguished by a laiger notch, and the signs are cut for each 
month. There is a handsome chapel, where they have prayers every morning 
between ten and eleven. The front of the house is of free stone, the back part of 
brick, with window cases and pilasters of free stone. At the south-west comer, over 
the road, is an open lonick temple. 

To the north-east of the front of the house is a part of the park, from which one 
ascends to a height covered with wood, on the summit of which the marquis has 
lately erected a pyramidal building very near a hundred feet high. It is on a base 
about forty feet square and fifteen high ; on this the pyramid is built, which has 
rather the diminution and an obelisk. There is a geometrical staircase to the top of 
it, which is crown'd with a cupola, round which is a gallery without that projects 
about two feet all round. Over the door is this inscription : '* This pyramidal Building 
was erected by his Majesty's most dutiful subject, Thomas, Marquis of Rockingham, 
in grateful respect to the protector of our religion, laws and liberties King George the 
Second, who, by the blessing of Grod, having subdued a most unnatural rebellion in 
Britain, 1746, maintains the ballance of power, and settles an honourable peac^ in 
Europe, 1748." 

On the loth I went four measured miles from Wentworth House to Rotherham, 
which has its name from the river Rother, on which it is situated, and by which there 
is navigation from the Don for large barges, by means of locks. This river is 
supposed to have had its name from the red earth it runs through. There is a very 
handsome Gothick church in the town with a good spire. Tnomas of Rotherham, 
Archbishop of York, and Bp. Saunderson were born here. About a mile beyond 
the town is Temple brugh (Templeborough), which appears plainly to have been a 
Roman town ; the circuit within the fossee is about 160 yards square, there being an 
entrance, as in the middle, only on the east and west, and this is called Castle guard. 
A natural bank to the north is call'd Temple brugh, there seems on the south side 
to have been a double fossee. On the other side of the river, a little higher, is 
Kemberworth hill, from which I was informed a fossee and bank goes to Kember- 
worth, to Grape brook, to Hofi, and so over the common to Swinton, and so to 
Mexbnrgh. Near this place is Connisborough, the British Caer Conan, where 
Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, was born. Before the entrance to it is a barrow 
which they call Hengist's tomb. In the church is a curious monument, which is a 
room built of blue marble with reliefs on it ; and there are remains of the castle on 
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the hill. I went on to the south-east, and coming up to Freetown I called on D;*. 
Drake, the minister of the parish, a person well versed in antiquities of the country, 
and brother to Dr. Drake, who published his account of Vorkshire. 

In 175 1, Dr Pococke, again visited Yorkshire, and describes his 
tour through parts of East and North Yorkshire, and gives many 
interesting particulars of Wressle Castle, Selby, Cawood, Hazle- 
wood, Tadcaster, Topcliffe, Thirsk, Masham, Tickhill, Middleham, 
etc. 



SOME ANTIQUITIES OF YORK CITY. 

James Torr, Gent., of York, Gough says, was a man ** whose 
application and exactness were prodigious," and takes the pains to 
tell us what vast stores of MSS. he left at his death, which fell into 
the hands of Archbishop Sharp, whose executors gave them to the 
Library of the Dean and Chapter. One of these MSS. contains no 
less than 1,255 columns in folio, for the most part closely writ in a 
very small but legible hand, with a complete index, and with two 
volumes more form the record of the "Antiquities Ecclesiastical of 
the City and County. " They were kept in Gough's time sub sigillo 
in the registers office, and ;fc 1,500 had been offered for them to be 
printed. 

Burton made good use of them in his badly born MmiasHcon^ 
and Whitaker in the Craven and other works of the same tenor 
of a minor worth and interest, but they still lie sub sigillOy waiting 
for the time when they may be edited and printed, let us hope in 
the Record series, by the grace of His Grace and the Dean and 
Chapter. 

It fell out also after our worthy had gone to his rest that 
bookseller Hildyard, of York, wishing to turn an honest penny (?) 
brought out ** The Antiquities of York City, etc., collected from the 
papers of Christopher Hildyard, Esq., by James Torr, Gent.," 
and thereby not only sowed nettle seed on the honest man's grave, 
but reaped what he had sown to the stinging of his own hand. 

It was Christopher Hildyard's own book, printed at York in 
1664, with notes and additions by Torr, as the title runs, but 
Nicholas, his son, said the bookseller lied, and so there was cudgel 
play over it in the Evening Post of that year, in which the 
knavish printer came out with a broken record. Hildyard said, 
**I lent your father my namesake's papers, from which the book 
was drawn up, with additions by him down to this time." ** You 
have the MSS. then," Nicholas answers; **now produce it, or 
any part of it written by my father, and that will do." Yet he 
not only failed to do this, but confessed before witnesses he could 
not, and so the matter stands to this day waiting for Torr's auto- 
graph to prove Hildyard was an honest man. It is of no great 
worth in any case. Drake's great " Argand Lamp," nineteen years 
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after, cast this and all other books about our ** Capital" into 
the shade, and does still.'*' But there are many curious and 
interesting notes which are to be found nowhere else, not in 
Drake even, and seem well worth a wider reading than the ancient 
volume can now give them. 

NOTES FROM TORR (?) 

1292 to 1296. These five years the Mayoralty was in the King's hands, and 
Sir John Melsa was Govemour of the City, who was a great Warriour and tall of 
stature, as appeareth by some of his arms, and namely his Helmet, still to be seen in 
Aldbro Church in Holdemese, where he lieth buried under a fair monument, no ways 
defaced. 

1303. In this year Thomas, Fifth son to K. Edward the First b^ Queen 
Margaret, his second wife, was bom at Brotherton, a little village in Yorkshire. 

1 318. This year the Exchequer was kept at York, and, the King being here, 
the Scots entred England » came to York, burnt the suburbs, and took John, 
Earl of Britain, the Karl of Richmond, and many other prisoners. And a con- 
troversy arose between the citizens of York and others of London, occasioned by 
certain slanderous words, whereby several on both sides were slain. 

1326. This year Sir John Henalt, coming with 500 men in aid of the King 
against the Scots, and falling at diffirence with the English at York upon Trinity 
Sunday, 80 Lincolnshire men were slain, and were buried under a stone in St. 
Clement's Churchyard, in Fossgate, and much of the city was burnt at the same 
time. 

139a In this year, in the city of York, died eleven thousand in a short space. 

1526. John Smith was chosen Sheriff, but refused to stand, so he removed to 
Skipton-in- Craven, and there lived till his death. But his executors were forced to 
pay t)^e King's fee farm from the time of his going away untill his death. 

^ 1541. In August this year the King made a progress to York, where he stayed 
12 days. The Mayor presented him with ;£^ioo. Then he went to Hull 

1 55 1. This year was Trinity steeple, in Mickl^[ate, and St. John's steeple at 
Ouse Bridge end, blown down with a great wind. 

1564. This year, on Twelfth Day, Ouse Bridge was broken down by reason of 
a great snow and sudden thaw. The water did rise to a great height, so that the 
flood and ice being so vehement, two bows within one arch and 12 houses standing 
upon the bridge were overthrown, and 12 persons drowned. 

1572. This year, the 22nd of August, the Earl of Northumberland was 
beheaded on a scaffold in the Pavement, and his head set on a very high pole on the 
top of Micklegate Barr, but his body was buried in Crux Church by two of his 
servants and tluree women. 

1603. April the i6th, being Palme Sunday, the King, James I., came to York 
on his journey toward London, and was very worthily entertained by the citizens, 
insomuch that he said he would be a Burgess amongst them ; and on the i8th he dined 
at the Lord Mayor's, and after dinner went from thence to Grimston, beyond Tad- 
caster, wither the Lord Mayor went the next day. 

.* It will interest my readers to see the contemporary advertisement of this work 
I find pasted within the cover of my copy : — ** Mr. Drake, of York, gives notice that 
his History and Antiquities of that ancient city and its Cathedral Church being now 
in the Press, and the many copper plates necessary to the Work being now in the 
bands of the best masters in that art, such as are willing to subscribe to it, or have not 
yet paid in their subscriptions, are desired to do so forthwith, otherwise they will be 
excluded the benefit of the subscriptions. Subscriptions taken in by Mess. Gyles & 
Williamson in Holbom, Mr. Gosling in Fleet Street, Mr. Strahan in Cornhill, 
London ; Mrs. Fletcher and Mr. Clements in Oxford, Mr. Thurlboaine in Cambridge, 
Mr. Mancklin and Mr. Hilyard in York, and by Mr. Swale in Leeds, booksellers." 
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1606. This year diverse citizens were forced, by command of the Lord Mayor, 
to take up their shop stalls and to have their shop windows to fall upon tum'd 
stoops. 

1607. There was a great frost this year, so that there were matches of sporting 
and horse races upon the nver Ouse. 

1608. This year, about the 1 6th of December, began a great frost, which con- 
tinued so that on St. Stephen's Day people went over and along the river Ouse in 
greater numbers than in any street in the city, and on New Year's Day they began to 
play at foot ball on the ice as boldly as on land, and at the same time there was a 
horse race upon the ice from the Tower of St. Mary Gate end, next the river, through 
the great arch of the bridge, to the Cyme near Skeldergate postern. 

1618. This year Thomas Agar, tanner, Lord Mayor, had a stab with a knife in 
the left breast, three inches deep, given by Charles Colson, a taylor, being in drink, 
but it proved not mortal, for which wicked fact he was adjudged seven years' im- 
prisonment, fined one hundred pounds, and at every Quarter Sessions he was carried 
through the city on horseback with his face toward the horse tail, and a paper on his 
forehead shewing his crime, and every of the said days stood certain hours in the 
pillory. 

162$. This year the great Feast called Tanton Feast, but commonly Tanton 
Piggs,* kept by a master and eight keepers in St, Anthonies Hall, in Peasholme, 
every three years, was left off, and the fellowship dissolved. 

1633. This year, the 24th of May, the king being on his journey to Scotland, 
came to York attended by a very great number of nobility and gentry, and on Sunday 
dined at the Lord Mayor's. After dinner he went to the Minster, and so up to the 
top of the Lanteme to view the city and country. And lay at the Manour four nights. 

1639. This year, on the last of March, the King came to York in a post>coach, 
and was met by the Sheriffs on the midst of Tadcaster bridge, and on Maunday 
Thursday the Kmg's Almoner kept the Maunday in the Minster, giving as the King's 
Gift to nine-and-thirty poor men, each of them four vards of Holland, three yards of 
broad cloathe, a pair of^shoes, a wooden platter with a jowle of ling, and another of 
salmon, six red herrings, two loaves of bread, a scale of wine, twenty shillings in 
money, nine-and-thirty single pence, and washed all their feet. 

1640. This year, the 22nd of August, the King came to York in his Expedition 
against the Scots, and on the 29th day rode to Noithalerton, where he heard the 
Scots had taken Newcastle, and intended to be at York within a week. His Majesty 
returned to York again, and sent to Hull for ammunition, whence within three days 
came 30 great pieces of brass ordnance, with all things fitting, which where drawn 
up into Clifton Ings and fields and Bishop's fields, in which places tents were pitched 
and bulwarks raised, and a bridge of boats was made over tne Ouse. 

1643. This year, the 23rd of April, the Scots faced York at a distance on the 
west side of the river Ouse, and on the 29th day they, with other forces of the enemy, 
laid so close siege to the city that a quarter of veal or mutton sold for sixteen shillings, 
beef at four shillings a stone, a pigg at seven shillings, a hen at four shillings, e|^ at 
threepence a piece, and fresh butter at two shillings and eightpence per pound; but 
there was no want of salt meat or any sort of g^rain at reasonable rates, and of wine, 
beer, and ale there was plenty. 

* Drakb has a note about this Feast, which was foonded, he presumes, at the Dissolati(m» 
when the property of the ancient Hospital^ of St. Anthony on Peasehohne Green, Leland saw and 
counted one of the sights of the town, fell into the hands of a Gild which went by the name of Tantoa 
Piggs, and the Gild tell on this plan of a three years' feast as one capital way of^spendtng the money 
and perhaps of answering awkward questions about the balance on hand or spent by the master and 
his lxx>ti companions, and then he gives us this curious bit of gosap about the Order and its ways. 
The legendar)' story of St. Anthonv of Padua and his pig is represented in one of the windows of the 
church of St Saviour's. The bretnren of this house used to go a begging in the city and elsewhere, 
for they were mendicants^ and used to be rewarded for St. Anthony's sake. But If they were not 
relieved every time with a full alms they grumbled, said their prayers backwards, and told the people 
St. Anthony would plague them for it by iniiictiDg on them his ** Fire." So in time they had such an 
ascendancy, and the patron saint of the Hospital ¥ras held In such esteem, that when any penon's 
sow pigged, one was set anart and fed as fat as they could to give to St. Anthony's Freres that thev 
might not be tonnented witn this fiery disease. Thence came tM saying, ** As fint as an AnthoAy Pig.*' 
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During the Leaguer the enemy shot well nigh forty fiery bullets out of their 
mortar pieces, which providence so directed as that moat of them were quenched in 
the river Fosse. Only one slew a maid in Thursday market, and a shell of one fell 
into Master Clarke's, the writing-master*s, chamber there, which broke down a sparr 
of the house, and cast down a couple of ling upon old Mrs. Clarke, which knocked 
her under the table, being almost four-score years of agei so that the table did 
preserve her from hurt, save only a scarr where there was no wound. 

June 16. The Sectarian army did blow up St. Mary*s Tower, and at the same 
time made a breach in the wall where they would enter, but the citizens and the 
White Coats of the Marquess of Newcastle's regiment, on being led by their com- 
manders, above forty oftne eneipy were slain in the garden and. bowling green, and 
about 250 taken prisoners. After this the enemy was much daunted, Cromwell, that 
monster of men, being in that quarter. And alter this our souldiei's would jeer the 
enemy and tell them they were stealing the King's apples, but were taken in the 
Mannor. July the first the enemy raised their cie^e to give Prince Rupert battle, and 
on the next day fought him on Marston Moor, wher<: the Prince was defeated, yet not 
till he first made all the enemy's generals run. 

1661. The 29th of May, being the King's birthday, was observed in the city 
with great solemnity, and the effigies of the late usurper and tyrant, Oliver Cromwell, 
doathed in a pink sattin suit, and the picture of that base miscreant. Judge Bradshaw. 
As likewise the hellish Scotch Covenant and the late States Arms, which stood in the 
Common Hall, were on the same day hung upon a gallows set up in the Pavement, 
and at last put into three tar barrels and burnt, together with the gallows, in the 
presence of at least one thousand citizens in arms and a multitude of spectators. 

1673. This year lanthornes were ordered to be hung out on winter nights on 
the principal comers of the streets. 

1679. November 6th, James, Duke of York, with his Duchess, came to the 
dty, and Mr. Prickett, the Deputy Recorder, made a short speech to him by the fire- 
side in his chamber, saying '* The city was more honored by his Royal Highness 
bearing the title of the Diike of York than it had been (as) the birth place of the 
Great Constantine." 

1685. On the loth of February, this year, King James II. was with great 
solemnity proclaimed King in this city. On the 19th, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Common Council made an Address to His Majesty. This year his Majesty re- 
newed the City Charter, brought by Mr. Prickett, who was met betwixt York and 
Tad .aster by 5cx> citizens on horseback, thence to the Guild Hall, where the whole 
company drunk thdr Majesties healths^ the streets being all illuminated, the bells 
ringing, and other expressions of joy, • 

1087. This year Bishop LAbume came to York and Confirmed several of the 
Rombh persuasion, and Consecrated the Mass House. 

1680. This year the Coundl Chamber in the Mannour was converted into a 
Roman Chapel and consecrated, and on Thursday, the 22nd of November, a great 
number of the gentry of the county assembled at the Guild Hall, and in the after- 
noon seized upon the main guard, disarming the King's souldiers there on guard 
with loud acclamations for the Church of England, the Protestant religion, and a 
Free Parliament. About five days after the mob of the dty pulled down all the 
newly erected Popish Chapds, and fell on plundering several private houses of 
Papists. 

This is the grist of Christopher Hilyard's book, fathered on 
poor Mr.Torr by bookseller Hilyard. The matter after 1664 is of very 
slight interest, except the notes about the last of the Stuarts, 
which hold a dramatic touch as we trace the thing along from 
Prickett's speech to the day when the gentry of the county rushed 
in on the main guard, and the mob followed suit as wreckers. 

ROBERT COLLYER. 
Nevo Y&rk, August ^ i88^. 
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HECKMONDWIKE COLLEGE. 

Conversing one day with some students from Airedale and 
Rotherham Colleges respecting the origin of Heckmondwike 
Lecture, I found that they were not aware that both those 
colleges had sprung from one which formerly existed at Heck- 
mondwike. Having told them that the building was still intact, 
they expressed a strong desire to see it, and I at once volunteered 
to act as guide. Starting on the spur of the moment, we were 
soon climbing the very steep hill on the slopes of which stands 
the thriving village of Norristhorpe. On reaching the bend in 
the road the gradient is somewhat easier, but we had yet a con- 
siderable climb before we finally turned down the rural lane 
(formerly an old pack-horse road) which leads to Southiield. 
Having now breathing time, my companions began to look around 
them, and were much struck with the splendid view which, 
extending the entire length of Spen Valley, embraced also glimpses 
of the vale through which the Calder winds its sinuous course. 
Down in the valley, all along the course of the stream which gives 
it its name, the mill chimneys rose like the masts in a crowded 
dock, and on the hill sides all around scores of others were visible 
in every direction. 

Having ascertained that we had not much farther to go, my 
companions befgan to look out for the College. They could see 
miles in all directions, but they could see no signs of the venerable 
ecclesiastical pile they had come to inspect, and were much 
astonished when I pointed out a modest building a few yards 
away, which was so very humble that they had entirely overlooked 
it. They gazed for some time in amazement at the simple cottage, 
and then having satisfied themselves that no joke was intended, 
walked laughingly up the little fold to inspect it more closely. 

Heckmondwike College boasts indeed no " soaring spire 
piercing the blue," no *' sculptured stones," no ** long-drawn 
aisles," nevertheless, rough and homely as it looks, it was, more 
than a hundred years ago a notable centre of light and influence. 
Some of the noblest ministers in the Congregationalist body ot that 
generation were trained beneath its roof. Amongst these were the 
future heads of the Colleges at Homerton and Hoxton, George 
Lambert of Hull, Galland of Honley, Bruce of Liverpool, Dr. 
Boothroyd of Huddersfield, Joseph Cockin of Halifax, Jonathan 
Toothill of Hopton, and many others I might name. Good old 
Jonathan Toothill, whose name is still fragrant in this locality, was, 
it appears, troubled somewhat with nervousness in the early part of 
his residence with Mr. Scott, and to cure himself of it he was 
in the habit of trying to imagine that the trees in the romantic 
hollow just below were a congregation, and there he rehearsed 
to that silent company many of the wonderful sermons which were 
afterwards listened to with so much pleasure by his little flock at 
Hopton, 
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The Heckmondwike College originated in this way. The Rev. 
Edward Hitchin, of White Row, London, an earnest evangelical 
preacher, having married one of the Priestley family (an aunt of 
the celebrated Dr. Priestley, the philosopher), who were intimately 
connected with the Upper Chapel, Heckmondwike, often came into 
this locality to see his relatives and friends. During these visits he 
was much in the company of the Rev. James Scott, the noted 
pastor of that sanctuary. At that time a great wave of Socinianism 
was sweeping over the Nonconformist churches, and many of the 
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congregations in Yorkshire had been much injured and scattered. 
The earnest desire of these two devoted men was to check the 
progress of Arian doctrines, and the outcome of their long 
conferences was the establishment, in 1756, of the "Northern 
Education Society," which it was stated was " established for the 
purpose of dispelling the cloud of Socinian darkness spreading 
over the Northern counties." Amongst other means of checking 
the serious declensions, it was resolved to establish and maintain an 
Academy in the North of England, and Mr, Scott was pressed to 
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put himself at the head of it. After some deliberation, he, with the 
consent of his church, inaugurated the new college, his first pupils 
being Thomas Waldegrave (of Bury St. Edmunds), Timothy 
Priestley (of Kipping), and Richard Plumbe (of Nottingham). Mr. 
Scott proved an able tutor ; his students steadily increased, and 
altogether about 70 men were trained by him for the ministry. The 
ordinary number in residence at one time was about ten or a dozen. 
Mr. Scott's deportment to those placed under his charge was kind 
and courteous and he was much esteemed by them for his remark- 
able patience and affability. His lessons were not confined to the 
hours devoted to study, for every meal time, and in the long winter 
evenings, he was in the habit of starting conversations and dis- 
cussions which often proved of as much value as the lessons which 
had been studied during the day. It is said that he was exceed- 
ingly particular about the young men he admitted, and required to 
be satisfied that they had been soundly converted to God before he 
would take them into his house. A writer in the Evangelical 
Magazine for November, 1795, says : — " Of the Academy at 
Heckmondwike, in which many of the Independent ministers have 
received their training, we have much reason to be thankful. 
Perhaps no institution of the kind has been, on the whole, and for 
the extent to which it went, more singularly blessed. The men 
who have come from there have for the most part been good 
orthodox and experimental Christians. They have preached what 
they have known of the word of life, and promoted greatly the 
power of true religion. By their instrumentality, decayed or 
decaying congregations have been revived, and many new ones 
raised up." , 

It was in connection with this College that the religious festival, 
known as Heckmondwike Lecture, was first established. Mr. 
Scott, in order to avoid the distractions which the frequent visits 
of the friends of the students occasioned, determined to make the 
visiting day an annual one; and wishful also to make it spiritually 
profitable, he was in the habit of asking well-known ministers to 
preach in his chapel. Although the College at Heckmondwike 
ceased to exist as an educational institute on the death of Mr. 
Scott in 1783, after an honourable career extending over 27 years, 
the '^ Lecture" still continues, and grows rather than wanes in 
popularity. 

Heckmondwike, i88g. FRANK PEEL. 



GUISBOROUGH. 

This once somewhat important town is situated in a pictur- 
esque and fertile valley in Cleveland, 21 miles from Whitby, 8 from 
Stokesley, 7 from Redcar, and about 28 miles from Thirsk, but 
has in these later days, as the result of the departure of trade and 
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commerce from it, been left in the cold, and finds its present in- 
terest mainly with the archaeologist, the artist, the day excursionist, 
and the resident miner. It has, however, an ancient history, and 
a well certified reputation. Baxter, in his glossary, says Guis- 
borough was the Urbs Caluvium of the ancients ; and it certainly 
appears in Domesday Book as ** Ghighesburgh," and as belonging 
to Ulchel before the Conquest ; and we are told that ** Uchtred 
possessed three manors in Ghigesburgh, Middleton, and Hutton 
Low Moor.'' At the time of the Norman survey, the Earl of Morton 
had some possessions here which were afterwards given by the 
Conqueror to his friend Robert de Brus, Lord of Skelton, who was 
possessed of about 40,600 acres in Yorkshire. At that time there 
were already here a priest, a church, and a mill. Camden mentions 
the place and compares it with Puteoli in Italy, '*for grateful 
variety,'' and adds that ''in point of healthfulness it far surpasses 
it. " We know from other sources that its climate had formerly a ' 
high reputation, and ** ould Doctor Len of Yorke usually sent his 
patyents to Gisbroughe to lye there to recover their health." 
Smollett, in his Present State of all Nations, etc., wrote, **On 
the sea-coast are rocks that look like brass; and droves of seals are 
often seen basking in the sun, or sleeping on the rocks ; when one 
of them always stands sentinel, and, upon the approach of danger, 
gives the alarm by plunging herself into the sea." And Dr. 
Granville observes that "none but those who have visited the 
district would probably believe the assertion that a drive from 
Stokesley to Guisborough affords one of the richest treats in 
England to the lover of landscape, yet so it is." 

Guisborough now consists of one main street, with others 
branching off from it, many and comfortable houses have been 
built since the discovery of ironstone in its neighbourhood. In the 
centre of the market-place is the cross, a large square stone pillar, 
surmounted with globe and vane, on a square basement. The 
Town Hall, built of stone, was erected in 1821 on the site of the 
old toll-booth. The Grammar School, and Hospital of Jesus at 
the north-east corner of the churchyard, were founded and endowed 
in 1 561 by Robert Pursglove, the last Prior of Guisborough, for 
two wardens, a schoolmaster, and twelve poor single persons, six 
of each sex. As a consequence of mismanagement and misappli- 
cation of the funds of the Charity, a Chancery suit was commenced 
in 1788, which did not terminate until 1823, and then with heavy 
and serious expenses. In connection with this Charity is a house 
in York, and a farm of 61 acres at Carlton Miniott, producing a 
rental of ;^i2o a year, or thereabout, bequeathed in 1694 by the 
Rev. Richard Lumley for the sole benefit of the perpetual curate of 
Guisborough, on cnndition that he read prayers in the church twice 
every day to the almspeople, and administer the sacrament to them 
monthly. 
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An Augustinian Priory was founded here either in 1119 or in 
1 1 29, the date being uncertain ; and it is said to have been by the 
brother of the first prior. As time went on it became one of the 
most important foundations of the Order, having as many as fifty 
churches and chapels belonging to it. Gifts to Guisborough at 
various periods added very greatly to the founder's donations, in- 
cluding Markes (Marske), Uplytham, Danby, Levington, Varum, 
and Karlton. At the Dissolution, when its annual gross value was 
;^7i2, it was the wealthiest religious house in Yorkshire, except 
St. Mary's at York (;^i65o). Fountains (;^998), and Selby (;£^779). 
The church was burnt down May i6th, 1289, through the careless- 
ness of a plumber at work on the roof, and the canons seem to 
have set to work on rebuilding it in great magnificence, as evidenced 
by the present remains, which are amongst the finest of the 
Decorated Period. In 1375 the prior had a licence to fortify his 
convent, which was too near the border to be quite safe. The east 
end, 100 feet at the gable, is conspicuous in all distant views, and 
it is the principal relic of the later church. No part of the lateral 
walls remains, except the responds of the arcade, and some frag- 
ments which formed the angle with the eastern wall. The width of 
the choir has been 35ft. 6in., that of each of the side aisles 17ft. 
6in. ; making together 70ft. 6in. The window above the high altar 
has filled nearly the whole of the end of- the choir, and must have 
been one of the largest of its date (Early Dec.) in England, but 
the panelled wall below the base has been torn down, and the 
tracery destroyed. It has been enclosed in a highly enriched 
moulding of vine-leaves and grapes, and had two great sub-arches, 
surmounted like the east window at Ripon, by a wheel enclosing 
six trefoils. On the jambs are the memorial shields of Bruce, 
Bulmer of Wilton, and Thwenge of Kilton. There are many frctg- 
ments of Norman capitals and mouldings in the shattered wail 
below. The east window of each side aisle has beautifully com- 
posed moulding with capitals enriched with oak leaves. They are 
of three lights, the tracery formed by two quatrefoils surmounted 
by a trefoil. A gallery has run across the base of the three eastern 
windows, the doorways where it entered, and left the wall having 
triangular and crocketed canopies. The space below the windows 
and the floor has been decorated with a panelled arcade, which 
appears to have been continued round the presbytery. The lateral 
wails of the choir have been divided into two parts of nearly equal 
height ; the one was occupied by the cylindrical and clustered 
pillars supporting the richly moulded arcade which divided it from 
the aisles, the other comprehended, under arches of equal width 
and height, a noble clerestory, in the base of which a panelled tri- 
gorium has been enclosed. The height of the side aisles of the 
choir may be determined by the fragment of the battlement which 
remains on the south side. They have been richly groined, a por- 
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tion of a cross springer showing the mouldings of the ribs, and a 
semi-boss, above the last window of the south aisle, the character 
of the decorations. It appears from an excavation made some 
years ago at the west end of the nave, that the ground plan might 
yet be traced. Excavations made by Admiral Chaloner in 1867, 
brought to light many stone coffins; one of them being that of the 
founder, or of a later Robert Bruce, the competitor for the Scottish 
crown. A large proportion of the gatehouse of Trans-Norm, date, 
still remains, 800 years old, opening from the town. Many of the 
Bruces and other great lords of this part of Yorkshire were interred 
here. Tradition says that a passage leads from the priory to a 
cave under the hills, in which is a chain of gold, guarded by a raven; 
and further the story goes that once only was the treasure invaded 
by a courageous fellow, who was terribly attacked by its guardian, 
— who suddenly became transformed into His Satanic Majesty ! 
The prior is said to have kept ** a most pompous house,'' but there 
are no remains of the domestic buildings. A letter in the Cottonian 
MS., addressed to Sir Tho. Chaloner soon after he had obtained the 
grant of the Manor, describes how the Prior was served at his 
table by gentlemen only, and how a steward of the monastery was 
discharged from his office * ' because he had aforehand only 400 
quarters of gray ne to serve the house." But the writer adds ** now 
all these lodgings are gone, and the countrye as a wydowe remay- 
nethe mournfull.'' 

Arms of the Priory : — Argent, a lion rampant azure, debruised 
by a bend, gules. 

Remnants of the ancient abbey are to be seen in every quarter 
of the town and neighbourhood, and many of them are devoted to 
the most debased uses. Ord says, ** I have seen with my own 
eyes broken pillars and pedestals of this august pile desecrated to 
the vile uses of gateposts, stands for rainwater casks, and stepping- 
stones over a common sewer. A richly ornamented doorway of the 
venerable priory forms the entrance to a privy. I have beheld with 
sorrow, shame, and indignation, the richly ornamented columns 
and carved architraves of God's temple supporting the thatch of a 
pig-house." ** To such base uses we may return, Horatio." 

The Parish Church was given to the Priory by the founder. 
After the Dissolution the patronage of the perpetual curacy was 
granted in exchange to the Archbishop of York; since then the 
successive archbishops have been the patrons and impropriators. 
The style of architecture is Perpendicular, but much barbarized. 
In the porch, under the west tower, is an altar-tomb, which has 
been divided so as to allow of one side being fixed to either wall. 
DuGDALE mentions it as being ** lately in the Priory Church." It 
is of the time of Henry VII., and probably a cenotaph either of 
Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, or of his grandfather, Robert de 
Bruce, the competitor for that crown, who was buried in Guis- 
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borough Priory in 1294. At the west end, afterwards in the poss- 
ession of Admiral Chaloner, of Longhull, close by, whose ancestor 
introduced alum-working into England, — was the full-length effigy 
of a king, crowned, holding a sceptre in his right hand, and the 
arms of Scotland before him with the other; a smaller figure, crowned 
and holding a sceptre, standing on each side of him. These, per- 
haps, represented David Bruce, King of Scotland, and Edward 
Bruce, King of Ireland. In the spandrels of the arch or niche 
under which they are placed, are shields bearing a lion ram- 
pant for Bruce of Skelton, and a saltire and chief for Bruce of 
Annandale. Five armed figures on the north side of the tomb bear 
the former arms on their shields, — three on the south side of the 
latter. The whole has been smeared with paint. In the east 
window are some remnants of ancient stained glass, representing 
the arms of De Brus (lion rampant), the Virgin and Child, a Dove, 
the Apostles, and others; which glass, tradition says, was removed 
here from the old hall of the Fleetwoods, at Skelderskew, near 
Commondale, but more probably it was taken from th(e neighbour- 
ing priory. There is a handsome tablet on the wall of the chancel 
to Geo. Venables, Esq., who founded the Providence School in this 
town for the education of 90 poor children. The registers com- 
mence in 1 66 1. Torre gives the following 

Testamentary Burials. 

26 Sep. 1426. Robt. Frischeman, of Gysburne, to be buried in the church before 
St. Marie's altar, and bequeathed for his mortuary his best horse, with saddle 
and bridle, boots, spurs, bow and 24 arrows, sword and helmet, &c. 

26th Feb. 1569. George Conyers of Pynchingthorpe, Esq., to be buried in the church 
near to his wife, in an aisle or place called the Lady Queere. 

15th Apl.p 1586. John Ratcliff, of Gysbrough, gent, to be buried in the chancel. 

24th Feb., 1587. John Purseglove Huton, of Gysburne, gent., to be buried in the 
Queere or Chancell, near his wife. 

27th Oct., 1587. Christopher Norton, of Gysbume, gent, to be buried in the church- 
yard. 

3rd Oct., 1605. George Crathome, of Pinchingthorpe, to be buried in the church. 

27th Oct., 1609. Kliz. Bell, of Sweath Head, to he buried in the church. 

31st May, X615. Agnes Bulmer, of Pynchingthorpe, widow, to be buried in the 
church, where her former husbands are buried. 

19th Apl., 1675. James Wynn, of Guisbui]gh, gent., to be buried in the church, near 
his late deceased father and mother. 

7th Apl., 1680. Sir Edw. Challoner, Knt., to be buried in the church in the vault 
by him for that purpose prepared. 

Mr. Norcliffe's List of Incumbents. 

1 8th June, 1663. Ralph Langton. 

1667. Rich. Lumley ( Vicar of Staynton). 

I4ih June, 1694. John Hall. 

4th April, 1722. John Hall, M.A. 

20lh>i'ov., 1722. Rich. Cuthbert, M.A. 

20ih July, 1727. Wm. Hide, died 10 Sep. 1747. 

1769. \V. L. Williamson. 

1786. Henxy Clark. 

13th Jan., 1062. Fras. H. Morgan, B.A. 
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It is interesting here to note how Guisborough, on the 25th 
Sept., 1779, was the birthplace of the distinguished scholar and 
extraordinary linguist, the Rev. John Oxlee.* The cottage in which 
he was born, little altered, if at all, looks into the churchyard at 
Guisborough. Here he passed his earliest ye^s, but was removed to 
Sunderland at an early age, and applied himself for a time to busi- 
ness, but he afterwards quitted it and devoted himself to study, 
as indicated in the variety and erudition of his polemical works. As a 
strictly self-educated, and consequently self-made man, he is justly 
to be regarded as one of our most illustrious prodigies in respect to 
theological, polemical, and linguistic attainments. His learning 
was held in the highest estimation by such prelates as Horsley, 
Middleton, Burgess, Hunting ford, Barrington, Marsh, Heber, 
Kaye, Butler, Thirlwall, and Turton, as also by Drs. Knox, Routh, 
Mill, Hartwell-Horne, Tate, Churton, etc., besides a number of 
eminent divines in every quarter of the globe. Bishop Heber wrote 
to him, " You, my dear sir, have chosen a severe and thankless 
study which, as few extraordinary scholars care to grapple with to 
any extent, has been most unjustly depreciated by the vain and trifling 
part of the literary world. It is indeed remarkable that England is, 
of all Protestant countries, that where the importance and riches 
of Hebfew literature are least known. But I cannot help hoping 
that the tide may be turned, though it has set so long in one direc- 
tion; and I shall sincerely rejoice to see your labours take the place 
in public estimation to which their soundness, good sense, and 
originality, in my opinion, entitle them.^' 

There can be no doubt that John Oxlee was in his day *' a 
burning and shining light,'' a man of earnest purpose in self-deny- 
ing performance of the duties of life, in independent judgment in 
respect to the religious controversies of his time, in unreserved 
expression of his opinions, especially in his endeavour to adjust the 
relationships of the Mosaic law with the Christian code, in fidelity 
to truth and honour, and in loyal obedience to his Divine Master, 
so that one who knew him most intimately observed, that ** since 
the days of John the Baptist there has not arisen a greater than 
John of Guisborough." 

In a local chronicle under date, 26th Aug., 1777, is recorded 
the death at Guisborough of Mrs. Williamson, relict of the Rev. 
Josh. Williamson, many years rector of Leathley. She is described 
as **a person of exemplary piety, and perhaps no less remark- 
able for the number of her descendants. She had 1 1 children, 54 
grandchildren, 53 great grandchildren, and six great great grand- 
children. She was survived by 7 children, 37 grandchildren, 42 
great grandchildren, and 5 great great grandchildren. 



* See Old Yorkshife, vol. 3, 1st series, p. 55. 
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ANCIENT HOUSES AT FIMBER. 

j^IMBER, in East Yorkshire, takes its name from the large 
11 mere or pond in the centre of the village, as is evident 
^U from the fact that in all old documents, dating from A.D. 
iiSS, the place is spelt Finmbre. It is still pronounced 
FiMMER. Three churches, at least, have stood successively on a 
large British tumulus, constructed of clay from the site of the 
mere, a description of which has just been contributed by Mr. 
J. R. MOBTiMBR to the Yorkshire Geological Society. 

Of the seven old farmhouses which once stood on the village 
Green, but one now remains (and is in the occupation of Mr. 
Robert Mortimer; a well-known Antiquary), of which we give an 
illustration. In describing one we describe all, for they were all 
built on the same pattern. Strange to say, the construction began 
with the roof ! Two strong curved oak " forks " were reared from 
the ground, the width of the intended house, nearly meeting at the 
top, where they were fastened together with short cross-pieces of 
oak, firmly bolted with oak pins. Other similar forks were raised, 
at intervals of about ten feet, according to the length required. 
On the top, in a slight hollow, was laid the "roof rig," bolted with 
oak pins to the cross-pieces. Massive oak beams, resting at either 
end on oak uprights, were then bolted across each pair of forks the 
height of the chamber floor, the ends slightly projecting, and a 
second set of lighter beams a little below the rig. " Side wavers " 
were then fastened to the beam ends at the point where the thatch 
was to come down to, and oak spars laid from the roof rig to the 
side wavers. As the beams projected beyond the forks, there was 
a space of nearly two feet between the spars and the forks, so that 
the latter stood well within the roof. The spars were covered with 
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thin Strips of oak, fastened with oak pins, on which was laid the 

straw thatch some 15 inches thick. 
As yet there were no walls. A 
sort of lattice work of oak was 
then constructed, outside the line 
of the uprights but inside the 
ends of the forks, and covered 
with clay mixed with straw for a 
foot in thickness. This formed 
the outer walls. Thinner parti- 
tions, formed in a similar way, 
divided the interior into separate 
compartments. From the plan of 
the building which is here given, 
it will be seen that the central 
portion was used as a dwelling- 
house, consisting, on the ground- 
floor, of kitchen and parlours, and 
of chambers above showing the 
thatch. The chambers were 
reached by short ladders through 
a hole in the floor. The windows 
of the chambers were close to the 
floor, and just under the thatch, 
about two feet high and one and 
a half wide. The ends of the 
house, which had sloping roofs 
called ** couched " roofs, were 
appropriated, the one to the cows, 
the other to the horses and barn 
or ** leir." Through nearly the 
centre of the house ran a passage, 
three and a half feet wide, called 
the "long entry," from front to 
back door. Doors led from this 
passage, on the one side to the 
stables, on the other, through the 
"little entry,** to the kitchen. 
This latter door was called the 
** entry "or ** heck " door. Over 
the long entry, with a mud floor, 
was the hen-roost. The kitchen, 
the principal room in the house, 
was the only one which had a fire 
in it ; here was the great chimney 
over the hearth, where, sitting on 

the ** long-settle," you could see the sky, and bacon hung up to 
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smoke in the reek of the wood. The two "parlours" beyond 
the kitchen were simply sleeping apartments for the family ; the 
chamber over the kitchen was occupied by the farm servants. The 
floors of the chambers were of wood, but the kitchen and parlour 
floors were made of mud and chalk-grit. In Mr. Mortimer's house the 
beams of the ceiling are only five feet six inches from the floor, the 
joists being six feet three inches, so that it requires practice to walk 
about without damaging one's head. What few windows there 
were all faced the south. Those shown in the illustration are 
mostly modern and enlarged ; originally there were none in the 
roof. As the animals and forage were under the same roof as the 
owners, it was customary at times, in bad weather, to get up to 
serve the cows and horses, and to go to bed again ! There 
was no occasion to go out of doors. The house, as originally 
built, was seven yards wide, and thirty yards long, and had ten 
pairs of forks ; the portion occupied by the stables and leir, with 
four pairs of forks, has disappeared, but the long and little entry, 
kitchen, big and little parlour, and cow-stall, with chambers over, 
remain. This house, and one exactly similar, which used to stand 
where the school is now, are said to have been built, some 400 
years ago, by two brothers of the name of Harper. The oak was 
fetched from the "forest" of Holderness. No other wood was 
employed, and no stones, with the exception of two ' courses, 
possibly, round the outside. As the outer clay walls decayed they 
were replaced from time to time by chalk stones, cemented with 
grit, but the inner partition walls retain their original mud and 
straw plaster. 

REV. E. M. COLE, M.A., F.G.S. 
Wetwang^ 188^. 



BUBWITH HOUSE, PONTEFRACT.* 

The tenement, known in the deeds as Bubwith Houses though 
really consisting of but one dwelling, presents many interesting 
features not only to the topographer, but also to the antiquary 
and to the ecclesiologist. 

At present it looks no more than it is, the ordinary residence 
of a tenant farmer, with conveniences and appurtenances rather 
below than above the average. But if in imagination we strip off" 
its plaster, we shall find beneath the present rather prim appearance 
the remains of the not unfit dwelling of a Knight of the fourteenth 
or thirteenth century, for to that date the fabric of the house may 

* Compiled for the information of the Bradford Historical and Antiquarian 
Society, on the occasion of their visit to Pontefract, on July 13, 18S9. 
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be ascribed without the smallest hesitation. The windows have 
been altered, it is true, and other important modifications made in 
the structure, as suggested by the taste of succeeding generations ; 
but for the last six hundred years there has been no rebuilding, such 
as could alter the essentials of the dwelling. 

Its topographical status is remarkable. It is in the township 
of Ferrybridge, which is in the parish of Ferry Fryston, but it owes 
subjection to the parish of Pontefract. Or rather I should say, it 
did owe ; for when the New Vicarage of All Saints was formed 
about half a century ago, forty-eight such outlying parts of the old 
Parish of Pontefract were allotted to the new incumbency, and 
these were all subsequently transferred to Ferrybridge. But 
singularly enough, a ** Churchwarden for Ferrybridge," as he is 
called, who was always elected by the Pontefract Vestry on account 
of these detached portions of the parish, continues to be elected, 
his duties being ml, even his raison (T itre being now in nubibuSy so 
far at least as Pontefract is concerned, owing to the absorption of 
these outlying portions of Pontefract by the parish of Ferrybridge, 
and the consequent severance of the link which formerly bound 
them to Pontefract. 

That link, however, lasted during some twenty generations 
and at least seven centuries. It must have existed previous to the 
erection of Pontefract and Ferrybridge into separate parishes, 
which was probably about 1160, in the time of Abp Roger, some 
one, the bulk of whose properties was in Pontefract, happening to 
have added these portions of Ferrybridge to his possessions, and 
continuing to pay tithe on the whole to his own parish church at 
Pontefract. A similar relation existed between the manors at 
Sutton and Campsall, as has been explained in the notes on the 
Osgoldcross Wapentake now appearing in the Yorkshire ArchcBCh- 
logical Journal, * 

The earliest owner I have found for this property was one 
Thomas Chamberlain, who held it as the eighteenth part of a 
Knight's fee, that is 36 acres, a Knight's fee being a square mile, 
or 640 acres of our present measurement. From Thomas Cham- 
berlain it descended to a series of Bubwiths, John, Richard and 
William being named in succession in Bernard's Survey, the last as 
then holding it of the lady the Queen as of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
This was in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

But although only three Bubwiths are there mentioned, it does 
not follow that there were not several in the chain unmentioned, 
for in the 2nd of Henry IV. [1401], a John Bubwith (who might 
have been, and probably was, the first mentioned in Bernard's 
Survey ; but in that case there must have been many more than 
Richard between the time of Henry IV. and that of Elizabeth) paid 
5s. 6^d. as a relief for his lands and tenements iuxta vetere' ponieniy 

* See Part 38, p. 251, 
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which he was reported to have entered by right of heirship on the 
death of William his brother. (I note by the way that Camden 
antedates this ownership by nearly a century, inasmuch as he refers 
the transaction to the reign of Edward II.) 

To go back a generation ; in the Poll Tax 2 Richard II. [1378], 
the only Bubwith mentioned in the township is Henry Bubwith, a 
smith, who must have been a substantial man, for he was assessed 
at three times the usual groat. He was probably the father of the 
two brothers William and John above referred to. There is record 
at York of administration being taken out on May 31st, 1437, to 
the estate of one John Bubwith, of Pontefract, who was probably the 
John Bubwith who was admitted in 1401, the administration 
being granted to Johanna, his relict, and Sir Nicholas Bubwith, 
priest, their son. I can, however, learn nothing more of these 
at present, nor of Walter Bubwith also, a 'priest to whom was 
bequeathed a share in the residuary estate of Mr. Thomas 
Challoner,* Vicar of Pontefract, who died in 1483. The will was 
made 20th May that year, and the probate issued on 30th July to 
one of the other executors, Walter Bubwith having died. No 
testamentary document, however, can be found at York concerning 
either Nicholas or Walter. 

Towards the close of the fifteenth century, the lands seem to 
have been held by Thomas Bubwith, who, in his will (dated 17th 
September, 1498, proved 2nd March, 1499-1500), describes himself 
as of St. Crux, York. He names Walter Bubwith, Robert Gold- 
smith and his wife, Sir Wm. Gilling, chaplain, and Thomas 
Lenthorp, all of Pontefract ; and he leaves the sum of four marks 
yearly, issuing out of his lands at Pontefract and Ferrybridge to 
his wife Margaret. I had hoped that the will of Robert Goldsmith, 
who was a mercer at York, (dated May 12, 1499, and proved May 
24, 1 501) would have thrown some light on his connection with 
the Bubwiths, and the reason Goldsmith was named in the will; but 
it does not. The testator leaves money to a priest to celebrate for 
his soul, and for that of his first wife, Margaret, for a year, and he 
gives the residue to his second wife, Agnes, who survived him. 
It may prove that one of his wives was a Bubwith. 

To come to more modern times. The Bubwiths seem to have 
ceased to reside at their Pontefract house at least as early as the 
time of Charles I., in the i6th of whose reign [1640] the Court of 
Wards and Liveries granted to Richard Bubwith, son of Richard 
deceased, of Rothwell, just come of age, the Outre le mayne of a 
capital messuage called Bubwith * House, pasture for four beasts, 
a close called Cowpasture and 60 acres of arable land, the old 
value of which was 40s. and the then value 60s. 

* llie burial place and epitaph of this Vicar were seen by Dodworth when he 
visited Pontefract Church about 163a It is needless to say all traces or tradition 
thereof have long since disappeared. 
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A later deed of 1641 rehearses an inquisition before Sir John 
Savile, Knt., after the death of Richard Bubwith who died i May 
6 Chas. I [1630], seised of Bubwith Houses and lands, having 
made a will on 2 July 3 Chas. i [1627], by which he bequeathed 
the property to Richard his son, and Anne his wife ; i.e, the mother 
of the heir, who was only eleven years eight months old at his 
father's death. Though the fact is not mentioned in the legal 
instrument, the testator was in Holy Orders, and had been vicar of 
Rothwell from 1591 to 1627. Mr. Hunter says that he was vicar 
of Ackworth, but he is not in Torre's list, and as I have met no 
other confirmation of the statement, I think that the author of 
South Yorkshire has mistaken Rothwell for Ackworth. 

A further link is, however, to be found in Mr. John Batty's 
History of Rothwell^ who puts upon record the fact (to be found in 
the Royalist Papers in the Record Office I. 9) that this second 
Richard Bubwith (then described as of Rothwell, yeoman, and 
owning not only Bubwith House, Pontefract, but also Royds or 
Rhodes Hall, Rothwell), petitioned in 1646 for leave to compound. 
If e states that he was seised in fee of a messuage & lands in 
p'sh of Rothwell, worth ;^io : and of messuage and lands in p'sh 
of Ferry Friston also value ;^io ** out of w'h I pay a pound 
of pepper yerely to ye Crowne." — His lands were restored on his 
paying a fine of ;^6o, three years' value. Mr. Batty also records the 
death of his elder son, a third Richard. He had a second, Daniel, 
but I have not ascertained what became of him. The property, 
however, passed to Samuel Bubwith, a merchant of Dort, or Dort- 
recht, in Holland, who married Lydia, daughter of Mr. John Totty, 
of Wakefield. They had a son Henry, who, like the first Richard, 
was in Holy Orders, and on the presentation of Sir Thomas Went- 
worth was Rector of one of the medieties of High Hoyland. Mrs. 
Bubwith died November 8, 1670, aged seventy years, at that place, 
and Samuel Bubwith remarried three years afterwards. His 
second wife was Mary Irish, of Dort, and at their marriage he 
settled upon her both Bubwith houses and Rhodes Hall, Rothwell. 
The rector of High Hoyland died 12 January, 1688,* and his 
father, the last of that branch of the Bubwith name, which had 
been connected with Pontefract for so many generations, did not 
long survive. When he died on July 22, 1689, the Bubwiths be- 
came extinct. 



* Hunter {South Yorkshire II. 365) places on record the following epitaph 
to this rector of High Hoyland : " Benevole Lector ! noli mihi mortuo maledicere, 
quia sum in tenebrisy etnequeo tibi respondere," and adds, ** There must have been 
something remarkable in the character of the man who could order this inscription to 
be engraved upon his tomb, either innocence and guileless simplicity, or ^ a strong 
feeling of imperfection." He continues, *'I can retrieve nothing respecting him, 
except that he was the grandson of Richard Bubwith, who was rector of Ackworth, 
and the son of Samuel Bubwith, who was M. A., by Lydia his wife, daughter of John 
Tottie, of Wakefield." But Richard Bubwith was, as I have said. Vicar of Rothwell, 
and does not occur in Torre's list as of Ackworth. 
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During the latter part of this time, the property was tenanted 
by Mr. Delauney, as we learn from an inscription upon a paten 
among the Pontefract Communion Plate which runs as follows : — 

DEO ET ECCLESLiE AMEN. -EX DONO MARLiE DELAUNEY FILIiB 
THOM.E ENGLAND DE BUBITH (stc) HOUSE PAR : PONT I AN*0 DOM'i 
1683. 

But the ownership passed to a Robert Clarkson, who acquired 
much in the township, and founded there alms houses which still 
bear his name. He left an heiress, wife of James Brooke the elder, 
formerly of Killingbeck in Whitkirk, whose son, another James, a 
clerk in Orders, finally enfranchised the property on 9 May, 1781, 
by purchasing a fee farm rent of 4d. per annum, that had been from 
time immemorial paid to the Duchy. And it may be noted, as 
showing what singular mistakes can be made in official documents, 
in which such mistakes would seem to be almost impossible, that 
in the deed of enfranchisement, the property is described as being 
Bubwith House, ElmsalL 

It descended through the late Mr. Francis Barker to Messrs. 
Leatham, Tew& Co., and when Mr. W. H. Leatham withdrew from 
the Bank in 1851, it came into his possession. He subsequently 
passed it by deed of gift to his son Mr. S. G. Leatham. 

Besides that connected with the ownership of the property, this 
Bubwith House has a second interest. As I have already stated, 
it and its lands were described in 2 Henry 4, as having been juxta 
veterem pontem PontisfracH **next the old bridge of Pontefract," 
towards which Leland and others have looked in their researches 
after the origin of the name of the town. And quite correctly as 
we think, though they found some difficulty in accounting for the 
name Broken. But if instead of merely theorising they had taken 
the pains to examine the spot, they would soon have seen why it 
should have been called ** broken." For the fact is, that being a 
bridge with only a single abutment, it has the appearance of having 
been partly destroyed, by the removal of the whole of one side. 

The township of Pontefract is exceeding well watered : in 
all probability there is here at the height of about 95 feet above sea 
level, an underground lake, whose waters overflow constantly at 
about 100 feet, so that Pontefract has as many as five or six runn- 
ing streams, which in places are concealed by flags of sandstone 
above which the grass grows and under which the water runs, 
unsuspectedly. All these converge just outside the Grange Field, 
the site of St. John's monastery at the east end of the town; and 
the united stream continues to flow eastward along the south side 
of the highway to the end of the township, where it once more dips, 
flows underground for some yards, crossing the road in its under- 
ground course, and emerging on the north side of the highway from 
under a bridge of a single abutment. This is the ** Broken " bridge, 
from which any one who comes and examines it will feel no reason- 
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able doubt that the town obtained its twelfth century name of 
Pontefract, Broken Bridge, the bridge over which access is obtained 
to the town, and which separates the manor and township from the 
two neighbouring townships of Knottingley and Ferrybridge. 

And still even a third interest attaches to this house and its 
lands. It is at the apex of a triangle whose base is the Roman 
road between Castleford and Ferrybridge, and on the enclosed tri- 
angular patch the Yorkist Army encamped previous to the Battle 
of Towton. It was doubtless, here, ** under the walls of the Castle," 
on Friday, 27th March, 1461, that Warwick, receiving news of the 
sharp skirmish at Ferrybridge, with which his outposts were almost 
in touch, and information of what was thought to be the ominous 
death of Lord Fitzwalter, having killed his horse, made his cele- 
brated declaration *' Let him flee that flee will ; I stay by him that 
stays with me," emphasising his declaration by a kiss on the cross 
formed by the handle of his sword. It was to the army encamped 
on that ground that Edward made his proclamation — probably 
written within the walls of Bubwith House — that all who desired to 
turn back and not fight were to do so forthwith, and that those 
who so withdrew would be in no way molested, while all who con- 
ducted themselves as brave men should have their due reward and 
double wages. 

It was from the triangle of which Bubwith House was the 
apex that the double attempt was made to dislodge Clifford at 
Ferrybridge, firstly, by a direct attack from this side of the water, 
secondly, by an attack over Castleford Bridge to the left, for Bub- 
with House was in easy communication with each of these con- 
necting links with the more northern part of the county. The 
former movement was unsuccessful, but the latter succeeding, 
Cliflbrd, without waiting attack from those who were by means of 
Castleford Bridge rapidly approaching to outflank him, withdrew 
through Sherburn to Towton, being followed by Edward and his 
40,000 men. The battle followed on Sunday — the fatal Palm 
Sunday — and its circumstances need no particularization here, 
except to say that the triumphant Edward pushed on to York, re- 
covered his father's head from York gates, and returned with it to 
Pontefract to obtain the body, that both might be removed, for an 
honourable burial at Fotheringay. 

Relics of this and perhaps previous encampments are constantly 
being recovered from the soil, although it has been under cultiva- 
tion for some generations, and Mr. Benjamin England, the present 
holder and owner, has yet in his possession a gold ring of solid 
make which he took from this ground some twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, on the tooth of a harrow which, having as it were, 
threaded the ring, had lifted it from the place where it must have 
lain for some generations. The ring is quite plain, except that it 
bears a small shield containing a rough cut stone« It has neither 
Hall-mark nor maker's name. 
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The historic interest centering upon Bubwith House is thus 
very considerable, as its position itself would indicate. For built 
almost at right angles to the road, so as in fact to command it, 
and to cause its divergence from a direct line, it was practically 
the advance post towards Pontefract, of the inhabitants of the two 
neighbouring townships, and it therefore seems very likely to have 
been the scene of early struggles between rival settlers, of whose 
very existence even no record now remains. 

RICHARD HOLMES. 
Pontefracty i88g. 
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Lees Hall, Thornhill Lees, near Dewsbury, is one of the 
most picturesque timber-built middle-class dwellings now existing 
in the district. Although it bears no date recording the period of 
its erection, it is supposed to have been constructed about the 
middle of the Sixteenth Century, as from that time, or shortly 
afterwards, it is known to have been the home of the Shackletons, 
a family engaged in the woollen trade, that settled here during the 
reign of Henry the Eighth. Local tradition ascribes its erection 
to this family, and it is supported strongly by the numerous devices 
and adornments in the interior, some of which are very facetious, 
on wainscot or ceiling, combining in various forms a Nettle and 
Tun. Architecturally, the edifice is a very interesting one, and 
bears striking testimony to the opulence and taste of its original 
owners. Edward Nettleton, who resided here most part of his 
long life, died in 1613, and by his will made the previous year, in a 
style bearing a strong Puritan flavour, he intimates his ** great 
willingness to be in readines in hart and mynde whensoever it shall 
please God of his gracious goodnes to determine this my incertaine 
and transitorie course." At the time he informs us also that he 
was ''sick of bodie, but mentally sound and a widdower," and 
having given his eldest son and heir, Thomas, a good education, 
and ** estated him to the best of his meanes," and then married, 
he distributes the rest of his possessions among his younger 
children, making the said son sole executor. 

At this point the family became connected with the Ratcliffes 
of Thornhill, the wife of Thomas Nettleton being sister to Sir 
George Ratcliffe, the friend of Strafford during his troubles with 
the Commonwealth, and suffered much himself in consequence. 
Between Sir George and Mrs. Nettleton there was the strongest 
affection, of which there is abundant testimony in the RatclifFe 
correspondence, a collection of early family epistles of a most 
interesting and instructive character. 
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Thomas Nettleton, "estated" as we have seen, to begin with, 
succeeded his father at the old home, and continuing the well- 
established business of his ancestors, unaiFected apparently by 
the troubles of his time, gathered much additional "gear," and 
died in 1645, just at the close of the stormiest period of the Civil 
War, one striking result of which he witnessed in a disastrous 
form in the siege and destruction of Thornhill Hall, a seat of the 
elder branch of the Savile family, about a mile from his own 
residence. By his will he desires to be buried in the "Parson's 
Quere " at Thornhill Church, and states, while bequeathing the 
residue of his belonging to the various members of his family, that 
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the substance of his possessions had been given to them long 
before. This will is very interesting, especially from the numerous 
relations and friends named in it, and the bequests to each of 
them. To his " worthy brother-in-law," Sir George RatclifFe, for 
instance, the gives "a peece of old Gold, and to Lady Ratcliffe his 
wife and their son a Little peece of old Gold each." Sundry rooms 
in the building, which are yet in their original state, are named, 
and in particular the one wherein testator "had himself lodged, 
and the chamber called Mr. Otes' chamber, and the chamber called 
the maid's chamber," which were to remain two years after his 
death without disturbance. 
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His eldest son, the Rev. Robert Nettleton, the wealthy Rector 
of Thornhill, succeeded to the possession of Lees Hall, but he 
resided there for only a short period, after which it became 
neglected or despised, and before the close of the 17th century 
passed into other hands. 

T. T. EMPSALL. 

AshgrovCf Bradford, i88g. 

TANKERSLEY HALL. 

Tankersley Hall, situated two miles eastward of Wortley, in 
Domesday Book styled Tankeresleia, was the seat of a Lordship of 
1800 acres; was held, prior to the Conquest, by Ledwin, a Saxon, 
whom William the Conqueror deprived of it, and bestowed it on 
Earl Meriton or Moreton, from wliom it passed to a family who 
assumed the name of de Tankersley, and held the Manor for several 
generations. At this time, and during the Saxon period, the 
village had a Church and a Presbyter. Sir Henry de Tankersley 
married Agnes, daughter of Roger Pictaviensis, Lord of Burgh, 
temp. Henry HL, by whom he had an only son, Sir Richard, the 
last male of his race, who died towards the end of the 13th 
century, leaving two daughters, his co-heiresses, of whom one, 
Joan, married Sir Hugh Eland, and the other, Richard le Tyas, 
Tankersley falling to the share of the former. Sir Hugh, 
2ist, Edward HL, obtained a Charter of Free Warren over his 
lands at Eland and Tankersley, but the Manors were not held long 
by his family, as Isabel, daughter and heiress of Thomas Eland, 
conveyed them by marriage to Sir John Savile, Kt., who was 
residing at Eland in the 48th year of the same reign. From the 
Saviles Tankersley passed to the Talbots, Earls of Shrewsbury, 
from whom it was purchased, in 1635, by the famous Thomas 
Wentworth, afterwards First Earl of Strafford, and is now held by 
Earl Fitzwilliam. 

We do not appear to have any description of the old Hall, now 
in ruins, but Cox, writing in 1720, says, ** the Right Hon. the 
Lord Mai ton, who has here a considerable park and a large old 
house. The finest red deer in England are said to be fed in this 
park." **The village of Tankersley and Hall," he elsewhere says, 
** was one of those places which, in the tumultuous times of the 
wars between Charles L and his Parliament, was seized upon by 
the rebellious Commons of those parts and kept for the Parliament ; 
but Sir William Cavendish, afterwards made Lord Ogle and Duke 
of Newcastle, being spurred on by a true spirit of loyalty, raised 
what forces he was able for His Majesty, and having routed the 
rebellious rabble, took most of their strongholds from them, of 
which this town was one." 

F. ROSS, F.R.H.S. 

Londatt, i88g. 
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LIST OF YORKSHIRE ARTISTS. 

^M^HE list of Yorkshire artists (commenced in Vol. I. of New 
i\ Series) is continued below, and is an attempt to place 
^» before our readers some account of the Painters, Sculptors, 
Architects, Engravers and Ornamentists, belonging exclu- 
sively to our own county. No reference is made to living artists. 
Celler, William Ovebend. Was bom »t Bradfori!, in the year 1804, Had hide 
educalional advantage in earlj life, but by great industry succeeded in accumulat- 
ing a fair store of rudimentary knowledge He had. while young, an intense 
love of art, and soon began to acquire a reputation as a portrait painter, and in 
that capacity Iranirerred to canvass the lineaments of several well-known towns- 
men. About the. year 1840, he removed to London, and for a time followed 
poilrail painting and landscape drawing, but afterwards found it more profitable 
lopuisue the art of engraving upon steel and copper. In this he soon took a 
high position, and among nis beat known miiks mav be mentioned his 
"Deathbed of Calvin," " Deathbed of Wesley," a portrait of the Queen and of 
Sir Astley Cooper, which added considerably to his fame. His smaller works 
were very numerous— indeed too numerous to mention in a brief notice like this. 
He also painted in oil, water-colour and tints with considerable ability, but it is 
as an engraver of the G:st rank that his name will be best known. Finding the 
tax upon his exertions, while in London, to be too great, and longing for rest and 
relaxation, he, about ten years before his death, removed to Scarliorough, where 
for A lime he engaged to finish portraits for Mr. Sarony, the famous photo- 
grapher. He died at Scarborough in Angust, tS8t, in the 77th year of his 
age. 
GOODALL, Edward, tngravir. He was bom at Leeds, September 17th, 1795, and 
was early attached lo art He iitst tried landscape painting, and in iSzz-zj 
exhibited a landscape in oil at the Royal Academy. He was, however, bduced 



by I'umer, R.A.. to devote himself to engraving, and in this art was self-taught, 
■Dd was eminently sueeessfuL He was largely employed by Turner in engraving 
his works, and from him muit have received much valuable advice. Among the 
woik» of Turner which he ettgraved are the " Florence," " Cologne," "Tivoli," 
"Caligalft'sBridEUi" "Oxford," " Richmond Hill," and "Old London Bridge." 
He al») engraved after Turner for his '* England and Wales " series, his " South 
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Coasts," Rogers's *• Italy," and Campbeirs " Poems ; " and after Stanfield, R. A., 
** Views in Italy, Switzerland, and the Tyrol," with some landscapes after Cuyp 
and Claude. Later in his career he executed several works for the '* Art Journal. '* 
But his fame will surely rest upon his fine rendering of the great landscape works 
of Turner. lie died at his house in the Hampstead Road, April ii, 1870. 

Habershon, Matthew, architect. lie was born in 1789, of a Yorkshire family, 
and was articled to an architect. He built a church at Belper, Derbyshire, in 1824, 
with two other churches in the same county, and a church at Kimberworth, 
Yorkshire. At Derby he built the town hall, since burnt down, the county 
courts and the market, and Hadsor House at Droit wich. He was an occasional 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy from 1807 to 1827. He published ' * The Ancient 
Hall- timbered Houses of England," with 36 plates, in 1836, and several works 
on the prophetical Scriptures and on the prophecies. He died in London in 
1852. 

Halfpenny, Joseph, topographical draftsman. Was bom in Yorkshire, at Bishops- 
thorpe) where his father was the gardener, October 9th, 1748. He was 
apprenticed to a house painter, and followed that trade in York for several 
years. Then he became a teacher of drawing, and made himself known as 
a draftsman. He published, in 1795-1800, his '* Gothic Ornaments," drawn and 
etched by himself from the cathedral at York ; in 1807, his '* Fragmenta Vetusta." 
He diedjuly li, 1811. 

Harrison, Thomas, architect. Was bom at Richmond, Yorkshire, 1744. He 
early showed a taste for drawing, and about 1769 was assisted by Lord Dundas to 
visit Italy, and studied for several years at Rome. While there he made some 
designs for the embellishment of the Square of Santa Maria del Popolo, for which 
the rope presented him with a gold and a silver medal. He was also elected 
a member of the Academy of St. Luke. Having settled at Lancaster, he was 
employed to execute several extensive alterations at the old castk in that town, 
and afterwards built, on the panopticon principle, the gaol at Chester, and the 
court-house. He designed the bridge over the Dee, with an arch of 200 feet 
span, a dimension then unequalled. He also designed the Athenaeum and the St. 
Nicholas's Tower in Liverpool, and the theatre ; and in 1809 the Exchange 
Buildings in Manchester, the latter an early attempt at classic design in this 
country. After attaining much local reputation, he died at Chester, on March 
29, 1829, aged 85. 

HoLTB, Thomas, architect. Was a native of York. Practised in the time of 
James I. The revival of Gothic architecture at Oxford is greatly due to him. 
He built in that city, the square of the public schools, which is of some grandeur 
and fine in its proportions. The eroined vault under the eastern wing of the 
Bodleian Library is an example of nis skill, as is also the quadrangle of Merton 
College. The whole of Wadham College is attributed to him. He died at 
Oxford, September 9, 1624, and was buried there in Holywell Churchyard. 

HOPWOOD, James, engraiftr. Bom about 1752, at Beverley. He was without any 
help to knowledge in his profession, but was found surrounded by a family of six 
children, and was then, at the mature age of 45, making a second attempt on 
copper, having already by ereat industry engraved and published a plate by sub- 
scription. By the sale of uiese two plates, which he had finished under great 
privations, he was enabled to make his way to London. Mr. Heath kindly per- 
mitted him to work in his house, and, straggling with difficulties, by his great assidu- 
ity he made up for the deficiency of his early training. In 181 3 he was elected 
secretary to the Artists' Fund, and held this office till 1818, when he resigned, and 
during illness was assisted from the Fund. He died September 29, 1819. 

Ibbetson, Julius Caesar, landscape and figur^e painter. His father was one of 
the first who joined the Moravian fraternity at Fulneck, Yorkshire, but, 
marrying, was expelled the society. He was educated for a time by the 
Moravians, and then sent to a Quaker school at Leeds. Showing an early 
inclination for art, he was apprenticed to a ship-painter, and though he could only 
learn from him the mechanical part of his art, his invention soon showed itself in 
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his appropriate ornaments. ' V^^^^ ^^^7 '7 y^^^ ^^ Age he painted the 
scenery for a piece acted at the' York and Hull Theatres, which gained him 
a local celebnty. In 1785 he first appears as an exhibitor at the Academy, 
contributing in that and the two following years views in the suburbs of 
the Metropolis. He had in the interim married, and managed to remove 
to Kilbum, where he devoted himself to the study of nature, painting both cattle 
and rustic figures. In June, iSoi, he married a second time, and a few 
months later was attacked by his old creditors, with whom he believed a 
friend had settled, and he was again plunged into hopeless embarrassments. He 
had, however, many commissions to execute, and managed to escape to his own 

3uiet native village of Masham, in Yorkshire, where, out of the way both of 
uns and parasites, who had preyed upon him, he was, by pinching economy, 
enabled to live. From thence he sent some pictures to the Academy Exhibition 
— his last in 1812 ; and there he died, from the effects of a cold which settled on 
the lungs, October 13, 1817, aged 58.* 

Jackson, John, R. A., pcritait pcunter. Was the son of the village tailor at Last- 
ingham, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, where he was bom, May 31, 1778, 
and was apprenticed to his father, who could not for some time be induced 
to let him follow his strong predisposition for art, saying, " He is as good a tailor as 
ever sat on a shop-board, and how can he do better?" He soon, however, 
made himself known by his attempts to draw the likenesses of his companions, 
and was rescued from his apprenticeship by the contributions of some friends 
when he had still two years to serve. His portraits had been slight attempts 
in pencil, weakly tinted, but a portrait by Reynolds was lent him to copy in 
oil, in which his success led to nis going to London, in 1804, to study art as 
his profession. In 181 5 he was elected an associate of the Academy, and 
travelled through Holland and Flanders, studying the works of the Dutch and 
Flemish masters. In \'6\^ he became a full member, and the same year the 
directors of the British Institution awarded him a premium of 200^. for the 
general merit of his pictures. In 1818 he visited the chief cities of Northern 
Italy and Rom^, and was elected a member of the Academy of St. Luke. He 
continued to exhibit at the Academy, but exclusively portraits, up to 183a He 
was of the Methodist persuasion, and of deep religious feeling. In the two last 
years of his life he fell into a low desponding state of health. He died at St. 
John's Wood, June I, 183 1. 

Kevt, William, architect and painter. He was bom of poor parents in Yorkshire, 
in 1685. After receiving the radiments of a common e«lucation, he was appren- 
ticed to a coach painter, but ran away from his master and came to London 
about 1704. He had at least learnt the use of his colours, and tried to support 
himself as a portrait painter, making some attempts at history. It is said his 

fenius gained him friends, who made a purse and sent him to Rome in 1 710. 
le returned to England for a short time and made a second journey to Rome, 
and then coming back in I7ig he settled in London, and had an apartment 
in Lord Burlington*s house. He ventured to design the conceited monument of 
Shakespeare in Westminster Abbey. He then undertook ornamental design, to 
which his tastes were better suited. He decorated Wanstead House, Rainbam, 
and several ceilings for Sir Robert Walpole at Hampton, in the usual allegorical 
style of the period, and the praises bestowed upon some of the architecture in 
these painted designs induced him to try that art, with which he combined land- 
scape gardening, but hb chief works are in architecture. He assisted Lord 
Burlington, who was an amateur in that art. He built Devonshire House, 
Piccadilly ; the Earl of Yarborough's house in Arlington Street ; the Horse 
Guards, \Vhitehall ; and altered and decorated Stowe, Houghton, and Holkham, 
his favourite work— the elevation of which is mean and poor in its parts. He 
made another journey to Italy in 1730. He died at Burlington House, April 12, 
1748, in his 04th year, and was, in compliance with his wish, buried in Lord 
Burlington's vault at Chiswick. He left al)out lo^ooo/. which he had 
accummated. 

* See Smith's Histcty 0/ Mctlgf, p. Z04. 
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KiRKALL, Edward, engraver. Was the son of a locksmith at Sheffield, and bom 
there about 1695. He was instructed in drawing in his native town, and came to 
London, where he found employment as an engraver of arms, stamps, and 
ornaments for books. In 1724 he published 17 tinted engravings after Vande- 
velde. He engraved on copper the illustrations to Rowe's translation of *' Lucan's 
Pharsalia," 1 718; and to Inigo Jones's " Stonehenge," 1725. In mezzo-tint he 
engraved the seven cartoons of Raphael. 

Lambert, General John, amateur. He was of a good family, was born in 161 9, 
and was brought up to the Bar. On the breaking out of the Civil War he entered 
the army of the Parliament, and gained great distinction ; was a personal friend 
of Cromwell, and the first president of his council. He had been instructed in 
art by Baptiste Caspars, and when banished for life to Guernsey on the Restora- 
tion, he found a solace in flower-painting, in which he excelled. There is at 
Goodwood a small portrait of Cromwell at an ale-house door, which is tradition- 
ally said to be after an original by General Lambert ; a portrait of him, se ipse 
pinxit^ is mezzo-tinted by J. Smith. After a residence of nearly 30 years in 
Guernsey, he died in the Roman Catholic faith in 1692. He left some fruit and 
flower pieces which he had painted. 

Leylanh, Joseph Bentley, sntlpior. He was the son of a well-known naturalist 
at Halifax, where he was bom March 31, 181 1. He showed a talent for model- 
ling, and exhibited at Manchester a greyhound and a colossal statue of 
"Spartacus." In 1S43 he sent to London for exhibition a colossal head of 
' ' Satan ; " and soon after came to reside in the Metropolis, and studied under 
R. B. Haydon. He next produced the ** Sinless Maiden," from Hoeg's 
*' Queen's Wake," which was purchased b^ the Literary Society of Halifax. 
His latest works were a statue of Dr. Beckwith, of York, and an '* Anglo-Saxon 
Chief." He does not appear to have been an exhibitor at the Royal Academy ; 
but in 1S34, and again in 1839, he sent a group of hounds, modelled from life, to 
the Suffolk Street Galleries. He died at Halifax in his 40th year, January 26, 
1851. 

Lodge, William, aniattur. Was bom at Leeds, July 4, 1649, the son of a 
merchant, from whom he inherited an estate of 300/. a year. He was educated 
at Jesus College, Cambridge, and was afterwards a law student at Lincoln's Inn. 
He accompanied Lord BeUasis on his embass]^ to Venice, and translated there 
Barri's " Vioggio Pittoresco," published in 1079, with portraits etched by him- 
self. He also etched several drawings of views which he had made in his 
travels, and some views of London, York, and other places. On his return to 
England he etched some portraits, and also assisted Dr. Lister in drawings of 
natural history, which were presented to the Royal Society, among them 34 
different species of spiders. He was the friend of Francis Place, with whom he 
made long' sketching excursions. He died at Leeds, August 27, 1689. On 
carrying him to the grave the hearse broke down near Harewood, and so he was 
buried in the church there. 

LUMLEY, George, amateur. Was a solicitor settled at York, where he was bora. 
He was a friend of Francis Place, and produced in mezzo-tint several portraits 
towards the middle of the i8th century. He died at York, October 12, 1768, 
aged 60. 

Nicholson, Francis, water-colour painter. Was born at Pickering, Yorkshire, 
where his family possessed a small property, November 14, 1753. He showed 
an early disposition to the arts, and had some lessons from an artist at Scarborough. 
After two visits to London, he settled at Whitby in 1783, married there, and was 
employed in painting portraits of horses, dc^ and dead game, and was also 
engaged in teaching. In 1789 he exhibited lor the first time at the Academy. 
He was one of the founders of the Water-Colour Society in 1804, and continued 
a member and exhibitor up to 181$. Having acquired a competency, he gave up 
the practice of his own art, and amused himself by experiments, painting in 
various oil vehicles, sometimes, unfortunately, upon the best of his own drawings 
in his possession, and continued to the end of his long life in these occupations. 
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He was a man of various attainments, and much practical knowlei^ge. He died 
in London, March 6, 1844, aged 9a His collection of pictures, drawings, and 
sketches were sold at Christie's in the same year. 

Nicholson, Alfred, wcUer-colour painter. Son of the aboye Francis Nicholson. 
Was born in Yorkshire, and early in life entered the Royal Navy, and saw some 
service on the coasts of Holland and Portugal. After a few years he left the 
Navy, and commenced his career as an artist. He visited Ireland in 1813, 
residcKl there three or lour years, and made a large collection of sketches 
elaborately finished. About 1818 he settled permanently in London, and was 
almost exclusively employed as a teacher of drawing. In 1 821 he made an 
excursion through North Wales and a part of Ireland, adding laigely to his col- 
lection of sketches, and in the following summer visited Guernsey, Jersey, and 
Yorkshire, assiduously pursuing his art. His drawings combine much graceful 
finish with force and general enect. His works are usually of a small size. He 
died in London, November 23, 1833, aged 45, having suffered during the last 
three or four years of his life from a painful illness. He left a widow and two 
infant children. 

Noble, Matthew, sculptor. Was born at Hackness, near Scarborough, in 18 18, 
and was a pupil of Francis. He first exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1845, 
when he contributed two busts, one that of the "Archbishop of York." His 
best known public works are, '* Her Maiesty the Queen at St. Thomas's Hospital," 
''Lord Derby in Parliament Scjuare,' and "Sir John Franklin in Waterloo 
Place.*' He was a regular exhibitor at the Royal Academy Exhibitions. His 
talents were not of a rare order, but he had the art of judiciously availing himself 
of professional assistance. He died at Kensington, June 23, 1876, aged 5& 

Peckitt, William (known as •*Peckitt of York"), glass painter. Was born in 
April, 1 73 1, at Hursthwaite, in the North Riding, apd was a pupil of Price. He 
was inferior to his predecessors in the art, but, a good chemist, he attained great 
brilliancy of colour. He commenced glass-painting in York in 1751. Between 
1765-77 he completed the windows of the north side of New College Chapel, 
with apocryphal portraits. There are also some specimens of bis work in Yoik 
Minster, and in the City Town HalL He died at York, October 15, 1795, ^^ ^^ 
65th year. 

Pilkington, Sir William, Bart., amateur. He was of a very ancient family, and 
succeeded to his title in rSii. He was a good scholar, a man of taste, and a 
clever landscape painter. He also showed some skill in architecture, and Butter- 
ton Hall, Staffordshire, was built after his designs. He died near Wakefield, 
September 30, 1830, aged 75. 

Place, Francis, amateur. Was born in Yorkshire. He was descended from a 
Durham family, and was articled to a solicitor in London, where he continued 
till the breaking out of the Plague in 1665, when he left the metropolis, and 
found an excuse to abandon a profession he disliked. He then amused himself 
with art. He had some assistance in etching from Hollar, and he painted, 
etched, tried the new art of mezzo-tint, and drew many local buildings and objects. 
He tried an experimental porcelain manufactory, and some specimens of his 
work still exist. He resided some time in Dimsdale, Durham. Died at the 
Manor House, York, 1 728. 

PORDEN, William, architect. He was born at Hull, and was the grandson of 
Roger Pourden, of York, architect. He showed an early attachment to drawing 
and poetry, and gaining the notice of Mason, the poet, was introduced by him to 
James Wyatt, who admitted him into his office, where he studied architecture for 
some time, and was afterwards the pupil of Samuel P. Cockerell. He built the 
stables at Brighton for the Prince of Wales, and Eaton Hall, Cheshire, for Lord 
Grosvenor, but was, for some cause, superseded in the latter employment. This 
preyed upon his spirits, and he died two years after, on September 14, 1822, aged 
67. 

Proctor, Thomas, sculptor and history painter. Was born at Settle, in Yorkshire, 
April 22, 1753. He was admitted a student of the Royal Academy in 1777, and, 
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incited bv the works of Bany, he painted a Urge picture of "Adim and Eve." 
In 1783 he obtained a premium from the Society of Arts ; in 1783, the Academy 
silver medal ; and in 17S4, the gold medai for his original jiainting fioin " The 
Tempest," and vaa earned round the quadraogle of Somerset House on the 
shoulder? of his enthuwastic fellow- students, shouting, " Proctor '." " Proctor ! " 
He then tried modelline, and, as a sculptor, cUimi! a high rank among British 
artists. The period had arrived for the Academy to elect s student to send to 
Rome, and Proctor was chosen. But for the last four years he had exhibited 
without giving an address, and his Tery abode was utduiown. This was in 1793. 



IFivm Phett. hy Ckatltt Watiiia}. 

The president. West, humanely sought him. He was in a mi;>erable attic in 
Clare Market, had subsisted day by day on a penny roll with rtater from a 
neighbouring pump, but, unable to pay (he pittance for his ludgiog, had wandered 
about till health quite gave way. The president immediately assisted him, cheered 
him, told him to prepare for his journey to Italy, and promised him kind inlro- 
. ductions. But all too late. The broken-hearted man drooped, his mind was 
disturbed, a.nd a few days later he was found in his solitary bed, where he had 
died unheeded. He was in his 41st year, and was buried in Hampstcad Cburch- 
yaid. 
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Rhodes, John N., landscape and animal fainter. Was born at Leeds, in 1809, 
and was the son of Joseph Rhodes, a self-taught painter, who practised nearly 
half a ceotary in Leeds, and died there in 1854^ He was brought up to art under 
his father, and painted with much fidelity rustic scenes and groups of cattle. He 
exhibited in London, and eventually settled there. Attacked by inflaramation in 
the eyes, and sufiering (generally from weak health, he returned to Leeds, where 
he died in December, 1842, aged 33. 

Rhodes, John, architect. Was bom m Yorkshire, and died at Birstal, near Leeds, 
in a good old a^e. He was a truly diligent, sober, and laborious artist, much 
esteemed by such of the neighbouring gentry as attend to the noble arts of build- 
ing, planting, and agriculture, and regretted at his death by the industrious poor, 
to whom he was a liberal friend in his lifetime, and at his death, a perpetual 
benefactor. Deeply sensible of the benefits which accrue to society from the 
labour of the industrious poor, and compassionately beholding, how in the sweat 
of their brow, they eat their bread, how their hands are galled with work, and 
their shoulders with burdens, he gladly gave of the fruits of his own labour 
a considerable portion for their comfort and reliefl By his will he ordered a large 
sum, the product of his industry, to be invested in Government securities for 
their use, directing that the interest thereof should be forever applied in providing 
a certain quantity of bread to be distributed every Sunday in the Parish Church 
of Birstal among such poor, industrious, sober housekeepers "as do not ask or 
receive any parochial relief.'* 

Rhodes, Joseph, landscape painter. Bom at Leeds, and died in 1855. Early 
in life he had been apprenticed to a house painter at Leeds, whom he leh to work 
as a decorative japanner in London. He there, in his leisure hours, entered the 
schools of the Royal Academy, then superintended by West and Fuseli, and 
studied anatomy and figure drawing. He returned to Leeds and established a 
drawing school, which nourished for fiilly 40 years. Robin<%on, Smith, Topham, 
Atkinson, and Cromek were among his scholars. He excelled in Yorkshire and 
Cumberland landscape, and in fruit and cattle painting, and has been well 
' denominated " The Father of Art in Yorkshire." ' 

Ripley, Thomas, architect. Was bom in Yorkshire, and came early in life to 
London. He worked as a carpenter, and also kept a coflee-shop in Wood Street, 
Cheapside. Improving his means by his industry, he manied a servant of Sir 
Robert Walpole, and by his patronage obtained employment under the Crown, 
and a seat at the Board of Works, of which department he became the comp- 
troller. He built Houghton Hall for Sir Robeit. but chiefly after the plans of 
Campbell, and afterwai^ Wolterton ; and in 1 718 he rebuilt the Custom House, 
whicn had been destroyed by fire in 17 14. He built also the Admiralty, White- 
hall, except the facade, 1726. He died in 1758, and was buried at Hampton, 
Middlesex. 

Robinson, William, portrait painter. Was bom at Leeds in 1799, and was 
apprenticed to a clock dial enameller. Determined to follow art, he made his 
way to the Metropolis in 1820, and with some introduction was admitted Dy Sir 
Thomas Lawrence to his studio, and became a student of the Academy. In 1823 
he was able to return to his native town, and commenced practice as a portrait 

?ainter, and in that and following years exhibited his portraits at the Academy, 
le was well received, and painted the portraits of several Yorkshire celebrities. 
He also painted four whole-lengths for the United Service Club in London. For 
one of these the Duke of Wellington gave him several sittings ; the others were 
chiefly painted from well-known portraits. He gained a local name and repute. 
Died at Leeds in August, 1839, aged 39. 
Saxton, Christopher, engraver. He lived near Leeds, and was a domestic 
servant Showing an ability for engraving, he was encouraged by his master to 
undertake a set of county maps, which after six years lalx)ur, he completed, 
mostly with his own hand. They were, some of them, decorated with views, 
published in 1579. They were the first known in England, and were dedicated 
to Queen Elizabeth.* 

• Sec Smith's Rf^'sters 0/ Topclifff and Morley; p. xo. 
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ScHWANFBi.DER, CHARLES Henry, animal painter. He was born at Ixeds in 
1773, and chiefly practised in his native town. He painted animals, landscapes, 
and, occasionally, portraits. He was appointed painter of animals to George 
III., and afterwards to the Prince Regent. He exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1809, and was an occasional exhibitor up to 1826. His works were almost 
exclusively portraits of dogs and horses. He died in 1837. 

Simon, Abraham, medallist and modeller. He was bom in Yorkshire, and intended 
for the church, but turned to art. He practised in the reign of Charles II., and 
excelled in his portrait models in wax. He went to Sweden, on the invitation 
of the Court, and accompanied Queen Christina to Paris, from whence he went 
to Holland, and returned to England. He modelled, in wax, Charles II. 's 
portrait for the medal of the proposed Order of the Royal Oak. The King was 
greatly pleased with his work, and presented him with 100 guineas, and the Duke 
of York then sat to him, and asking the price of his work, was told that the King 
had paid 100 guineas for the same. The Duke thought that 40 guineas would b« 
enough, to which Simon replied, by squeezing the soft model into a shapeless 
lump, highly offending the Duke. It is said this proud temper marred his 
prospects. He lost the Court favour, and with that his employment ; became 
slovenly and careless, eccentric and cynical, wearing a long beard, and died in 
obscurity soon after the Revolution. He had continued to wear the dress which , 
prevailed in Charles I.'s reign. There is a portrait of him engraved by 
blooteling. 

Smith, Henry, yf^i/r^/aiVi^. Bom at Leeds in 1805. Began his art studies with 
Joseph Rhodes, of Leeds, and subsequently went to London, and commenced the 
study of the antique in the British Museum. His works soon gained him admis- 
sion to the life-school at the Royal Academy, in which institution he acquired 
great power and skill as a draughtsman, as well as a rich and glowing colourist of 
, the human figure. He prosecuted his studies also ac Rome, Florence, and other 
Continental cities, and in Rome, where his ability was understood and appreciated, 
he was hailed by the artists as *' Yorkshire Smith ! " He died in Leeds on 
November 2 1st, 1864. 

SuTCLiFFE, Thomas, water-colour painter. He was born in Yorkshire, and during 
his art career lived at Headingley, near Leeds. He first exhibited in London at 
the Royal Academy, in 1856, "A Study in Hare wood Park," and was soon after 
admitted an associate of the Institute of Painters in Water- Colours, aivd exhibited 
landscape views with that Society up to his death in December, 1871. 

Swift, John Warkup, marine painter. He was brought up at Hull in the midst 
of dipping, and was for several years a sailor. He 6rst became scene painter to 
an amateur dramatic club, and improving in art, he settled in practice at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and became well-known in the north of England. He painted, 
in 1863, " The Channel Fleet ranning into Sunderland," and ** Shield|s 
Harbour," both large works. He also painted a few landscapes. Some of his 
works were produced in chromo-lithography. He died suddenly, at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, May 7, 1869, aged 54. 

Taylor, Edward Clough. amateur. He was educated at Trinity College, and 
took his M.A. degree in 1814. He lived at Kirkham Abbey, Yorkshire, and 
was distinguished as a clever etcher. Died May 14, 185 1, aged 65. 

Theakstone, Joseph, sculptor. Was born of respectable parents at York, and was 
a pupil of the elder Bacon. He afterwards assisted him, was then employed for 
several years by Flaxman, and for a time by Baily. He exhibited occasionally at 
the Royal Academy, from 181 7 to 1837, his contributions not rising higher than a 
bust for a monumental design ; but for the last 24 years of his life he found con- 
stant employment in Chantrey's studio, chiefly upon the draperies, in which he 
had attained great skill and dexterity. He showed much judgment, and used his 
chisel with great cleverness. He died in Fimlico, April 14, 1842, aged 69. 
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Thew, Robert, engraver. Born in 1758, at Patrington, Holdemesse, where his 
father kept a village inn. He was apprenticed to a cooperi and served his. time, 
and was a private in the Northumberland Militia during the war. Though 
without education, he had much natural ability. In 1783 he settled in Hull, and 
engraved shop-bills, cards, &c., and then a plan of Hull, and advancing in his 
attempts, the head of a well-known puppet showman. Later he engraved a 
good plate after Gerard Dow, and through it gained an introduction to Alder- 
man Boydell, who gave him employment. He practised in the dot manner, 
and engraved no less than 19 of the large plates lor the Shakespeare Gallery, 
which are finished with great delicacy and character. A plate by him, after 
West all, of Cardinal Wolsey entering Leicester Abbey, is one of his best works. 
He held the appointment of engraver to the Prince of Wales. He died at 
Stevenage, Herts, in August, 1802. 

TwiViSriO^^ lo^^y wood engraver and designer. Bom at Scarborough in 1 774. He 
was originally a copper-plate engraver, and assisted James Heath on some of 
his plates. Later he both designed and engraved on wood for book illustra- 
tion, finally devoting himself exclusively to designing. Among his works of 
this class are — ** Religious Emblems," 1808 ; " Shakespeare's Works, •* pub- 
lished by Whittingham, 1814 ; Somerville's '* Rural Sports," 1818 ; Falconer's 
'^Shipwreck," 181 7. He was for a time the principal artist in London who 
had any repute as a designer on the wood, and contributed largely to the 
formation of the modem school of wood-engraving, His compositions were 
slight and pleasing, mostly for the Chiswick Press, and very numerous. He made 
some clever designs in water-colour, chiefly in Indian ink and tinted, and was in 
1806 a Fellow and exhibitor of the Water- Colour Society. Died at Holloway, in 
1822, aged 48. 

TiLSON, Henry, tartroit painter. Was bom in Yorkshire in 1659, and was a 
grandson of the Bishop of Hlphin. He was a pupil of I^ly, soon after whose 
death he went to Italy, in company with Dahl, studied there during seven years, 
copying the works of the best masters, and was at Rome in 1687. On his 
return to England he painted portraits, both in oil and crayons, and was rising ir. 
reputation, when he shot himself from disappointment in love, in 1695, ^^ ^^^ 
age of 36. There are many portraits by him in the reign of William III., and 
several have been engraved, but his works are stiff in manner and heavy in colour, 
appearing overwrought. 

ToPHAM, Francis William, water-colour painter. Was bom in Leeds, April 15, 
1808, and as an artist was self-taught. When a boy he had a great wish to be- 
come a painter, but his father knowing nothing of art, apprenticed him to a 
writing-engraver. He came to London at the age of 21, and practised for some 
years engraving from pictures. After attaining considerable success in this art, 
he deserted it entirely for painting. He was first a member of the Institute of 
Painters in Water-Colour ; but quitting this body in 1847, was immediately 
elected into the older Society, of which he became a full member in the next 
year, and his most important works have been exhibited there. He drew his 
subjects from Ireland, Scotland, Spain, and Italy. Some of the best known are : 
«* The Spinning Wheel," " The Whiskey Still," " Card PUyers.*' " The Letter 
Writer," " Eve of the Festa," " Venetian Well," Bamaby Rudge," etc. He 
died at Cordova, in Spain, March 31, 1877, aged 69. 

Waller, Richard, portrait painter. Was a native of Skipton-in-Craven, and 
early in life gave promise of that eminence in the practice of his art to which he 
afterwards so fully attained. In his early years he devoted his attention chiefly to 
landscape and imaginative subjects. At a later period, and to the end of his 
career, his practice was almost wholly confined to portraiture. There is probably 
scarcely a family of any standing in Leeds or other West Riding towns which 
does not possess an example by his hand. Amongst the best which he produced 
were the portraits of Sir Edward Baines, Mr. Edward Baines, M. P. , father of 
Sir Edward, Lord Caims, Garibaldi, Mr. Webster, Mr. Phelps, the actor, and 
Mr. George Honey, the comedian. Mr. Waller spent some years in London, 
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wbeie he enjoyed the companionship of many promiaenl figuies in the liteniiy 
and artbtic world— Bmong them Dickens. I'hacltcray. Lemon, Douglas Jeirol^ 
Woolger, and Alfred Mellon. While in the capital, he painted many pictures 
from life. One of his worlts is " Cromwell's Soldiers in Skiplon Church." In 
addition to being a successful artist, Waller was an indefatigable mechanidan 
and inventor. It would not be wrong to say that half his life was spent in per- 
fecting several sdenlitic discoveries and improvements in mechanism. The dis- 
covery of a new motive power for engines was one of the objects which he most 
steadfastly pursued. At a time when the thought of constiucling expensive 
railways had occurred to only few persons, Mr. Waller was labouring to apply 
the steam power used in mills lo road conveyances, and upon this scheme he 
spent much valuable time and money. Waller always kept a mechanics' shop in 
operation, caiiring on oiperiments while he was working at the easel to supply 
the necessary funds. For some years Mr. Waller suffered from bronchial anec- 
lions. He died at Leeds, June iS, iSliz, aged 70 years. 
Wilson, Benjamin, /*»*riii(/iii'i/<r. Was born in 1721, at Leeds, where his father 
ranked as one of the first clothiers, but afterwards fell into decay. He came to 
London early in lite, was for some years in a very poor condition, and then gain- 
ing employment as a cTeik, 
found means lo pursue a 
love of art. In tnc spring 
of 174S, be went to Ireland, 
to paint some commissioned 
portraits, and found employ- 
ment there til! 1750, when 
he relumed to London, and 
established himself in Cieat 
Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn 
fields. Here he painted 
many eminent persons, became 
fashionable, and is reputed to 
have made 1,500/. a year by 
his art. Zoffany assisted hini 
as his drapery painter. At the 
same time he applied himself 
to science, and in 1746 and 
 750, published treatises on 
eleclricily. lie contrived and 
exhibited a lar^e electrical 
apparatus, and in 1 756 he 
was elected F.R.S., and 
printed his " Experiments 
and Observations on Electri- 
city." Hemairiedal theage 
of fifty, and had seven child- 
ren, one of whom became 
well known as General Sir 
BcDjamin Wilnn. Robert Wilson. He died in 

Bloomsbury, June 6, 178S. 
He had been a soeculator on the Stock Exchange, and was, about 1766, a 
defaulter ; but, to the surprise of his friends, he left a very handsome property. 

THE EDITOR. 
. Morley, i88g. 
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A YORKSHIRE CONNOISSEUR. 

In 1884, the committee of the Fine Art and Industrial Exhibi- 
tion of York were suddenly made heirs to a rich little estate of 
pictures, for the will of Mr. John Burton, of Poppleton, near York, 
revealed that he had bequeathed to them his collection of English 
Masters. This collection, which is now housed in the Fine Art 
Institution at York, consists of about one hundred and thirty 
works, in which the following painters are represented : — Sir. A. 
W. Calcott, R.A., T. S. Cooper, R.A., T. Pickersgill, R.A., 
Marcus Stone, A.R.A., Clarkson Stansfield, R.A., J. C. Horsley, 
R.A., F. R. Lee, R.A., J. Linnell, Sen., T. Faed, R.A., and J. F. 
Herring, combined ; Sir J. Gilbert, R.A., J. B. Pyne, R. Andsell, 
R.A., W. P. Frith, R.A., G. Morland, J. Phillip, R.A., J. 
Creswick, R.A., E. M. Ward, R.A., J. M. W. Turner, R.A., G. 
F. Watts, R.A., Wright of Derby, H. Moore, and others. 

It is only meet that some record should be preserved of the 
singular character who amassed these pictures, and finally 
bequeathed them to form a ** Burton " Gallery at the chief town of 
his native county. As a contribution to this, we are tempted to 
furnish a few details of a visit paid by the writer to Mr. Burton, 
shortly prior to his death. 

The house at Poppleton, where Mr. Burton resided, was tall 
and methodless in form, the plaster was peeling off the greyish 
bricks, and the angled gables and windows were very small in 
proportion to the general bulk. The building was partly hidden 
among trees, and the lane leading from the main road, and the 
pathway from that to the house, were green with unchecked weeds. 
A little iron gate opening upon a field was on one hinge, and cocks 
and hens went about with uncontrolled liberty. There was, in fact, 
a general demeanour of unconventional latitude assigned to weed, 
animal and bird. 

The entrance to Poppleton Villa, as it was called, was modest, 
as though unfastidious custom had appointed the back to be the 
front door. The first and second pull at the bell did not usually 
bring any response, for Mr. Burton was often alone, and a little 
deaf. Having pulled a third time the door opened slowly, and 
revealed a tall, bulky, ungainly man, almost filling the doorway, 
with a shaggy head inclined to one side, pronounced features, 
everything in exaggeration in fact, as though centuries, rather than 
years had evolved them ; he apparently beheld one through the 
present from some distant past, with eyes that had a singular twist 
in the deep sockets overshadowed by bushy brows. His face, with 
its intricacies of wrinkled form, its irregularity of features, and its 
play of light and shade in and out of the nooks and corners, would 
have sorely tempted a skilful etcher's needle. 

When you made known your desire to visit his gallery, the 
severe face yielded, and to see the man smile was to see Giant 
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Despair suddenly made hopeful and happy. His arm was soon 
extended towards you, and when your hand was in his (as capacious 
as two), you felt drawn, or rather pulled over the threshold of 
a wonderful recluse. 

If Nature was neglected without. Art was evidently treasured 
within, the staircase even being set with gems of the brush. After 
depositing half-a-crown in his hand, without a word, but with a 
mutual look very well understood, for some benevolent purpose to 
which he devoted it, this interesting character led the way upstairs 
to his gallery, where were the works which now have a home in 
the public gallery at York. They at once deeply impressed you. 
Their presence was a mystery. Such a transition from weeds and 
farmyard odours to Fine Art, was too sudden. One was inclined to 
doubt the whole situation, and a glance at grim old Burton, 
of eighty years, made the transition all the more mysterious. But 
not for long. The mystery was really in us and not in our friend. 
Our ignorance of the variation possible in human nature was the 
cause of the wonder. Having once heard him speak of the 
pictures, nothing was more reasonable than their associations with 
him. One laments that there is no portrait which adequately 
represents the individuality of one who was something between 
Nature in the rough, and Art in the superfine. Originally a farmer 
and an extensive horse dealer, he knew well what Nature was, and 
ultimately a retiring connoisseur in pictures, he knew well what a 
certain range of Art was. 

Burton did not buy pictures as financial speculations. He 
bought them to keep and to know them. Not even to Her Majesty 
the Queen, it is said, would he part with a certain picture, the 
finest work he held it to be, of J. Phillip, R.A., which Her Majesty 
wanted to purchase at something like two thousand pounds, though 
Burton had bought it when Phillip's work was not so high in value. 
The coveted picture is called " Collecting the Offering in the Scotch 
Kirk," and apart from story and sentiment, it is a rare achievement 
in technical qualities. 

With what youthful, and yet subdued delight did old Burton 
show and explain his collection. Had the pictures been living 
existences, but helpless in their enthralment to help themselves, he 
could not have been more cofisiderate about their special charac- 
teristics and needs, and no artist had a more generous interpreter 
or a more devoted worshipper. What old-man delight there was 
^the smile and the chuckle, the pantomimed expression of approval 
with face and uplifted hands — if you happened to point out what to 
him was the one special feature of a favourite picture ! What a 
bird-like look, with head aside, as though to get all his vision 
into one eye, he would give the picture and then you, if you 
happened to suggest an absolutely new point for him to add to the 
list of a picture's virtues, for he had an old bachelor-like affection 
for these adopted children of his choice. 
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The visit to the Poppleton gallery was not complete, in the old 
man's notion, unless you sat down on a low seat, while he nervously 
selected from a pile of letters received from notable artists, some 
epistle he particularly wanted you to see — documents well-fingered 
and thumbed, and cracked and torn by frequent reference. Next 
to the pictures, Burton apparently prized these autograph letters ; 
and next in importance to the letters was an ancient visitors' book, 
in which he almost insisted, as a condition of friendly departure, 
that you should enter your autograph. But, perhaps, the most 
touching sight of all, with a pathos and inference deeper than the 
pictures and the letters, was an old Bible, worn by constant 
but careful service. This volume stood on a little table in the 
centre of one of the rooms, and near it, in inseparable companion- 
ship, was a pair of old thick-rimmed spectacles. The book was 
open at the Psalms, as though the old gentleman had been disturbed 
by our ring at the bell, and this idea formed itself into a picture of 
reality, framed, as it were, by all the other pictures of Art 
Another feature of interest at Poppleton was the little workshop, a 
few yards from the entrance door to the house. It was like a 
green-house converted into a joiner's shop. There Burton made 
picture-frames, chiefly for his own essays in oil, for he sometimes 
painted. Burton keenly appreciated Art, but only in a very 
limited sense was he an artist. With his perception for good 
points, and with such good examples of good points around him, 
no wonder that in his latter-day leisure he was tempted to 
endeavour to express some of his own unattainable impressions. 

Burton had the reputation of being miserly ; if so, there was a 
generous method in it ; it was not wholly selfish hoarding. In his 
heart was a desire to render a good account of his wealth and his 
days, and some of that account we now have at the York Fine Art 
Gsdlery. For the rest, we know that he contributed to local 
charities, the York School of Art, missions to the poor, and that 
on his eightieth birthday he gave a donation of one hundred 
guineas to the Yorkshire School for the Blind ; he had also freaks of 
generosity, such as opening banking accounts with a deposit of five 
pounds for children ; or, sending a formidable donation to the 
Salvation Army. He was born at Belby, near Howden, on the 
i8th of February, 1799; was married twice ; removed to Popple- 
ton in 1859, where he died on the 26th of October, 1882, and now 
lies buried. 

WILLIAM TIREBUCK. 

Leeds, 1884, 

AN OLD YORKSHIRE PAINTER. 

The name of Francis Nicholson, the father of the old school of 
English landscape painters in water-colours, is no doubt familiar 
enough to the readers of Old Yorkshire, but probably few of them 
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have either seen or heard much of his quiet nephew, George 
Nicholson, although his pictures are to be found in all parts of his 
native county of York. He is known to have exhibited in the 
first collections placed before the public of London by the old 
Water-colour Society in the year 1806, side by side with the great 
men who made the old school of water-colours what it was seventy 
years ago. He died some eleven years ago, after a long, blameless, 
and industrious life. No memorial of him, however slight, has yet 
appeared, and as the writer enjoyed a friendship with him which 
extended over several of the latest years of his life, and whilst 
impressions are yet fresh in his memory, he ventures, in a brief 
sketch, to twine a simple wreath and leave it quietly on the tomb- 
stone of an old friend. 

Our attention had often been attracted by new drawings of no 
great importance, which were frequently exposed for sale in the 
West Riding towns, having an old-world look with them which 
could not be very easily accounted for, except on the supposition 
that some of the older draughtsmen, such as Gilpin, Morland, 
Craig, or Cave, had risen from the dead. Occasionally, there was 
an evident attempt to compete with the lightness and brilliancy of 
more modern modes of treatment in the subjects selected, but the 
brown pinks and the ancient blues soon reasserted themselves, and 
it was clear that in every picture the old order was struggling help- 
lessly with the new. By an accident, we one day discovered the 
workman whose artistic efforts had so forcibly challenged our 
criticism. He was then living in the outskirts of Leeds, in a cot- 
age near to Woodhouse Moor, where the old-fashioned village of 
Burley was full in sight, and where lying further back in the grey 
distance were the dales of the Wharfe and the Aire; Kirkstall, with 
its ancient Abbey, scarcely out of sight; and Rombalds Moor, so 
often glorified by the western sun, beyond and above them all. 
George Nicholson was then 90 years of age, but he was — alas for 
him — painting still ! His method at that time was to reach from 
a well-filled folio, some pencil sketch outlined in happier and earlier 
days, and placing it on his easel, to lay in wash after wash in his 
old-school style, stopping out the lights and laying on and wiping 
out, until with a few bold touches of body-colour, the strengthening 
of the foreground by stronger lines and bolder colour, there only 
remained the addition of some indefinite but effective form sugges- 
tive rather than expressive of the human figure, always, however, 
suitably placed and posed; and his work was done. He would 
look up from his easel, and with a cheery voice and an articulation 
. mperfect with extreme age, would yet interest his visitors with 
stories in which others rather than himself were the heroes of the 
tale. 

His genius as a draughtsman adapted itself to all the pro- 
cesses in common use in his times. We have seen etchings in 
copper, and have at least one plate in our possession which shows 
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that he was quite at home with needle and aquafortis. We have 
seen large lithographic drawings, notably one of the town of 
Malton, in which he then lived, printed from his drawings by 
Hullmandel, exhibiting equal merit'; and whilst he is most 
favourably known in water-colours, his pictures in oil are many of 
them of great merit, and are not always recognised as his work. 

The places where most of his life's work was done were 
Malton, in the immediate neighbourhood of which, at Castle 
Howard, he enjoyed the privilege of copying and studying from a 
superb collection of the old masters, and where for years he was 
employed as instructor in art to members of the Fitzwilliam family; 
York, where he found congenial society amongst the local illustra- 
tors of that picturesque and eminently English city; picturesque 
Whitby, brilliant Scarborough, smoky Leeds, and last of all the 
quiet little sea-board parish of Filey on the rocky eastern coast, 
where he died on the 7th of June, 1878. 

He must, however, have travelled rather widely when associa- 
ted with his uncle Francis in early life; for we have seen among 
his choicest pictures a remarkably fine and large drawing of 
Edinburgh as it existed fifty years ago; of the Dropping Well at 
Knaresborough, afterwards engraved in **The Guide to Harrogate'' 
and other topographical books; Kirkstall Abbey, Fountains Abbey, 
Bolton Abbey, Kirkham Priory, and a host of other well-known 
Cistercian ruins of Yorkshire. We can recall some charming re- 
presentations of the old Postern at York, and one very remarkable 
picture of the Minster in flames, sketched on the spot at the time 
of the conflagration. This he had commissions again and again to 
repeat for different individuals. 

As a figure or portrait painter he neither achieved nor sought 
success, and he never spoiled his landscapes by attempting too 
much in that direction unless we instance a picture in oils which he 
himself regarded as a favourite. The subject, **Tobit and the 
Angel," was quite ill-suited to his genius. 

There can be no doubt that he outlived his day; that he was a 
quiet and painstaking draughtsman who infused a great deal of his 
own gentle disposition and placid nature into his pictures, and, 
seldom stepping out of himself in any great flight of genius, has 
yet in this great county served to connect for us the present with 
the past, and to represent with much facility and in pleasing colours 
the topography of Yorkshire. 

Since writing the above sketch there has come into my pos- 
session a very beautiful series of six very large etchings of Roche 
Abbey, Yorkshire, which were published in loose covers in Malton 
in the year 1824. 

Nicholson was born atWheelgate, Malton, October 31st, 1787, 
and died at Filey, June 7th, 1878, and was interred at the Old 
Church at Malton. 

Scardro\ j88^. W. T. ADEY. 
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JOHN LACY, DRAMATIST. 

^ OHN LACEY (or Lacy), a dramatic writer (1622-1681), 
^t- was born at Doncaster, and brought up as a dancing- 
\^ master. This employment he quitted for the army, but 
subsequently took to the stage, and acquired such ability 
as a comedian that Charles H. had his portrait painted in three 
different characters, by Call, which were engraved by Meyer, 
Rogers, etc. He wrote the four comedies of the Ehtmb Lady, Sir 
HercuUs Buffomi, The Old Troop, and Sawney the Scot. He was 
a funny comedian, whose abilities in action were sufficiently kno\vn 
to all that frequented the King's Theatre, where he was for many 
years a celebrated actor, andperformed all the parts that he undertook 
almost to a miracle ; insomuch that we are apt to believe, that as 
this age never had, so the next never will have, his equal — or at 
least his superior. He was so welt approved "by King Charles H. 
an undeniable judge in dramatic arts, that he caused his picture to 
be drawn in three several figures in the same tablet, viz.: that of 
Teague in The Committee, Mr. Scruple in The Cheats, and M. 
Galliard in The Variety — which piece is still in existence at 
Windsor Castle. Nor did his talents wholly lie in acting. He 
knew both how to judge and write plays ; and if his comedies are 
somewhat allied to French farces, it is out of choice rather than 
want of ability to write true comedy. Pepys, in his Diary says 
that he " went to the King's House, and there saw the Tamingofthe 
Shrew; the best part, Sawney, done by Lacey. Again to the 
King's Play-house, and saw Lmse in a Maee, only a sorry play, 
except Lacey's clown part, which he did most admirably indeed. 
Again, to the King's House to see Horace ; this is the third day of 
its acting— a silly tragedy ; but Lacey hath made a farce of several 
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dances, between each act, into one. Again, to the Royal Theatre, 
and there saw The Committee, a merry but indifferent, play ; only 
Lacey's part, an Irish footman, is beyond imagination." 

Richmond, 1888, R. V. TAYLOR, B.A. 



LILIAN ADELAIDE NEILSON. 

The story of Adelaide Neilson's life is largely a sLory of hard- 
ship and sorrow. She was born out of wedlock, in or near Leeds, 
March 3, in (probably) 1846. Her father's name is unknown. 
Her mother, an actress, was Miss Browne — who subsequently 
became Mrs. Bland. As a child Adelaide lived at Skipton and 
afterwards at the village of Guiseley near Leeds, where she was 
reared in humble circumstances and employed in a factory. She 
was a pretty and precocious child, skilful with her needle and 
passionately fond of reading. Before she was twelve years old she 
had become acquainted with many plays and in particular with 
some of the tragedies of Shakespeare. She read her mother's 
play-books — relics of the profession that Miss Browne had left — and 
it was her childish custom to act and declaim before an audience of 
dolls that she herself had made. She sometimes witnessed drama- 
tic performances given in the neighbourhood by strolling players. 
She attended the parochial school at Guiseley, and her teacher Mr. 
Frizell remembers her as a quiet, attentive, studious girlj possessed 
of a good memory and an unusual talent for recitation. She was 
an attendant at the Methodist Church also and she is remembered* 
in her youthful home as an industrious and unselRsh girl, docile, 
gentle, considerate, ready to do any work that came to her hand, 
and although consciously beautiful neither spoiled by vanity nor 
embittered by coarse surroundings and hard usage. 

When she was about fourteen years old she discovered by 
accident the secret ofher birth and after this time she became discon- 
tented and restless. There never had been sympathy between the 
mother and the child and after this discovery Adelaide went out 
to service as a nursemaid, and in this employment she continued 
for about two years when she determined to leave Guiseley and 
seek her fortune in the great city. She was then in her seven- 
teenth year. She was known by the name of Lizzie Ann Bland. 
She left her home secretly and proceeded first to Leeds and after- 
wards to London. She was destitute and friendless and during 
the next three years she led a hard life and met with wretched 
experiences. At length she obtained a footing in the theater, and 
little by little she made her way to a position of some influence. 
Her first important professional appearance was made in 1865 at 
Margate where she enacted Juliet, She had meanwhile become 
the wife of Mr. Philip Lee, of Stoke Bruerne, Northamptonshire,. 
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The name that she adopted soon after she went to London was 
Lilian Adelaide Lessont — which afterwards was changed to 
Neilson ; and at about the time of her theatrical d^but a romantic 
story was invented that she was the daughter of a Spanish noble- 
man and an English governess and that her birthplace was Sara- 
gossa« This fiction clung to her for a long time. 

Her first appearance in London, was made, in the summer of 
1865, at the RoysJty Theater, in the character of Juliet y but she 
did not then attract particular attention.' She subsequently 
appeared as Gabrielle De Saingny in ''The Huguenot Captain." 
A little later she was at the Adelphi Theater, where she played 
Victorine in the drama of that name. For several years she made 
a hard struggle for a high position and her career was full of 
vicissitude. In 1870, as Amy Robsart^ she made a conspicuous 
hit, at Drury Lane. On December 19, 1870, she acted at that 
theater, as Juliet, and this time she created an impression that was 
destined to endure. She had .in the course of these preliminary 
years made several tours of the British provincial cities and in 
particular had astonished the inhabitants of Leeds. In 1872, she 
made her first visit to America, appearing first at Booth's Theater 
^^ Juliet She revisited America in 1874, 1876 and 1879. 

Miss Neilson ended her engagement at Booth's Theater on 
May 24, 1880, and started the next day for San Francisco where 
she acted from June 8th till July 13th. She then returned to New 
York and on July 28th sailed aboard .the Abyssinia for England. 
Eighteen days afterwards she was dead— <lead, in her youth and 
beauty — dead, in the ripeness of her fame — dead, at the end of 
great toils and just in the morning of what was hoped would be a 
new life of happiness and peace. Never was a more brilliant 
career cut short in its meridian splendour by a more sudden stroke 
of fate. For many a long day the stage, which has lost for ever 
her radiant presence, will seem a desolate place ; and to some who 
knew her well and saw the loveliness of her disposition, the gentle- 
ness of her spirit, the large generosity of her mind, and the 
radiance of cheerfulness and grace that she diffused, life will never 
again seem as bright as once it was.'^ 

A record of much labor and many successes on the London stage 
and all over Great Britain and of four visits to America is her brief 
biography. It will not be amiss to note, with some emphasis, the 

* Her life was one of strange vicissitudes, and great achievements, of many 
sorrows and lofty triumphs. She was Shakespeare's /ulieiy the incarnation of all that 
he conceived his Verona heroine to be, and the loveliest personality that has graced 
the English stage at any period of time. The qualities that endeared Miss Neilson 
to the public are those which make the world akin. She was so magnetic and 
imaginative that her spirit vitalized her personality and made her the most fascinating 
woman of her day. The American people universallv admired her and will never 
forget her elorioi^s beauty or her great gifts as an artiste. J. H. TuRNRR in Yorh, 
Btkiographer^ Vol. I., page 64. 
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fact of her youth as it is seen when coupled with such noble and 
brilliant achievements. She was to have done so much, a very 
young woman. She was in this sense a prodigy — and it is remark- 
able that she bore so well the always perilous burdens of early 
triumph and the incense of a world's admiration. She had the 
intuition of genius, and also its quick spirit and wild temperament. 
She was largely ruled by her imagination and her feelings and had 



neither the prudence of selfishness nor the craft of experience. 
Such a nature might easily go to shipwreck and ruin. She outrode 
the storms of a passionate, wayward youth and anchored safe at 
last in the haven of duty. Her image, as it rises in memory now, 
is not that of the actress who stormed the citadel of all hearts in 
the delirium of Juliet, or dazzled with the witchery of Rosalind's 
glee or Viola's tender grace ; but it is that of the grave, sweet 
woman, who, playing softly in the twilight, sang— in her rich. 
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tremulous, touching voice — an anthem on the touching; reference in 
Isaiah to the man of sorrows acquainted with grief. 

In the spring; of 1880, she took her farewell of the American 
stage and sailed for Europe, intending to pass a considerable time 
in retirement and repose. She was broken in health and much 
more broken in spirit — ^although in outward appearance as well and 
as beautiful as ever. She died suddenly at Pari.t, on August 15, 
18S0, and her body was brought to London and buried in Brompton 
Cemetery. A white marble cross marks her grave, inscribed with 
the words, "Gifted and Beautiful — Resting." 

The following description of her funeral is from the pen of 
Laura C Holloway : — " They carried her body to England, and one 
bright sunny morning, when the birds were singing in every tree 
and hedge row, they laid it away at Brompton, in the presence of 
many friends who had followed it to its resting place. Over the 
grave had been spread a covering of royal purple velvet, and in 
this cloth of Kings they laid the flower-laden oaken coffin ; wreaths 
of lilies were placed upon it, and the dead Juliet was entwined in 
blossoms. Then as the casket was lowered to its last resting place, 
those who stood about the open grave drew nigh with their 
offerings, and in a few moments the lovely woman was buried, not 
in the cold earth but in a bed ot flowers whose fragrance filled the 
air." 

Staten Island, Nevi York, 1889. WILLIAM WINTER. 
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YORKSHIRE AUTHORS. 



A YORKSHIRE AUTHOR AND ANTIQUARY. 

^•^HE biography of a man 

£ 1 dustry and integrity, 

^m surroundings, to occupy an honourable position among his 
Fellow men, should be a stimulant to all thoughtful minds; 
and when, as in the case of the subject of our sketch, time is found 
(amidst the struggle for existence in the fierce competition of 
business life), not only for self-improvement, but for the cultivation 
of literature, and the discharge of important social and public 
duties, the story should be an encouragement to young men enter- 
ing life, as showing to them that work is noble, and that any 
position, however humble, may be turned to wise and profitable 
uses. Simeon Rayner was a self-made man, and for whatever 
attainments of a literary character he possessed he was indebted to 
his own plodding industry, and careful cultivation of the reflective 
powers, and above all, to the stern self-reliance of his early life. 
He was no child of fortune, nor was he favoured with even an 
ordinary education; but when he came of an age to understand the 
importance of knowledge, he became a diligent and earnest student 
of many branches of learning, including archEcology, topography, 
and kindred subjects, 

Mr, Rayner was born at Greenside, Pudsey, in 1832, and was 
the son of Joshua and Esther Rayner. The only school to which 
the son was sent, was taught by a man named Samuel Dufton, the 
" School " being kept in the cottage tenanted by the schoolmaster. 
The boy left this training ground when nine years of age, and the 
rest of his education was received at the classes of the Mechanics' 
Institution, of which he was one of the originators. While stitl a 
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young man, he entered heartily into every movement for the wel- 
fare of his fellow-townsmen, more especially for the young men of 
the village. He was, throughout his whole life, an earnest advocate 
of education for the young. During his long connection with the 
Mechanics^ Institution, he had several times filled the various offices 
of government and trust in connection therewith, and had, on many 
occasions, represented the Institute at the annual meetings of the 
Yorkshire Union of Mechanics^ Institutions. Mr. Rayner was for 
many years a member of the Pudsey School Board, being vice- 
chairman at his death. He was also one of the founders of the 
Literary Union, and a firm supporter of the Pudsey Choral Union, 
being a vice-president for many years. 

It was mainly, however, on subjects of local history and archaeo- 
logy that Mr. Rayner was most enthusiastic, for he was an ardent 
antiquary, and most assiduous in his researches as to the past 
history of his native town. A local journal sums up his literary 
career as follows : " He was a member, — and we believe one of the 
founders of the Bradford Historical and Antiquarian Society, and a 
member of the Yorkshire Archaeological and Topographical Associa- 
tion. Particularly did any matter in the history of his native town in- 
terest Mr. Rayner, and he delivered lectures at various times before 
local and other audiences, on the antiquities of the district. He also 
contributed papers to the Societies named, both papers and lectures 
bearing evidences of deep and painstaking research, and very 
accurate and sound views and conclusions. His collection of locsd 
memorabilia is by far the most complete known in the district. In 
the Fine Arts, too, Mr. Rayner displayed considerable taste, and 
could himself sketch passably well. But it was chiefly in literary 
matters that Mr. Rayner excelled, and here his patience, industry, 
and perseverance, together with his practical, common sense view 
of things, rather than brilliancy in either writing or speaking, 
earned for him a good deal of success, and endeared him to a wide 
circle of litterateurs and friends/^ 

Mr. Rayner was a regular contributor to Notes and Queries^ the 
Leeds Mercury Weekly Supplement^ and also furnished many valu- 
able articles and poems to The Yorkshire Magazine^ Smith's Old 
Yorkshire^ Cudworth's Round about Bradford, The Yorkshireman, 
Country Words of the West Riding, Bradford Antiquary^ Hull 
Miscellany y and other journals. For more than a quarter of a 
century he was the resident correspondent for the Leeds Mercury 
and Bradford Observery and a regular contributor to the local 
journals. 

Mr. Rayner, for more than a quarter of a century, had been 
gathering up material for a history of his native town, and after 
his death the task of editing the work was undertaken by his friend 
and literary executor, — the writer of this sketch. Of The History 
of Pudsey y the Leeds Mercury thus wrote, ** No better memorial of 
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the late Mr. Simeon Rayner, of Pudsey, could be devised than the 
book in which we have as the fruit chiefly of his own industry and 
care, the story of the parish where he was born and where his life 
was spent. He had a fine sense of the importance of the undertak- 
ing, and this prevented him rushing into print with incomplete or 
carelessly sifted information. The work gives a most acceptable 
presentation of local history. There are not many places in York- 
shire, or indeed in England, which have had so much justice done 
to their origin, development, and antiquity as has Pudsey, now 
that this volume has appeared.^' Mr. Spurgeon, in The Sward and 
Trowely said that ** Pudsey is highly honoured by having such a 
history. This is a noble volume. How comes Pudsey to be so 
favoured when many a larger place is left unhonoured and unsung?^^ 

In June, 1886, Mr. Rayner was seized with a fatal illness, and 
died on the 25th day of August. The Yorkshireman^ in a notice of 
his death, said: — ** If testimony were required of how wide-spread 
was the esteem in which a worthy, but unostentatious man was 
held, by those who had the privilege of his acquaintance, it was 
furnished at the funeral obsequies of Mr. Rayner on Saturday last. 
Church and chapel men closed their places of business, and joined 
with Whigs and Tories, in the funeral cortege in which they found 
ministers and laymen, representatives of literary and philanthropic 
societies, and other sympathizers. Simeon Rayner was not a 
brilliant man in any respect. His chief virtues lay in his persever- 
ing industry in the study of archaeology; his devotedness to his 
native town; his fidelity to mankind. His character was written 
on his face — in fact, he was a fine specimen of a Yorkshireman. 
This tribute was accorded him at the funeral by the Rev. Robert 
Collyer, D.D., of New York, a personal friend, and no mean judge 
of character. '' 

The Doctor, in the address alluded to, referred in feeling terms 
to his long and intimate friendship with Mr. Rayner, and bore 
witness to his equable, cheerful, kindly, and intelligent nature. 

Morl^, 1886. THE EDITOR. 



DR. GALE, DEAN OF YORK. 

The Gales, a family of local importance in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, were originally of Thrintoft, near Northallerton; 
afterwards they were of Scruton, near Bedale, the manor and ad- 
vowson of which were purchased by Dr. Gale in 1688 of Sir 
Abstrupus Danby. George Gale, second son of Oliver, of Thrintoft, 
was a wealthy goldsmith in York, Treasurer of the Mint, and Lord 
Mayor in 1534 and 1549, dying in 1587, whose eldest son Francis, 
of Askham Grange, succeeded him in the Treasurership of the 
Mint, and died in 1590. The Very Rev. Thomas Gale, D.D., F.R.S., 
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scholar and antiquary, was born in 1636, the third son of Christopher 
Gale, of Askham, by his wife Frances, daughter of — Conyers, of 
Holtby, near Bedale ; died at York in 1702, and was buried in the 
choir of the Cathedral. He married Barbara, daughter of Roger 
Pepys, of Trumpington, county Cambridge, and had issue, besides 
other children, Roger and Samuel, both of whom became eminent 
as antiquaries. He was educated at Westminster, whence he was 
sent, as King's scholar, to Trin. Col., Camb., in 1655, where he 
graduated B.A. and Fellow 1658, M.A. 1662, B.D., and D.D. 1675, 
and was also M.A., Oxon., 1669. He held the office of Regius 
Professor of Greek at Cambridge, 1666-72; was appointed Head- 
Master of St. Paul's School, London, 1672, which post he held 
until his nomination as Dean of York, in 1697. He held also the 
Prebend of Consumpta per Mare, St. Paul's, 1676-1702. He was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1677, was frequently a 
member of the council, and chosen one of the hon. secretaries 
in 1685. Dr. Gale was a man of great condition; the author of 
several profound and learned works, classical, historical, and anti- 
quarian, and was the friend and correspondent of several of the 
foremost scholars of the time. At the request of the King, he 
wrote the inscription for the monument erected to commemorate 
the Great Fire of London; but that ** lying" portion of it which 
attributes the fire to the Papists was not by him, ** the elegance of 
which will be a perpetual monument of his literary merit, for which 
he was also honoured with a public testimony, in a present of plate, 
made to him by the City." The publication of his "Opuscula" 
first brought him into notice as a deeply learned man, and led to 
his appointment to the mastership of St. Paul's School. After his 
removal to York he repented having accepted the Deanery, as it 
placed him beyond reach of those stores of learning to which he 
had access in London. In a letter to Samuel Pepys, under the 
date 1700, he wrote: — **Sure I am that no friend of mine less 
approves of my stay at York than I do. Damno mea vota. But 
such is the folly of mankind. We often desire what shortly we 
dislike. I am here less able to correspond or study than I was at 
St. Paul's. But enough of complaints, etc." He was in fre- 
quent correspondence with Samuel Pepys, into whose family he had 
married, and who was godfather to one of his sons, in whose Diary 
his name frequently occurs. On the occasion of the death of Dr. 
>, Dr. Thomas Smith wrote to Pepys — 
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" I met with the sorrowful news of the death of my learned friend Dr. Gale, 
cannot yet learn the particulars of this, his last and fatal sickness. I doubt not 
. ihat his sons will take all possible care of his papers, and especially of those which 
relate to the illustrating Camden's '^rf/annia, which he has formerly shown me, 
and publish in convenient time, to the honour of their father's memory, an I to the 
advancing of learning, which, together with those learned books which he himself 
published in his lifetime, will render him more illustrious to posterity than any 
monument, be it never so stately for its quality and character, iheycan erect in York 
Minster," 
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He bequeathed his large and valuable library to his son Roger, 
a catalogue of which was printed in the ** Catalogus MSStorum 
Ang. et Hibern," Vol. III., p. 185. His collection of Arabian MSS. 
he presented to his colleges on leaving London for York. There 
is a portrait of him in Trinity College, Cambridge, and another is 
in possession of Mr. Henry Coore, both of which were exhibited at 
Leeds in 1868. His works were — 

"Opuscula Mythologica, Ethica ct Physical" Gr. et Lat. Cantab., 1 67 1. 
Amsterdam, 1688. 

" Historise PoetioB Scriptores Antiqui : " Grece et Latine, etc. Paris, 1675. 

" Rhetores Selccti : " Gr. et Lat., etc. Fol. Oxon., 1676. 

" Jamblicus Chalcedensis de Mysteriis," etc. Fol. Oxon., 1678. 

'* Psalterium juxta exemplar Alexandrianum.'* Oxon., 1678. 

*^ Herodoto Halicamassensis Historionim," etc. Fol. London, 1674. 

" A Revised Edition of the Works of Cicero." Two vols. London, 1681-1684. 

*' Diogenes Laertii de Vitis," etc. : Gr. et Lat. 1692. 

'* L. C. K. Lactantis de Mortibus," etc. 1692. 

" Historiae A nglicanse Scriptores, quinqueeK vetustis Cod. MSS. Oxon., 1687. 

"Historic Britannicse Saxonicad, Anglo- Danicae, Scriptores xv., ex vetustis Cod. 
MSS. Oxon , 1691. 

The last two works form the second and third volumes of 
** Rerum Anglicarum Scriptores Veteres," the first volume having 
been edited by Wm. Fulman, under direction of Bishop Fell. 

*' A Treatise on the situation of Paradise, trans, from the French of P. D. 
Huett, Bishop of Avranches." 1694. 

** Sermons preached upon several Holydays, observed in the Church of England, 
1704, postb." 

** Antonini. Iter. Britanniarum, etc, completed, edited, and published by his 
son Roger, 1709." 

His sons, Roger and Samuel, were both eminent antiquaries 

and authors of several valuable works. There was also a Rev. 

Miles Gale, rector of Keighley, who died in 1720, who possessed 

similar antiquarian tastes to other members of the family. He did 

not publish anything, but left in MS, 

Memoirs of the Gale Family, 

A Description of the Parish of Keighley, 

and other works, which, with some curiosities, natural and scien- 
tific, he left to his friend Ralph Thoresby. 

FREDK. ROSS, F.R.H.S. 
London, 1886. 



PROFESSOR ROLLESTON, F.R.S. 

Dr. George Rolleston was born at Maltby in Yorkshire, in 
1829 ; he was educated at Gainsborough and Sheffield, and after a 
distinguished career at Oxford (he was placed in the first class in 
classics in 1850), became a Fellow of Pembroke College in 1851. 
After studying medicine at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, he went to 
Smyrna as assistant physician to the British Civil Hospital during 
the Crimean War. On returning, he was appointed assistant physi- 
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cian to the Children's Hospital in London, in 1857 ; and in the 
same year was recalled to Oxford to succeed Dr. Aciand as Lee's 
Reader in Anatomy at Christ Church, when that gentleman became 
Regius Professor of Medicine. In i860 he was appointed to the 
newly founded chair of anatomy and physiology as the first Linacre 
Professor. He was elected Fellow of the Royal Society in 1862, 
and Fellow of Merton College in 1872. He filled the office of 
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Member of the Council of the University until his death. He repre- 
sented Oxford in the General Medical Council, and was at the same 
time one of the most active and valuable members of the Oxford 
Local Board. To the world at large Professor Rolleston has been 
chiefly known by his book, " The Forms of Animal Life," an outline 
of zoological classification based upon anatomical investigation, 
which he wrote chiefly for the purpose of scientific education at 
Oxford, and by his important contributions to Canon Greenwell's 
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** British Barrows." His ** Harveian Oration," delivered before the 
College of Physicians, as also an address which he gave at the meet- 
ing of the British Medical Association in 1868, on various questions 
affecting physiology, are examples of condensed scientific thought 
in combination with the most extensive reading. Papers dispersed 
in the Transactions of the Royal, Linnean, and Zoological Societies, 
in the Archceologia and in the Journals of the Geographical Society, 
the Odontological Society, and the British Association tell the same 
tale. He was a scholar and a man of literature, as well as a 
scientific man. He took a great interest in social questions of all 
kinds. He was popular with the promoters of the temperance 
cause, and was an earnest advocate of the Permissive Bill. In 
politics he was a Liberal. But though he had many interests he 
devoted his life mainly to the advancement of biological science. 
When he came to Oxford as a young physician, he undertook the 
readership in anatomy as but a secondary occupation in addition to 
medical practice, but in entering upon his duties as keeper of the 
anatomical and physiological collections in the Christ Church 
Museum, his views of biological science expanded. For several 
years previous to this, assisted by Dr. Victor Carus, Dr. Melville, and 
Mr., now Professor Beale, Dr. Acland had endeavoured to give an 
impulse to practical philosophical biological work as a part of 
general education in the old Universities, taking the Hunterian 
collection as a model on which to base and develop this plan. Dr. 
Rolleston took up this great question, and when the Linacre Pro- 
ressorship was founded, was chosen by the electors to fill it, though 
then a comparatively unknown youth. He at once relinquished 
practice. The Oxford Museum, now so well known, was then just 
completed. The Dean and Chapter of Christ Church decided to 
allow the anatomical collection under Dr. Rolleston's care to be 
moved, for University rather than the narrower collegiate purposes, 
to the new institution. It was then hoped and believed that this 
institution would gradually extend until it was able to exhibit and 
advance every scientific department in the most perfect manner. 
The Radcliffe Trustees, in the same hope,transferred their scientific 
library to the museum. The young anatomist found his biological 
series and all the workrooms that had been provided for him in 
close proximity to the palaeontological collections of Buckland, 
the departments of physics and chemistry, and the literature of all 
these allied sciences. From that moment his mind was turned 
without ceasing to the contemplation, the practical study and 
illustration of man as man by every possible method : his descent, 
his development, his relation to other beings, their relation to each 
other, and to the organic world. 

Every department of anatomy, however minute, of physiology, 
however abstruse, and of ethnology, however complex, from time 
to time yielded a store of material to his vigorous grasp. Every 
line of research, from those of Prichard, Max Muller, or Darwin, 
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to those of Lister or Parker, seemed in turn to be taken up. It so 
happened that in i860 a circumstance took place which tended 
materially to concentrate all the qualities of his nature on the 
highest biological questions, whether considered from the material 
or psychological point of view. The British Association met in 
Oxford, and the famous discussion on the hippocampus in the brain 
of man as compared with that of the higher apes took place be- 
tween Professors Owen and Huxley. Bishop Wilberforce brought, 
as is well remembered by all scientific men, the forces of his ready 
wit and great reputation to bear against the sincere statements of 
the younger anatomist. Rolleston's indignation was fired, his 
sense of justice made him throw heart as well as head into the 
cause of what, at the moment, seemed the weaker man. It is not 
possible to say now to what extent that brief scene influenced the 
ardour and imagination of RoUeston. Be this as it may, all preju- 
dice and even bias derived from the most reined Oxford culture 
was banished from his mind in dealing with the nature of man. 
Oxford has the greatest cause to recognize and to remember Dr. 
Rolleston*s character as a teacher. He taught all who were cap- 
able of being taught, to work with great and comprehensive aims 
even while engaged in small and laborious details. And with this 
teaching he instilled also a sense of duty. 

Dr. Rolleston married Grace Davy, niece of Sir Humphrey 
Davy, by whom he left a numerous family. His funeral took place 
on June 20th, 1881, when the gathering of friends to do honour to 
his memory was unusually large. 

From The Times, 1881. 



PROFESSOR ADAM SEDGWICK. 

The story of Adam Sedgwick carries us back through years 

full of stirring events, to times very different from our own, 

whether we regard the changes of the political world or the march 

of scientific discovery. In a letter written when he was an old 

man, he says : — 

On the 22nd of this month I shall have completed my 78th year, and 78 such 
eventful years ! I well remember the breaking up of the old monarchy of France, the 
death of Louis X VI., the ** reign of terror, the excitement which reached every 
nook and corner of this island, the early struggles for the abolition of the slave 
trade. These things stand out among the remembrances of my early boyhood. Then 
followed the rise of Napoleon, the falling down of kirigdiim!^, the threat of invasion, 
the phantom of oH England's doom, and of a despotic empire which was to be built 
over the graves of national liberty and Christian freedom. Then came the great 
providential change, a victory gained over a gigantic military despotism, not by the 
arms of man* but by the powers of nature which are the might of God's strength in 
the workings of His providence. And the same years, tell us in their history, of the 
rise of England's most anomalous and portentous display of power in the Eastern 
Continent. And during the same years we have seen ihe rise of England's children 
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in the New World of the far West. First breaking off from the parent stock and 
vindicating their national freedom ; then with all the energy of their race (and with 
all the benefits of the political freedom of Western Europe), starting on a new road 
towards political strength and national greatness, and advancing on it at a speed 
unmatched in the past history of man. 

" And the triumph of sciences have gone hand in hand with these great world- 
wide movements ; or perhaps it would be nearer the truth to say, that science has 
been their main spring and living strength. Gas-light, railroads, steamboats and 
electric telegraph, are in my memory but things of yesterday. Years well remem- 
bered, were past in my early life before such things were so much as heard of *, and 
yet how vastly they seem to have changed the whole outer world of civilized 
Christendom." 

The Sedgwicks belong^ed to that fine old race of small landed 
proprietors, * statesmen,' which is now, alas, so fast disappearing 
from even the Northern Dales. Among them the Sedgwicks held 
a prominent place, their names occurring in the register of Dent as 
far back as 1672. 

In 1756 Sedgwick's father entered as an undergraduate at St. 
Catherine's College, in Cambridge : a serious business it was to 
get from Dent to Cambridge in those days. He took holy orders, 
returned to his native place and became vicar of Dent. And 
Sedgwick was born in the old vicarage, March 22nd, 1785. 

His childhood was passed amongst the hearty, straightfor- 
ward dalesmen, and he was a general favourite with them all. He 
delighted in every kind of sport and out-door exercises, and he 
had always a quick eye for anything curious and unusual, which 
he might come across in his scrambles amongst the crags and fells 
which surrounded the valley. 

In later years he often refers to this part of his life as full of 
happy recollections. Writing from Dent, in i860, to a friend, he 
says — 

** The home scenery is delicious, and glowing at thb moment (6-30 a.m.) with 
the richest light of heaven ; and from the door of this old home of my childhood, I can 
look down the valley and see, blue in the distance, the crests of the lake mountains 
which rear their heads near the top of Windermere. All around me is endeared by 
the sweet remembrances of early life, for here 1 spent my childhood and early boy- 
hood, when iny father and mother, three sisters, and three brothers were all living m 
this old homei Our home was humble, but we were a merry crew, and we were 
rich in health and rich in brotherly love.'* 

Sedgwick's education was begun under his father's eye, in the 
old grammar school of Dent, and he afterwards went to the Sed- 
burgh school, which had a high reputation, and was attended at 
that time by the sons of most of the leading statesmen, as well as 
by many others who have made their mark in the world. 

He boarded along with three other boys, at a farmhouse kept 
by a Quaker. ** We were treated by the family," he says, "with 
infinite kindness, and our happy freedom made us the envy of our 
schoolfellows." Here he gained the habit of early rising, and he 
kept it all through his after life, to the very last. 

In 1804 Sedgwick entered Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
struggled amongst men, and in the battle of the brains achieved a 
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noble position ; a splendid scholar all round, but overworked, he 
was advised, probably he himself suggested the prescription, to be 
more in the open air, and see whether nature would restore the 
balance. So he forsook much of his classical and mathematical 
work, and gave his time to the study of Geology ; but he was now 
entangled in many varied interests, and he could not give up all 
the academic ties. However, into this part of his history i do not 
now purpose to enquire. 1 pass over his life at Norwich, where 
as Canon he resided in the old cathedral close a long part of every 
year. Nor will 1 dwell upon the part he took in college and 
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university affairs, at one time as Vice-Master of Trinity, at another 
as secretary to the Prince Consort, Chancellor of the ITniversity, 
in times of grave interest. I go on to speak of his Geological 
works. 

The recollection of Professor Sedgwick's personal character is 
still bright. His influence in moulding and guiding the opinions of 
his time is well known ; but many would be rather at a loss to say 
what he did directly for geology. He wrote no great text book ; 
he was not for ever watching, for fear any one should take an idea, 
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or copy a sentence from him without acknowledgment ; he talked 
freely to every one, giving" them results of his original observar 
tions, he once said himself, I never had a geological secret in my 
life. But with all this, perhaps because of this, his papers are not 
so generally referred to. The presefwe of the man was so great, 
the personality is looked back upon as so strong, that the writings 
are not much appealed to in forming our estimate of him. 

When he was appointed to fill the Woodwardian chair at 
Cambridge, in 1818, he modestly said he knew nothing about 
geology. He had not paid special attention to the subject. His 
studies had been classics and mathematics, in both of which he 
was among the first few men of his year. But we know from 
many sources, that he had long been an intelligent observer of 
geological phcenomena. As he wandered with his gun, or fishing 
rod, among the crags and up the streams of his native Yorkshire, 
he noticed the lie of the rocks and the occurrence of fossils. 

It was not long, therefore, before he attacked the most diffi- 
cult questions relating to the physical structure of various parts of 
England. He read papers on the Lizard district, before the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Society, in 1820 and 182 1, in which, among 
other things, we find the Metamorphic origin of the Serpentine 
suggested. 

He published in the Annals of Philosophy a letter dated March 
17, 1822, on the Geology of the Isle of Wight, in which he con- 
firms the views of Webster where opposed to those of Sowerby. 

In a syllabus published in 182 1, for the use of his Geological 
class, he gives a classification of the sedimentary rocks, which 
holds good on all the chief points. Of course the older Palaeozoic 
rocks had not yet been worked out. He was, himself, the first to 
put them in order some ten years later. In those early days the 
Wernerian and Huttonian theories were still subjects for difference 
of opinion, and many years later, referring to the Aqueous and 
Igneous theories, he said playfully, that for a long time he had 
been troubled with water on the brain, but that light and heat had 
completely dissipated it. It is pleasant to read a good practical 
paper founded on original observation in which the character of 
dykes is so well discussed, as in Sedgwick's papers on the Phceno- 
mena connected with Trap Dykes in Yorkshire and Durham. He 
refers them to an igneous origin, and points out that dykes are of 
all ages. In describing the columnar structure it did not escape 
his notice that the prisms were arranged at right angles to the 
cooling surfaces. He mentions also the common mode of weather- 
ing into great balls by the exfoliation of successive layers from 
the joint faces. 

He fully recognised the value of palaeontological evidence. 
As early as 1822 we find him in a letter to the Editor of the Annals 
of Philosophy y stating his view of " the importance of an intimate 
acquaintance with certain branches of natural history. Without 
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such knowledge," said he, ** it must be impossible to ascertain the 
physical circumstances under which our newer strata have been 
deposited. To complete the zoological history of any one of these 
formations, many details are yet wanting." 

He always carefully collected fossils and referred them to the 
best authorities he could find on each special group. But while he 
appealed to palaeontological evidence, wherever he could, he recog- 
nised that the first thing was to get the rocks into the right order 
in the field. 

A list of his works shows how varied the range of his enquir- 
ies was, for about this time he had read papers on the Strata of the 
Yorkshire Coast, on the Secondary Rocks of Scotland, and of the 
Isle of Arran ; and, in conjunction with Murchison, published 
many sketches of the Geology of the Eastern Alps. At one time 
we find him describing the raised beaches of Devon, at another, 
somewhat puzzled by the newer deposits along the cliffs of Sheppy. 

But among all these various notes and observations, which 
are of a very bright order for half-a-century ago, there are some 
great papers which will be always standard works. First, I would 
name his splendid Monographs on the Magnesian Limestone and 
New Red Series, written between the years 1826 and 1832. 
There is nothing else like them belonging to that period of Geo- 
olgical history. 

Another great paper written about this time was that on. ** The 
Structure of large Mineral masses," which the council of the 
Geological Society thought advisable to publish before its turn, 
because they considered it to be introductory to other papers of his 
they had in hand on the origin and structure of the older stratified 
rocks. 

Sedgwick's was a nature charged to the full with human sym- 
pathy. Bring joy near him, and he rejoiced ; bring sorrow before 
him, and his pity overflowed in consolation ; out of the fulness of 
his heart, his mouth spoke unmeasured unpremeditated words of 
gladness, or of sympathy. And though the friends of his youth 
passed away as shadows, he ever gathered round him the young 
and happy, and caught some of their life. Full of interest in all 
that was going on around him, the brave old man died in harness ; 
and in 1873 was buried with the great men among whose memories 
he had so long lived. A simple A. S. marks the spot where his 
body was laid in the chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Cambridge, 1883. T. McKENNY HUGHES, M.A. 
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SIR FRANCIS CROSSLEY, BART., M.P. 

SIR FRANCIS CROSSLEY was born on the 26th October, 
1817, and was the youngest son of John Crossley, the 
founder of the firm of Messrs. John Crossley & Sons, 
carpet manufacturers of Dean Clough, Halifax. The three 
youngest sons, Joseph, John, and Francis joined their father in 
business ; and by their great industry, skill, and inventivenes.s 
succeeded in raising the establishment to one of the largest in the 
world, covering many acres of ground, and giving employment to 
thousands of workpeople. The three brothers took the most active 
part in the management, and Mr. Frank was rarely absent from 
the mills after six o'clock in the morning, and might be seen 
riding to his residence some hours afterwards to breakfast. To 
this perseverance and regular methodical habits must be attributed 
no small portion of the success of the firm. 

Francis Crossley was educated at Heath Grammar School, at 
that time under the charge of Rev. R. Wilkinson ; but in those 
days a long term of school life was not considered necessary, and 
at an early age Francis Crossley was set to work at a loom in the 
warehouse. His experience of the hardship occasioned to the very 
young, led him in after years, when fortune had showered her 
blessings upon him, to advocate in parliament the Ten Hours' Bill, 
a boon which was ultimately obtained for those who were practic- 
ally his fellow- workers. 

During his later boyhood, or early manhood, Francis Crossley 
exhibited a strong interest in all matters relating to the welfare of 
the working classes, and he frequently took a prominent part in 
public meetings, and advocated with much spirit opinions held bv 
the workmen. He was a member and frequent attender of a 
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Debating Club, held in a room in Gaol Lane, where the more 
intelligent youths of the town met to discuss the important political 
events which occupied public attention. Mr. Crossley was known 
to hold very advanced views even in his earliest boyhood, and he 
adhered to them with slight modification until his death. He also 
took much interest in physical recreation, and for five years did 
duty as a non-commissioned officer of the Second West York Yeo- 
manry Cavalry. During the year 1845, when twenty-eight years of 
age, he married Martha Eliza, daughter of the late Henry Brinton, 
of Kidderminster, by whom he had one son, born in 1859, Savile 
Brinton who has succeeded his father to the title. 

The actual political life of Francis Crossley began in the year 
1847, when prior to the general election he proposed that Mr. E. 
Miall, who wished to enter parliament in the interests of religious 
freedom, was a fit and proper person to represent the Borough of 
Halifax. Miall had as a collegue Mr. Ernest Jones, and they were 
opposed by Sir Charles Wood and Mr. Henry Edwards ; the two 
latter gentlemen were returned at the head of the poll. His action 
during the election led to the nomination of Mr. Crossley as an 
advanced liberal candidate at the next election in 1852 when he 
acted in conjunction with Sir Charles Wood. In his address Mr. 
Crossley stated the views he held on politital questions. Those 
views comprised a comprehensive measure of parliamentary reform 
combined with a large extension of the franchise ; abolition of 
property qualifications of members of parliament, shorter parlia- 
ments, vote by ballot, and a more equal distribution of represent- 
atives to the population. He was an advocate of all measures 
that would promote civil and religious liberty. Many of these 
opinions have been embodied in legislation and become law, no 
doubt others will follow. The result of the election was that Wood 
and Crossley were elected by a large majority; Mr. Henry 
Edwards being defeated along with Mr. Jones. Mr. Crossley 
retained his seat as a parliamentary representative of Halifax until 
the year 1859, when he joined Sir J. W. Ramsden in contesting 
the West Riding, at that time a single constituency ; the largest 
and one of the most important in the country. Mr. J. Stewart 
Wortley was also a candidate and the contest was a keen one. 
The poll resulted in the return of the two first-named gentlemen, 
and he thus gained the seat which had been the subject of the 
great historic contests between the Wortleys, the Wentworths and 
the Lascelles ; the patrican houses of WharncliflFe and Fitzwilliam 
and Harewood, which had been occupied by Henry Brougham, by 
Lord Morpeth and Richard Cobden. Mr. James Stansfield was 
elected to the vacant seat at Halifax. During the whole of his 
parliamentary career, ending only with his death, Mr. Crossley's 
notes and speeches were consistent with his early professions ; he 
had not the reputation of being a brilliant speaker, but his views 
placed before the house in a clear and practical way always 
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received a welcome hearing. Mr. Francis Crossley, in the year 
1863, was created a Baronet ; and in 1865, after a further division 
of the West Riding for electoral purposes, along with Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, Sir Francis Crossley was elected its 
parliamentary representative. 

As the Crossleys prospered and accumulated wealth, their 
beneficent generosity was exhibited in innumerable directions. 
The town of Halifax largely gained by their munificence. In 1855 
Sir Francis erected a series of twentv-three Almshouses and 
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endowed them. During the same year he visited America, and 
whilst visiting the magnificent scenery of the St. Lawrence he 
conceived the idea of purchasing some land, and forming it into a 
public park. On his return home he immediately proceeded to 
carry out his project, and after purchasing twelve acres of land in 
the centre of the town, he obtained the assistance of Sir Joseph 
Paxton and proceeded to form the beautiful park. This was not 
only a conspicuous illustration of his characteristic philanthropy. 
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but is memorable as being the first deed of the kind, and so, has not 
only been of value to Halifax and its people, but by serving as a 
model to others has been of indirect value to many others. In- 
cluding the endowment its cost was nearly ;^40,ooo. In August, 
1857, the park was opened to the public. A great demonstration 
took place. Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Goderich (now Marquis of 
Ripon) Lord Halifax and others composing a large party took 
lunch at the Mechanics* Hall on the invitation of Mr. Crossley. 
The Mayor, Mr. J no. Whitworth proposed the toast of the host's 
health, and in reply Mr. Crossley made an extremely interesting 
speech from which the following paragraphs have been extracted : 
'Mt is true, as my friend the mayor has said that we have 
been friends not of yesterday, but almost since we were boys 
together ; and often have we discussed the philosophy of money. 
1 recollect very well, as he has told you, once entering into the 
question, and saying, when I was twenty years younger than I 
am now, that I saw a great deal of emptiness about this money 
getting ; that many were striving for that which they thought 
would make them happy, but that it was like a bubble upon the 
water, no sooner caught than it burst. This, gentlemen, is to me 
not the proudest day of my life but it is indeed the humblest, for 
I see much honour paid to me this day to which I can lay no claim. 
I have simply done what I thought to be my duty. Had I neg- 
lected to do the thing which I have done I should have been guilty 
of gross neglect, not so much to my fellowmen as to the God who 
made men. And yet it is the happiest day of my life, because I 
see in it that which will make my fellow-townsmen a happy people 
for the time that I live, and I have reason to believe they will be 
happy when I lie in that spot which shall know me no more for 
ever. If I had been of noble birth, or if I could have traced my 
origin, like some in this room, to a long line of ancestors who 
came over with William the Conqueror, however true it might be, 
it might not be good to do so. But since I am of humble birth, 
perhaps it will be allowed me to say a little of those who ought to 
share the honour which is heaped upon me. My mother was the 
daughter of a farmer who lived upon his own estate, and although 
the estate was not large, it had been in that family for many gener- 
ations — first as tenants, then as owners. That little estate is over 
the hill in Shibden vale, and is called the Scout. His father made 
the same error that Jacob made ; Jacob made too much of Joseph, 
and his father made too much of Mary. My mother was sensitive, 
and quick in disposition ; she said that right was not done to her 
at home, and she was determined to make her own way in the 
world, whatever the consequence might be. She went out to 
service, contrary to the wish of her father, in a little family at 
Warley. I am honoured to-day with the presence of one who has 
descended from that family who engaged her as servant. In that 
service, in her own person, she did the work of kitchen-maid, of 
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house-maid, and of cook ; and in addition to that she regularly 
milked six cows every night and morning, besides which she kept 
the house, which was not a small one, as clean as a little palace. 
But this was not enough to employ her willing hands. Her 
mistress took in wool or tops to spin, and she would do what 
scarcely a girl in Warley could have done — spin that wool in thirty- 
six hanks to the pound, and thus earned many a guinea to her 
mistress, besides doing all the other work. My father, prior to the 
year 1800, was a carpet weaver. One night he was taking his 
drinking at the loom. He laid his black bottle at the side of the 
loom, but by some means or other it fell down and broke. In 
attempting to catch the bottle he cut his arm, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty he could stop it from bleeding to save his life. 
He was for some time doing nothing ; but one day Mr. Currer, his 
employer said to him, * John, do you think you could manage to tie up 
a loom, as you cannot weave ?' John replied that he should only be 
too glad to try. His master tried him, and found him so expert 
that he never allowed him again to go to the loom to weave. 
In the meantime he was going on hard with the business of court- 
ship ; but the proud farmer said that he never would allow his 
daughter to marry a weaver, or a foreman of weavers ; and one 
thing was certain, he said, that if she ever married John Crossley 
she should never see his face again. This was a great trouble to 
my mother, and when she had been asking counsel from One who 
never errs, she settled to open her Bible and see what it said. Her 
eye caught the 27th Psalm and loth verse, — * When my father and 
my mother forsake me, then the Lord will take me up.' She did 
not doubt after that ; and eventually he gave his consent to the 
marriage. Many years after they took the Dean Clough Mill from 
that highly-respectable firm, S. and J. Waterhouse — a name I can • 
never take upon my lips without a respect amounting to veneration 
for the kindness which I know my father received from their father, 
and also the kindness I have ever received at their hands. As my 
mother went with her usual energy to that place down the yard at 
four o'clock in the morning, she made a vow, ' If the Lord does 
bless us at this place, the poor shall taste 'of it.' It is to this vow, 
given with so much faithfulness, and kept with so much fidelity, 
that I attribute the great success my father had in business. My 
mother was always looking how best she could keep this vow. In 
the days that are gone by, when it was a dreary thing to give em- 
ployment to a large number of people, the advice that she gave to 
her sons was, * Do not sell your goods for less than they cost, for 
it would ruin you, without permanently benefitting any one ; but if 
you can go on giving employment to some during the winter, do 
so, for it is a bad thing for a working man to go home and hear his 
children cry for bread, and not be able to give them any.' I recol- 
lect that one time on Mr. Salt calling to see my mother, she said, 
* You see my sons have flown off, and have taken fine houses to live 
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in, but it won't do for us all to leave this spot ' She lived to a 
green old age, and she died in her 8oth year, having lived to see 
her children's children's children. One of the greatest treats she 
had in her old age was to fix a mirror in her room, so that while 
lying in bed she could see the happy countenances of those who 
were going to work or coming back again. There is one fact con- 
nected with the town which has given me great pain, it is the fact 
that many an honest hard-working, intelligent working man does 
not believe in the existence of a God. What I am about to relate is 
for the benefit of that class, that they may not go stumbling into an 
unbeliever's grave, as the horse rushes into the battle. What I am 
about to say now is what I have not told my dearest friend, not 
even the fair partner of my life ; but when she reads the report of 
what I am about to say, she will remember that on the occasion 
when I returned from the walk I am about to relate, I asked her 
where those words were to be found in the Bible, * The rich and 
the poor meet together, and the Lord is the maker of them all.' 
She is a helpmate in these things, as well as in every other. After 
describing his journey from Quebec, Mr. Crossley continued, * I 
remember that when we arrived at the hotel at White Mountains, 
' the ladies sat down to a cup of tea, but I preferred to take a walk 
alone. It was a beautiful spot. The sun was just then reclining his 
head behind Mount Washington, with all that glorious drapery of 
an American sunset, of which we know nothing in this country. I 
felt that I should like to be walking w^ith my God on this earth : I 
said, ' What shall I render to my Lord for all his benefits to me ? ' I 
was led further to repeat thatt question which Paul asked under 
other circumstances, ' Lord, what wilt thou have me to do ? " 
The answer came immediately. It was this : — * It is true thou 
canst not bring the many thousands thou hast left in thy native 
country to see this beautiful scenery, but thou canst take this to 
them. It is possible so to arrange art and nature that they shall 
be within the walk of every working man in Halifax ; that he shall 
go, take his stroll there after he has done his hard day's toil, and 
be able to get home again without being tired.' Well, that seemed 
a glorious thought ! I retired home. My prayer that night was 
that in the morning I might be satisfied, when I awoke, that if it 
was only a mere thought that was fluttering across my brain, it 
might be gone ; but if there was reality about it, there might be no 
doubt about it, and I might carry it into execution. I slept soundly 
that night, and when I awoke my impression was confirmed. On 
the day I went to the White Mountains I had no more idea of mak- 
ing a park than any one here of building a city. On the very day 
I returned I felt as convinced to carry it out . as I was of my own 
existence ; and never from that day to this have I hesitated for a 
moment whenever difficulties arose. I knew they could be over- 
come. Happy is this day for me on which I am permitted to see 
the result ! " 
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It was about the year i860 that the three brothers, Joseph, 
John, and Francis, decided to build the great block of buildings on 
Savile Park, so well known as the Crossley Orphanage. It was 
erected capable of affording a home and schooling for 400 children, 
at a cost of ;^65,ooo, and was endowed with an income of ;;^3,ooo 
a year. In 1870, only two years before his death. Sir Francis 
Crossley offered ;^i 0,000 towards erecting a new infirmary for the 
town, and at the same time he founded a loan fund of ;Jr 0,000, 
vested in the Halifax Corporation. The object of this fund is to 
assist men and women between the ages of 25 and 45, of good 
character, and resident in the town not less than two years, by 
lending them sums of money at 2-j^ per cent, interest. The loan 
fund has been of the greatest value to many struggling tradesmen, 
and continues a monument of the foresight of the donor in provid- 
ing such a means of relief. Sir Francis, in May, 1870, contributed 
^20,000 to the funds of the London Missionary Society, and 
numerous other equally generous gifts were made about the same 
time. 

In 1866 he bought the beautiful estate of Somerleyton in Suffolk 
from Sir Morton Peto, at a cost, it was said, of over ;^2oo,ooo. 

Sir Francis Crossley died, after a lingering disease of the 
heart, on January 5th, 1872, at the comparative early age of 54 
years. His loss was deeply felt ; many a man of high rank, long 
descent, or great name, has been removed without exciting a 
tithe of the genuine emotion which his death created. For in 
Francis Crossley the world, and this little world of Yorkshire in 
particular, had lost one who, if he was not nobly born, was nobly 
endowed with those virtues which are better than riches, and that 
kind heart which is worth more than Norman blood. He was 
sprung from the people ; he belonged to them ; he laboured foi* 
them, and he was their friend. Rising from a comparatively humble 
origin, he became, through his own talents and industry, the 
master of great wealth, and the occupant of a position which men 
might well envy ; but, like his brothers, he used his wealth and 
position nobly, never forgetting that he lived in a world where 
there is much of misery and want, never forgetting that riches are 
a trust as well as a possession ; never failing in his most pros- 
perous hours to prove that his heart was filled with kindliness, and 
that his spirit burned with that charity which is the first of human 
virtues. Such a man was Frank Crossley, as truly noble and as 
truly princely as the most exalted amongst us, one of those just 
men whose actions we are told smell sweet and blossom in the 
dust ; his life and character are best summed up as one who loved 
his fellow men. 

J. W. DAVIS, F.S.A., F.G.S. 

ChevinedgCy Ha It fax ^ Sep.y 1889. 
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A YORKSHIRE BENEFACTOR. 

The late Mr. Joshua Nicholson was born at Luddenden 
Foot, near Halifax, and was early apprenticed to a draper and silk 
mercer at Bradford, where his business ability and perseverance 
soon won the confidence of his employer. When he left Bradford, 
he went to Huddersfield, and thence to Leek, in 1837, where he 
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represented a firm of silk manufacturers. For many years he bore 
the burden of travelling, when it was perhaps a more difficult task 
than now. Soon after his arrival in Leek he interested himself in 
the formation of a Mechanics' Institution, and in co-operation with 
others he had the pleasure of seeing the present useful association 
launched into existence. His commercial enterprise speedily 
resulted in the steady increase of the firm with which he was con- 
nected, and to which he was soon admitted as partner. Mr, 
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Nicholson's success, too, was of a most unselfish character, for 
whenever principles and objects appealing to his sense of rig'ht 
required assistance, his substance was freely devoted to their 
service. Mr, Nicholson was not only a rich man in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but he was a rich man because he had a large 
heart, and because he was anxious to do all he could for the eleva~ 
tion of his fellow-men. He looked upon a free library as one of 
the most important things a town could have, hence " The Nichol- 
son Institute," founded by Mr. Nicholson at a cost of ^30,0000, 
was opened in 1884. The spirit in which he built, furnished and 
endowed the institution was forcibly, though modestly, set forth in 
some remarks which the founder made at the opening banquet. 
He said, "i have known what it is to struggle in life; I have 
known what privation is ; but I have always recognized one grand 
fact, viz., that we ought not only to think of ourselves, but to 
regard others, and ] never knew a time when, out of the smallest 
income I possessed, I could not afford something for somebody 
else." 

The Institute is a large and handsome building, the central 
domed tower rising to the height of 100 feet. It contains picture 
galleries, a school of art, museum, reading-rooms, and lending 
library, etc. The latter contains some 6,000 volumes, including 
many of the standard works of English and foreign literature. 
The selection of these volumes rested mainly with Mr, J. O. 
Nicholson, who displayed a wise catholicity in his choice, and a 
great consideration for the varied requirements of those who will 
use them. The news-room, situated on the eastern side of the 
library, is 25 by 40 feet, and the reference reading-room is 25 by 
50 feet. The picture gallery is a handsome apartment, presenting 
a wall space of about 6,500 feet. The school of art occupies the 
lower ground floor, and comprises an elementary school and 
advanced room, an antique and life room, with head master's 
offices and stores. The whole forms an imposing pile of buildings, 
and is a great ornament to the town. 

Mr. Nicholson died in August, 1885, leaving behind a record of 
public usefulness' and a stainless private life. 

THOMAS GREENWOOD, F.R.G.S. 
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HARE WOOD CASTLE. 

^*^HE castle at Harewood stands on a steep slope at the 
/ 1 northern extremity of the village, overlooking the valley 
^v of the Wharfe in one direction, and to the south and east 
the vale of York. It is one of those remarkable structures 
which are occasionally found in the northern counties, presenting 
an odd mixture of convenience and magni licence, protection, and 
defence. Much of its history is involved in obscurity. It cannot 
boast of the same historical reputation as Pontefract or Knares- 
borough, but appears to have been re-erected as a noble residence 
for the Lord of the Manor. 

Wc do not know the date of the foundation of the original 
building. According to Camdes, who passed through Yorkshire 
about 1582, it existed in very early times, certainly prior to the 
reign of King John. It is not at all improbable that it was erected 
during the reign of Stephen. The style of architecture is that of 
the Norman transition period, and although the present ruin is 
referable to a much later date, it is quite likely that some portions 
of the old castle were incorporated with the new erection. The 
present edifice is supposed to have been begun about the time 
of Edward I., and finished in Edward III.'s reign. The arms of 
Aldburgh over the entrance seem to indicate who was the builder 
of it. The arms of Baliol are placed over the portal in conjunction 
with Aldburgh. This was long a puzzle to antiquarians. But in 
the Harleian MSS. we find Aldburgh styled messenger {an office of 
considerable dignity in those days) of Edward Baliol, King of 
Scotland. 

The family appears to have clung to that monarch in his adver- 
sity as well as in prosperity, for we find Sir Richd. de Alburgh 
attending on Baliol at Wheatley, near Doncastcr, where the 
ex-King resided after he had conceded all right to the crown of 
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Scotland. Between the coats of arms is the motto of the Ald- 
burghs, ** Vat sal be sal," in old monastic characters. The second 
Sir Wm. de Aldburgh died A.D. 1392 without issue, and his 
widow's will (a very peculiar document) reveals much of the 
internal economy of the castle, its furniture, etc. The estate then 
passed to the Ryther family by the marriage of Sybil, his sister, to 
Sir William Ryther, of Ryther Castle, near Tadcaster. 

Robert Ryther was the last resident at Harewood Castle, 
which he left about 1630, and took up his abode at Belton, in the 
Isle of Axholme. How the castle was dismantled is not exactly 
known. Certain it is that in 1630 it was habitable, and that it was 
not so in 1657. We all know this part of Yorkshire was the scene 
of a severe struggle between Royalists and Parliamentarians, and it 
is probable that it was after the battle of Marston Moor, when, by 
order issued February 26th, 1646, a large number of castles were 
dismantled in this neighbourhood, that Harewood was one of the 
doomed ones. 

Sir John Cutler, a London merchant, who got the estate by 
purchase after the Civil War, is charged with having aided its 
demolition by removing stones and timber for the erection of 
cottages elsewhere. Mr. Boulter, who came into possession of the 
estate in 1696, subsequently attempted to use the stone for building 
and repairing farm buildings ; but time had so compacted the 
mortar and cement that the workmen soon desisted, finding that 
they could procure the materials from the quarries much more 
easily. In 1738 the manor, with its appurtenances, was purchased 
by Henry Lascelles, Esq., whose son, in 1790, was created Baron 
Harewood, of Harewood Castle. Since that time the building has 
remained in statu quo, the walls remaining pretty entire, and form- 
ing, with their ivy-clad sides, an object of great beauty to the 
landscape. From its present appearance, the castle appears to 
have been in figure a right-angled parallelogram. There were two 
lofty square towers on the south-east and north-east, containing 
four stories of rooms, and reaching to the height of upwards of 
100 feet, commanding from their elevated position a most extensive 
look-out, and doubtless built for this purpose. There seems to 
have been two other towers at the other corners of the building, 
but these were not equal in height to the others. There does not 
appear to have been any keep, but it was left to the single defence 
of its own walls, which are of the most formidable character. On 
the east side they are 9 feet 3 inches thick, and elsewhere from 
6 feet to 7 feet. The whole building is upwards of 100 feet long, 
by 60 feet broad. 

The principal entrance, and, indeed, the only one, was upon 
the north side, leading from the level of the ground inward to a 
grand portal forming the basement of a tower. Inside this there 
was another formidable door, which led into the great hall which 
served as a court of justice — for the lord had the privilege of 
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judging malefactors taken within his manor, and occasionally of 
hanging them — as well as the place where he met his vassals and 
bondmen. This hall is 54 feet 9 inches long, by 29 feet 3 inches 
broad. The most singular thing in it is a recess in the upper part 
of the south wall like an elaborate tomb, but in reality an ancient 
sideboard. Over the entrance portal was the portcullis room, 
communicating with the great hall by a staircase in the wall, and 
the groove for working the portcullis is still to be seen. Above 
this was the chapel communicating with the state room. This 
chapel was richly ornamented with the arms of many families, 
of which only a few remain. There are nineteen in all, the chief 
of which is that of Ryther, with his quarterings. Under the 
western part of the great hall was the dungeon, lighted only with 
one small light ; while under the entrance portal there seems to 
have been a solitary cell not lighted at all, for refractory or 
probably condemned prisoners. Numerous passages formed means 
of escape to most parts in time of danger. In the south-west 
corner of the great hall is a flight of steps leading down to the 
vaults, which have been arched over. In one corner of the chief 
vault is the well which supplied the castle with water. To the 
north of these vaults was the servants' hall, a commodious room, 
on a level with the cellaring. The very large fireplaces and oven 
of the kitchen are still existing. The present entrance from the 
pleasure-grounds on the south side has not been an entrance at all, 
but a window. There appears to have been three sally ports, most 
valuable accessories to the castles ; for while it was next to impos- 
sible for the enemy to enter by them, they afforded to the besieged 
a safe mode of escape, as well as the means of receiving food or 
ammunition. The roof was so arranged as to leave sufficient 
room for an external platform on each side on the leads, and 
on these were placed engines of war, and even cannon. Between 
the towers at the east end are the remains of a projection issuing 
from the roof, from which boiling lead and other missiles might be 
hurled upon the besiegers in the event of any attack. 

THOS. LONDON, F.R.H.S. 
LeedSj i88g. 
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There are a few remains of the Castle still standing on the 
cliff overhanging the river Nidd, being the keep (much mutilated) 
and some fragments of walls. The keep is a structure of Middle- 
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pointed date, in which is still to be seen the remains of a window 
of three lights (possibly four) enriched with the ball-flower orna- 
ment : there is a sculpture of a knight in camail of about the date 
of 1380. In the gateway at the south-east comer are remains of 

bosses in the groining, 

I ~ ~' ornamented with oak 

I I foliage, much decayed ; 
the mouldings of the ribs 
I I were the double-boutell. 

I ; ' The original handrail 

(very large) up the spiral 
staircase leading to the 
grand hall still remains : 
the dimensions of this 
hall are 34 ft. by 24 ft, 
and from it projects a 
square oriel 9 ft. by 8 ft. 
In this room along the 
wall is a stone erection 
like a trough ; 1 thought 
it most probably was in- 
tended to have a wooden 
top to form a seat. The 
place for the portcullis is 
still preser\-ed. 

The interior of the 
ground floor is an octa- 
gon about 22 ft. in diam- 
eter, plainly groined from 
a central pier : the ribs 
are unusually set so as in 
KuRsboro- Cut]*. 1B90. plan to present the 

appearance of lozenges ; 
each rib starting from the central pier splits into two half-way 
across the vault, and proceeds to the two nearest pilasters in the 
wall : there are no capitals to the piers, the rib mouldings dying 
into them. In this room are preserved a few Early Middle and 
First-pointed capitals taken from the Priory Church of the Holy 
Cross ; also a breast-plate and taces, part of a helmet and a 
leather bottle. The dungeon below is a similar groined room, 
approached by a straight stair, which is vaulted after the manner 
of a barrel vault, hut the section of it is pointed. Views of this 
castle are published : and an old one representing it before its 
dilapidation is in Hargrove's History of Knaresborough. In the 
court-house near is preserved a handsome brass bushel of Charles 
the 2nd's date. From Hargrove {1798) I extract the following : — 
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r medals of brass have been found lately, some- 
thing' larger than a shilling ; 
on one side are ihe figures of 
David and Jonathan, the 
former resting on his harp, 
the latter on his bow ; round 
the margin is a Latin inscrip- 
tion, being a recital of a 
passage in i Sam. xx., 43. 
On the reverse is the represent- 
ation of Joab killing Amasa, 
the inscription from 2 Sam. 
XX., 9. No date on either 
side." "A.D. 1738. A Jewish 
phylactery was found in the 
castle of Knares borough, with 
an inscription in Hebrew, 
which was preserved in the 
manuscripts of Roger Gale, 
Esq., and is a recital of Deut. 
vi., 4 — 10." " Byrnand Hall 
hath been lately rebuilt, by 
Mr. W. Manby, who took 
down the remains of the old 
Cross, and left a cruciform 
stone in the pavement, which 
will mark the place to future 
times." This spot is on the 
right hand pavement as the 
town is entered from York, 
and is now marked by a metal 

The following concise 
summary of information res- 
pecting the castle, the Forest, 
the honour, and the extinct 
Peculiar of Knaresborough, 
will, it is hoped, be found by 
the readers of Old Yorkshire 
to give them some help in 
arriving at a true appreciation 
of the interesting Historical 
personages and facts which 
have been associated with the 
Kw.bo™' Ci.ii., uspo. Castle and of the extent of the 

jurisdiction still controuled by the Courts held there. 

• The almve .iccounl of ihe Caslle «ss wrilten by the Rev. Julm Kobetl 
Liinn, li.D., for ilie Yorkshire Archilccluml Society, 1869. 
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"30» 31 Hen. I. Castle in course of erection. Eustace Fitz John then holding 
the ferme of Burg and Chenaresbui^, and becoming custos for the King. 

^'57* 3 *^cn. II. Eustace Fitz John slain in the Welsh wars. 

1 177, 23 Hen. II. To this date the Castle Honour and Forest were in the King's 
hand, the Sheriff of the County accounting for the ferme, which in 1 159 
was 64/ Inii7i, 19/ was abated by reason of the King's grant of land 
and soke during that year to Hugh de Morvile, then custos of the Castle, 
whither he and his associates had fled after murdering 1'homas a' Beckett. 

1177, 23 Heii. II. The King granted wardship of the Castle, with the Manors of 
Knaresborough and Buigh, to William de Stutevile and his heirs. 

1 190, 2 Ric. I. Fine of 2000/ exacted by Ric. I. from William de Stntevile for 
permission to retain unmolested Knaresbrough and its dependencies. 

1199» I John. King John, on April 22nd, at Guildford, ratified his father's 

frant, and in the same year William de Stutevile granted to Nigel de 
lumpton and his heirs all that portion of the Forest within the bounds 
of Plumpton and Rudfarlington. 

1203, 5 John. William de Stutevile died, was buried at Fountains, and Robert 

de Stutevile, his son and heir, was a minor. Hubert, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, fined 4000 marks to have his wardship and marriage, keeping, 
by Robert's assent/the inheritance in his hands for four years. Both Hubert 
and his ward died before the end of that term. 

1204, 5 John. On the 21st December, the King charged the Sheriffe of Yorkshire 

to cause the forest of " Cnarreburgh " to be restored to what it was when 
granted to William de Stutevile, and to deliver same entire to the Arch- 
bishop. 

1205, 7 John. On August 5th, Nicholas de Stutevill fined in the sum of 10,000 

marks to have livery of the land of which his brother William had died, 
seized as his inheritance. The Castle of Knaresbrough and Boroughbridge 
being retained by the King till full payment was made. 

1205-6, 7 John. On 9th March, Brian de Tlsle, constable of the Castle, paid into 
the King's privy purse at Nottingham, a fine of 20 marks, paid by Sir W. 
Plumpton, for restitution of his land of Rudfarlington and Ribstone seized 
into the King's hands pro wasto forestse. King John, it is said, dis- 
afforested Wherndale, which included Rigton, Stainbum, Castley, Weeton, 
and Dunkeswick. Brian de I'lsle afterwards held them and they are 
still in the possession of his successors the Earls of Harewood. 

1207, 8 John. Brian de I'lsle executed extensive works for the King at the Castle 
and made the Castle ditch. 

121 7, I Henry III. The same Brian had a grant of the Castle at the old ferme 
of 50/. 

1223, 7 Henry III. The Honour was also granted to him at the above rent. 

1229, 13 Henry III. Castle and Honour of Knaresbrough, with Aldburgh and 
Boroughbridge, with Knights' fees, soke, etc., and an assignment of debt 
of 10,000 marks due from the heirs of de Stoteville were granted to 
Hubert de Burgh and Margaret his wife. 

1233, 18 Henry III. The King resumed the grant. 

1234, 19 Henry III. King granted same to Richard, Earl of Cornwall, King of 

the Romans, his brother, who in 1256 founded a priory for the brethren of 
the Holy Trinity. During his time Henry de Perpunt was Steward, and 
William de Irreby Baliff of the Honour of Knaresbrough, and Aldbrough 
men complained of tolls levied for crossing the river there. 

1272, 57 Hen. III. Richard died, and was succeeded by his son Edmund, Earl 
of Cornwall. 

1299, 27 Edw. I. Edmund died s.p.} and his estates escheated to the Crown, 
Inquisition p.m. found him seized of Roudon, Stocton, Roslhurst, Bek- 
with Panhalle, Clifton-Elsworth, Foston-Bestaine, Timble Brian, Tinible 
Percy, Thorescrosse, Pateside, Thomthwaite, Derlemonwith, Felisclive, 
Hirscalei Sprokesby, Hampsthwaite, Clint, Kellingholmc and Bilton. 
The Honour, &c., remained in the King's hands till his death. 
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FARNHAM CHURCH. 

^^^HIS church, within the rural deanery of Knaresboroug'h, is 
L\ described in the Lfder Regis as a Vicarage or Curacy, be- 
^m longing to the Prlorj- " de Bello Valle," in Lincolnshire; 
now in private patronage. It is very interesting, and 
was well restored, a few years ago, by Mr. Scott ; its only defect is 
the want of a clerestor>-. It may be described as consisting of 
chancel, nave with side aisles, western tower, and south porch, 
subject to the modi ti cat ions which will hereafter appear. The 
chancel is 32 ft. 6 in. by 20 ft. 9 in.; the nave 53 ft. by 20 ft. 6 in,; 
the aisles are of the same length, and in breadth the southern one 
is S ft., the northern 7 ft. The tower is 10 ft. 6 in. by 9 ft. 6 in., 
and is internal, supported by two piers and two responds, perfectly 
independent of the arcade, — (a similar arrangement is to be seen 
at Bishop-Wilton, in the East Riding}. The chancel here is pecu- 
liarly fine, being pure Norman ; it is lighted with nine semicircular 
windows of good size (all equal), three on each side, internally 
enriched with plain shafts, forming a continuous arcading on the 
platform formed by the string course ; in the eastern gable is a 
couplet of similar but narrower windows ; a Norman door on each 
side enters into the chance! ; on the south side is an insertion of a 
Middle-pointed lythnoscope, being a long trefoiled-headed tight. 
The plain corbel table is perfect on the north and south sides of the 
chancel ; but, unfortunately, some of the new stone work, viz., 
shafts of the restored doorway, has already begun to decay. 

The nave appears to have been originally of three bays, and 
to have been elongated westward ; the piers on the north side 
being First-pointed and cylindrical, bearing sturdy plain chamfered 
pointed arches : on the south side, octagonal and Third-pointed, 
bearing more acutely pointed arches, recessed in two orders and 
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chamfered ; the manner in~which the moulding^s are made to rest 
on a bracket projecting from the capital of the pier towards the 
south aisle is worth notice, but cannot well be described. West- 
ward of this arcade is a small portion of wall, and then another 
arch on each side, of Third-pointed date, the capitals on the south 
side being enriched with good foliage ; within this bay the tower is 
built, on large clustered plain piers of Third-pointed date, entirely- 
independent {as has been said) of the arcade ; and allowing some 
two or three feet passage between on each side. The windows of 
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the north aisle are mostly restorations of old ones of Third-pointed 
date, square -headed, and of two lights ; those of the south aisle are 
modern and Middle-pointed in character. The tower is a poor 
Third-pointed one, with plain parapet and small pinnacles at the 
angles ; a low tiled roof behind these ; it rises but a story above 
the roof of the nave. However, the general effect of the church is 
very pleasing. It is worth notice that the chancel roof is a little 
higher than that of the nave. 

In the western part of the north aisle, which now serves as 
\'estry, there is a removed piscina or benatura, and there is pre- 
served an old pewter flagon of fair design, and a silver chalice of 
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the date 1694. There is a little Middle-pointed glass, quarries of con- 
tinuous pattern of oak leaves, etc. ; and the chancel windows are 
filled with good modern glass in medallions, representing the 
Annunciation, the Nativity, the Adoration of the Magi, the Ascen- 
sion, the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, the Raising of Lazarus, the 
Healing of the Sick of the Palsy, and the Unction of S. Mary 
Magdalene (the order of these is taken from the westernmost 
window on the north side). The font is modern, having a cup- 
shaped bason supported on four shafts, with a central one whose 
plan is a quatrefoil ; it is carved with conventional foliage of the 
** Early French" type. 

The registers begin in 1570, and are kept in Latin till 1653; but 
a few Latin entries appear subsequently. The following is an early 

entry, ** Thomas Bullocke copulatus est matrionialif cu Joanna 
Lowe 28* die Maij " ; and " contraxere " seems a common form of 
entry about that time. 

In 161 2 occurs the following : '* Alisona uxor Johnis harden de 
ffarnham sepulta 22* augustii." I have never seen the name of 
Alison before, except in the poets. Another unusual name occurs 
a few times : " 1604. Mandilla uxor Nicholai bickerdick sepulta 
28'' die decembris ; " this name is also found in 1^84. 

** 1612. Agenta Ashton de Arkendallo [fty?] sepulta 18* 
octobris." This name occurs also in 1588, but seems now to be little 
known. 

Arkendale, as has been said, is partly in the parish of Farn- 
ham ; and the following extract appears to be worth preserving for 
the sake of the name : '* 1650 Robertus filius Roberti Randall de 
Arkendallofthouse bapt : quarto die Martij ; " in 1652 the name 
appears as Arkendallofthouse. Lofthouse hill, or Loftus hill, is 
still the name of an estate between Arkendale and Farnham, but it 
is in the parish of Staveley. The following is one out of several 
entries of the same kind : ** Mary the wife of William Wilks 
buried Jan. y" 11 without Cofiin and without other material than 
fheeps woU onely attefted by Mary Wilks his mother before William 
Ingleby Knt & B'ont." 

At the end of the register book which begins in 1653 and ends 
in 1 72 1, there is appended to the cover a piece of parchment con- 
taining a fragment of a mediaeval MS.: — it is poorly written, and I 
could not well make it out ; but it appeared to be a concise digest 
of some ecclesiastical directions or other : there are a few small 
remains of colour about it, vermilion and emerald green, to beautify 
the initial letters, etc. 

There is a tradition that iron mines were formerly worked in 
this parish. 

At Scotton, a hamlet about li mile from Farnham, are the 
remains of an old early i6th century timber house, now converted 
into two cottages. This is traditionally said to be the birthplace of 
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Gu'tdo Fawkes of the Gunpowder Plot of 1605 notoriety. In the 
interior the principal beams for the floors are carved and bear in- 
scriptions, but the whitewash has now almost obliterated them: the 
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view which is given will be almost sufficient to explain the building 
itself ; it need only be added that as an example of plain and simple 
management the projecting window deserves notice. 

J. R. LUNN, B.D. 
Marlon. 



KNARESBOROUGH CHURCH. 

This Church, which is dedicated to St. John the Baptist, is a 
Vicarage in charge. The massive masonry supporting the tower 
gives indication that there has been an earlier church within the 
.present fabric. The arch into the Roundell Chapel is a beautiful 
specimen of earlier work, and is also of a date prior to the church 
assuming its present form. 

Internally the effect is that of a cruciform church with central 
tower, but externally the transepts are now only prolongations of 
the nave aisle ; their weather mouldings, however, still remain on 
the tower walls. Eastward of these are chapels opening into them 
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and also into the chancel ; that on the north is called the Slingsby 
Chapel, the southern one the Roundell or Plumpton Chapel : a 
sacristy extends along the remaining part of the north side of the 
chancel. The fine Altar Tomb bears whole length effigies of Sir 
Francis Slingsby and his lady, the only sister of Thomas and 
Henry, Earls of Northumberland, the former with his head resting 
on his helmet, but otherwise in complete armour with sword and 
misericorde, and the feet resting on a Lion statant ; the latter in 
long robe folded in plaits down to the feet and leytel sleeves, with 
her hair combed back under a plain cap bordered with lace, and 
her head resting on a pillow. On the skirt of the robe are the 
Arms of Percy and Brabant. One foot still rests on the crescent, 
but the Percy Lion on which the other rested is gone. On a fillet 
round the tomb : — 

*' Consecrated to the Trinity in Unity in the 42nd year of his age, and in 
the 42nd of Queen Elizabeth's reign. — ' Death destroys and renews life.' " 

On the north and south sides, the inscription, now almost 
effaced, is as follows : — 

** Under this tomb are interred Francis and Mary Slingsby ; Francis leaving 
the University served under King Hen. VIII. as Captain of Horse, at the Siege of 
Boulc^ne ; and afterwards, at the Battle of Mussleburg, was a General of the Horse ; 
in the reign of Queen Mary, he commanded a troop of horse ; and in the following 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, he was sent unto the North, sole Commissioner for settling 
disputes with the Scots ; he died 4th of August, 1600, aged 78 years." 

**Mary, not less distinguished by her virtues than by her birth, was the only 
Sister of Tiiomas and Henry, Earls of Northumberland ; she was so sincerely 
devoted to the service of her Master as to be justly called a heavenly Star of piety. 
In the 66th year of her age, she yielded her body to mortality and resigned her soul 
to immortality." 

'*This pair had 12 children, 9 sons and 3 d&ughters; the daughters died 
young ; of the sons 6 arrived to manhood, followed the Court, and were employed 
in various negotiations in foreign parts, in France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and as 
far as India ; the seventh taking holy orders, and being a bachelor in divinity 1 
became Rector of Rathbume, in Northumberland. 

Henry Slingsby, their heir, erected this monument In 160 1, to record the 
nobility and the mortality of his relatives." 

There is, near the above altar tomb, a life-size standing 
marble effigy of Sir William Slingsby, in a niche, his head rest- 
ing slightly on one hand, the elbow supported on the guard of 
his sword, and the whole attitude of the body quite easy. Beneath 
it is the following inscription : — 

"Sir William Slingsby, Knight of the renowned family of the Slingsby's, in 
Yorkshire, was the son of Sir Francis Slingsby, and Mary, the only sister of 
Thomas and Henry Percy, earls of Northumberland, a lady of the greatest worth 
and piety. He was born at Knaresbrough, January 29th, 1562. As a soldier, a 
courtier, and a magistrate, he distinguished himself under four princes." 

** In Queen Elizabeth's reign he was Commissary of the Armr, in the fortu- 
nate Expedition to Cadiz, in 1596. Under King James, he served at Court as 
Honorary Carver to the Queen. .In 1603, and during the same reign, when the 
King went to Scotland, he was constituted Lord Lieutenant of the County of 
Middlesex. He also filled the same post in the sucTceeding reign of King Charles." 

August, 1624. — ** I depart time, not tired of life, nor yet afraid of death." 
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Under a whole-length marble effigy is the following inscrip- 
tion : — 

** Here lies Sir Henry Slingsby, Knight, son and heir of Francis and Mary 
Slingsby, who died 17th of December, 1634, aged 74.— All is vanity." 

On a large Slab of black marble, brought from the Priory, 
6 feet 2 inches long, by 4 feet 6 inches broad, and 6 inches 
thick : — 

" This stone of St. Robert's was brought here ; and under it was laid Henry, 
son of Henry Slingsby, who being expelled the House of Commons, and all his 
goods confiscated, by an ordinance of Parliament ; nothing else remained for him to 
do, but to endeavour to save his soul. He suffered on the 8th day of June, 1658, in 
the 57th year of his age ; on account of his fidelity to his King, and attachment to the 
laws of lus Country ; being beheaded, by order of the tjnrant, Cromwell, he was 
translated to a better place. 

Sir Thomas Slingsby, baronet, no degenerate heir of his father's virtues, placed 
this, in the year 1693.' 

On a white marble monument, fixed against the wall, is 
inserted : — 

** Here lies the body of Dorothy Slingsby, late wife of Sir Thomas Slingsby, of 
Scriven, Bart., daughter and co-heir of George Craddock, of Cares well Castle, in 
Staffordshire, Esq., died 24th January, 1673, by whom he had 3 sons, Henry, Thomas, 
and George ; and three daughters, Dorothy, Elizabeth, and Barbara." 

The Altar Tomb, with recumbent effigy of the late Sir Charles 
Slingsby, by J. E. Boehm, claims careful attention. The simple 
inscription is as follows : — 
Sir Charles Slingsby, of Scriven, ioth and last Baronet ; 
Born 22 August, 1824 ; Died 4 February, 1869. 

There is a window in the Church to his memory, the subjects 
taken from the lessons of the day when he was accidentally 
drowned in the river Ure. 

The north and east walls of the chancel of St. John's are 
Norman, and there is still remaining a little portion of a string 
course with chevron ornament on the external wall, which is now 
internal by the addition of the sacristy. The central part of the 
church is First-pointed ; the tower^rests on large clustered columns 
of that date ; the capitals of these have been all but destroyed, 
boarded and plastered up : there is, however, one small cap remain- 
ing, which is a beautiful specimen of very Early First-pointed 
work. The tower rises one stage in First-pointed work above the 
roof, and has received an additional stage of poor Third-pointed 
work, finished by a plain parapet and a small poor pinnacle at each 
angle ; and bearing a small leaden spire. The church was burnt in 
1 3 19 by the Scots, in consequence of a number of the townsmen 
having taken refuge in the tower : it is alleged that the marks of 
this fire are still to be seen on the tower, but if this is inferred only 
from the presence of some stones more rosy coloured than the rest 
of the masonry, as some of the same are to be found in the south 
chapel, it would appear somewhat uncertain. The arch from the 
south transept into the Roundell Chapel is a fine specimen of First- 
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pointed : it is of 3 orders, on clustered shafts ; the exterior order 
on the east side is merely plainly chamfered ; the rest is of the 
usual section, and on the west side enriched with dog-tooth. On 
the south pier is a capital of good early design, and somewhat 
unusual. The chapel was enlarged apparently in Middle-pointed 
times, an arch being opened into the chancel, whose mouldings die 
nto the plain wall ; a small portion of a First-pointed string course 
s still left here. At this time the older window of 3 tights, with 
interlaced tracery, appears to have been presen,ed and reset in the 
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south wall, the chapel apparently having been widened ; a fine 
sepulchral recess, 2 sediha, a piscina, and a niche, with ogee heads 
cusped and hooded with conventional foliage, and a 3-light window 
with reticulated tracery were then inserted. Traces of another 
niche, fellow to the above, are to be found. 

The north or Slingsby Chapel is somewhat earlier, having two 
windows of Geometrical tracery, quatrefoils in their heads; of two 
and three lights respectively : it has been for five centuries the 
burial place of the Slingsby family, which has lately become extinct. 
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The nave is Third- pointed, consisting of four bays : the piers are 
plain octagonal, the arches plain and hooded, one of the corbels 
where the hood mouldings join is a rose, the others are poor heads. 
A south porch of the same date was added ; the windows are of 
three lights, (except the west, which is of four) but have lost their 
tracery. About this time apparently the sacristy was built, and 
the chancel lighted with Third-pointed windows of no particularly 
noticeable character. The dimensions of the church are as follows : 
— chancel, 47 ft. 6 in, by 22 ft. ; tower, 19 ft, 6 in. by 25 ft. 6 in. ; 
nave, 63ft. by 24 ft. ; width of south aisle, i6ft. ; of the north 
aisle, 17ft. 3in. The Roundell Chapel is 20ft. by i6ft. ; and the 
Slingsby Chapel 25 ft. by 13ft. 3in. The living is a vicarage in 
the patronage of the Bishop of Ripon, but formerly belonged to the 
Prebendai Stall of Knaresborough in the Cathedral of York. 
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JOHN FISHER, D.D.. CHANCELLOR. 

^^ OHN FISHER was a Yorkshireman, born in 1459, son of 
-^^ Robert Fisher, a trader at Beverley, who died when his two 
%J boys, John the elder and Robert the younger, were still 
children. Their mother married again. The boys were first 
educated by a priest of Beverley Church. John showed special 
ability, and was at last, when his age was four or iive and twenty, 
sent in 1484 to Cambridge. He graduated in 14S8 and 1491, 
became a Fellow of his college, Michael House, and Master of 
Michael House in 1495. It was about this time, at the age of 
thirty-six, that he took holy orders. In 1501 he received the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, and he served afterwards for two 
years as Vice-Chancellor of the University. 

The reputation of Dr. John Fisher caused Margaret, Countess 
of Richmond, mother of Henry VII., to draw him into her service. 
As her chaplain and confessor he obtained her complete confidence, 
and used it, to the best of his knowledge, for the advancement of 
religion and learning. He caused her to found two colleges at 
Cambridge, St. John's and Christ's, and also the chair still 
known as the Lady Margaret's Professorship of Divinity which he 
himself held for a time. His funeral sermon on her death was 
printed by Wynken de Worde, and has been more than once 
reprinted. In 1504, Henry VH., who trusted much in Fisher's 
piety and wisdom, made him Bishop of Rochester. The University 
of Cambridge made him its Chancellor. Henry VIII., who had 
been indebted to Fisher for care and instruction in his childhood, 
honoured him in the earlier part of his reign, and told Cardinal 
. Pole that he could never have met in all his travels a man to com- 
\ pare in knowledge and virtue with the Bishop of Rochester, 
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John Fisher's treatise (" De Necessitate Orandi ") on the Need 
of Prayer was translated into English at the beginning of Eliza- 
beth's reign (in 1560) as "A Godlie Treatisse declaryng the 
benefites, fruites, and great Commodities of Prayer, and also the 
True Use thereof. Written in Latin fourtie yeres past, by an 
Engtyshe man of great vertue and learnyng. And lately translated 
into Englyshe. " The translation in Elizabeth's reign of a 
devotional work by one whom her father had sent to the block, 
printed in St. Paul's Churchyard, "by John Cawood, one of the 
Printers to the Queene's Maiestie," with a preface of "The Trans- 
lor to the Reader," urging its use for the increase of love to God 
and man, is suggestive ; so also is the suppression of Fisher's name, 
while he is described in the preface to the reader as "an English- 
man, a Bishop of great learning and marvellous virtue of life.'> 
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The Pelican is taken here also, as by the writer of the Phio- 
man's TaU, as symbol of devotion. There is a little emblematic wood- 
cut added to the pages introducing Fisher's treatise upon Prayer, 
with Learn to Die for its uppermost thought ; a Latin inscription 
also around the self-sacrificing Pelican, which means : For Law, 
King, and Commonwealth ; and around that an English motto : 
" Love keypth the Lawe, obeyeth the Kynge, and is good to the 
Commonwelthe." 

John Fisher wrote against Lutheran opinions, and held 
firmly by those in which he had been bred. In 1527 he was the 
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only Bishop who rerused to gratify Henry VIII's wish for a divorce 
from Catherine of Arragon, by declaring the king's marriage with 
her to be unlawful. Thenceforth he had the king for enemy. In 
1534, his loyalty to con- 
science again caused him 
to stand alone among the 
bishops in refusal to assent 
"to a denial of the Pope's 
supremacy in England. 
When he refused at peril 
of his life the oath which 
was refused also by Sir 
Thomas More, he was de- 
prived of his bishopric, 
and cast into the Tower. 
Books were denied him, 
all his goods were taken, 
only some old rags were 
left to cover him and he 
was ill-fed. On the 17th 
of June, 1535, Fisher was 
brought to trial and he 
EiBbiemaiic Deric. was beheaded on the sand. 

Bishop Burnet relates that 
when Dr. Fisher, who was cruelly condemned to be beheaded by 
Henry VIII., came out of the Tower of London, and saw the 
scaffold, he took out of his pocket a Greek Testament, and looking 
up to heaven, he exclaimed, " Now, O Lord, direct me to some pass- 
age which may support me through this awful scene." He opened 
the book and his eye glanced on the text, " This is life eternal to 
know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast 
sent." The bishop instantly closed the book, and said, " Praised 
be the Lord ! This is sufficient both for me and for eternity." 



DR. WILLIAM MORLEY PUNSHON. 

Amelia E. Barr says, "Yorkshire is the epitome of England 
Whatever is excellent in the whole land is found there. The men 
are sturdy, shrewd, and stalwart, hard-hearted and hard-Rsted, and 
have notably done their work in every era of English history. They 
are also a handsome race, the finest specimen extant of the pure 
Anglo-Saxon, and they still preserve the imposing stature and 
the bright blonde characteristics of the race." 

These words of the distinguished authoress occurred to me as 
I looked on the photograph of the Rev. William Morley Punshon. 
which appropriately prefaces his life. There have been many great 
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and good men sent into the Wesleyan ministrj- from Doncaster — 
Miller, Ridgill, Bond, the Parsonsons, Hastlings, and many more, 
nearly twenty from Doncaster and the neig'hbourhood, whose 
names we forget — but the name of Punfehon shines out brighter 
than any other for public usefulness. Perhaps no man in the 
Methodist ministry ever attained so much popularity, or exerted a 
greater influence, either in his own country or in America ; and yet 
Sir. Punshon was a stranger to what passes within the walls of 
Colleges. Let me say that he did go to the Doncaster Grammar 
School, to a boarding school at Tadcaster, and also to Hearnor, 



Dr. Willum Morley Punihon. 
{Frim Piola, fy Nutmait and Frasrr, Tatwtt.} 

in Derbyshire, where he met with Gervase Smith ; but he left the 
last before he attained his fourteenth year, and not for the ministry, 
but for a junior clerkship in his grandfather Morley's timber-yard 
at Hull. He was as one born out of due time, and by very unusual 
steps was led to preach the faith so many seek to destroy. 

Between getting on to the Local Preachers' Plan and preach- 
ing his first sermon at Etlerby, near Hull, his sojourn at Sunderland, 
and then at Woolwich, with his uncle, the Rev. B. Clough, to his 
appointment by the Wesleyan Conference, he would doubtless 
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labour to furnish himself with human knowledge. In preaching, 
his sentiments were clear and explicit respecting the depravity of 
human nature, and the necessity of the Divine Agent to quicken 
and enlighten those who, under his influence, were led to Jesus for 
salvation. Wisely adapting himself to the several states, attain- 
ments, and capacity of his hearers, he aimed to lead them forward 
step by step. Such was his commencement. When at Hull, Punshon 
met with several more of his own age, who banded themselves to- 
gether, and had what he calls ** Biblical meetings" — F. Smith 
taking a Greek Testament; W. M. Punshon, Latin; J. Lyth, 
Hebrew ; and R. Locking, German, in order to mark the varia- 
tions of the text. In a short time Mr. Punshon passed from Hull 
to Sunderland, where he remained for three years. Thence he went 
to a Kentish village, to supply for a sick minister, and to utilise 
his leisure in study with his relative, who may be supposed to have 
been skilful and able to tutor him. In his situation near London 
he did not relish the Methodism there like that he had been accus- 
tomed to in the north. He at length entered the Theological 
College at Richmond, but only to remain a few months. Confer- 
ence came on and fixed him for Whitehaven, where he had a good 
deal of uphill work. His next appointment was at Carlisle. Then he 
passed on to Newcastle-on-Tyne, to Sheffield, Leeds, and London. 
He never came to Doncaster, his native place. They could not be 
afraid of him being smitten by the Race passion. He did not even 
come to preach against them, though the Wesleyans did in those 
days, what they do not now ; they held special meetings with other 
churches to counteract the bad effect of the races either on their own 
people or on outsiders. Moreover, there is very little about Don- 
caster in the book, although it is a big one. 

Much as he might love his grandfather Morley and uncles, 
there was his youthful companion Richard Ridgill, whom he writes 
to in boyish days, and who is now in South Africa, and has been 
President of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference there. Both these 
young men were very fond of Doncaster. When Punshon became 
President of the Wesleyan Conference at Camborne and Missionary 
Secretary, it suited the two very much to be drawn in closer contact 
after an absence of some 40 years. They did not forget the memo- 
ries of their early friendship. His appointment to Newcastle, which 
was second in Methodist history to London and Bristol, in 1849 
was an eventful business. Here he was also married to Miss 
Vickers, of Gateshead, on the 29th August, 1849, in the Wesleyan 
Chapel. In removing to Sheffield, Mr. Punshon's services were 
more in request, and we now seldom hear of his meeting Bible 
classes. From Sheffield he was invited to London to speak at 
Exeter Hall, where he was introduced to Lord Shaftesbury, who 
characterised his address as one of " prodigious power." Then he 
was appointed to Oxford-place, Leeds, and resided in Holbeck. It 
was at Leeds that Mr. Punshon began to keep a journal. He went 
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to Scarborough, Manchester, Bradford, Liverpool, Rochdale, and 
Nottingham lecturing, to clear ;£i,ooo debt from Spitalfields 
Chapel. In 1868 the Conference called upon him to go and see 
the Canadian churches. They had often sent deputations across to 
visit the United States. From Dr. Coke onward they had had the 
finest preachers from the English Conference they could desire, and 
right well were they satisfied with them. But they had not been 
favoured with Mr. Punshon, and there is no doubt that the pleasure 
was mutual. Five years he spent with them, and in that time did 
a great ministerial work. The Americans granted him a diploma, 
as they had done to several deputations before. While across the 
Atlantic he married his first wife's sister, and there he buried her, 
and also his eldest daughter. Dr. Punshon saw that in the United 
States and Canada the Anglo-Saxon race was asserting itself on a 
gigantic scale and with rare energy and vigour ; and he gives in 
his letters the impression that the offspring of such a parent is 
likely to form the greatest empire of race on which the sun ever 
shone. 

The subjects of his chief lectures were **.Bunyan," ** The 
Prophet of Horeb," and ** Science, Literature, and Religion." The 
effect of his delivery upon his audiences — his climax, style, and 
elocutionary power — has probably never been exceeded. None who 
heard him will forget the power of his utterance of the word 
** home" when quoting from Bunyan, ** I was had home to prison;" 
or the hoarse whisper of the Princes of Babylon, in his lecture on 
Daniel, **We shall not find any occasion against this Daniel, 
except we find it against him concerning the law of his God ; " or 
the tone in which, on the Huguenots, he dismissed Antoine of 
Navarre, ** Pass quickly out of sight ! for we are longing to look 
upon a Man." Mention must be made of his effort to raise ;^i 0,000 
for Watering-places, which called forth ;^62, 000 within five years, 
and of what he did in aid of the Cotton Famine Fund, and the 
"Jubilee of the Wesleyan Missionary Society," which, as a thanks- 
giving, yielded ;£^297,ooo. Passing over the five years he was in 
America and Canada, we notice his Presidency at the Camborne 
Conference, and his lay representation speech, when his resolu- 
tion was carried by 369 votes to 49. Dr. Punshon, in the secre- 
taryship of the Mission House, fixed his residence at Tranby 
Lodge, which he only retained a short time, having preached nearly 
30 years, delivering, from 1854 to 1881, lectures 650 times, to 
audiences ranging from 500 to 5,000 persons. Among the towns 
in which he lectured last were Leeds, Lancaster, Bolton, Burnley, 
and Halifax, his subjects being "The Men of the Mayflower," 
" Large-heartedness," and "Wyclif." He died on Thursday, 
April 14th, 1881, and was interred at Norwood. 

W. S. 

Doncaster. 
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A NOTED YORKSHIRE ARCHBISHOP. 

It is no mean honour to Yorkshire that that county has pro- 
duced in Richard Bentley "the greatest man among scholars," in 
William Congrevc a dramatist surpassing Sheridan himself, in 
Alredus, of Beverley, " one of the most ancient and best of English 
historians," and in John Tillotson beyond all doubt the greatest of 
English practical divines. To Sowerby, in the neighbourhood of 
Halifax, belongs the honour of his birthplace, where — the son of 
Robert Tillotson, "a clothier" — he was born 1630. He passed 
through the various degrees, requisite and otherwise, for his 
advancement in the Church, with that regularity which always 
characterised him, 
first as a student at 
Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge, which he 
left 1656, then as a 
private tutor, a 
Hertfordshire cur- 
ate, and finally a 
country Rector at 
Keddington, in Suf- 
folk, the living of 
which was given 
him by Sir Thomas 
Barnardiston in 
1663. From this 
datche rose rapidly; 
, an appointment as 
"preacher to Lin- 
coln's Inn," where 
his sermons gained 
him great applause, 
was followed in due 
A«hbi.hopTLii«.oo.D.D. '=0"'"se by the sub- 

sequent appomt- 
ment as Prebendary of St Paul's in 1675, and his consecration to 
the See of Canterbury in i6gi. In ecclesiastical and social polity 
Tillotson was a man of broad and enlightened views, a friend of 
toleration and political reform. This, as might be expected, 
gained him many enemies. Some openly opposed him in the 
Council Chamber ; others, like reptiles in the herbage, stung under 
cover ; but the man who had attended the noble Russel in the last 
moments, and who had stood out undaunted against the unright- 
eous acts of Kings, was not to be diverted from the path of duty 
by verbal Cobra de Capellos. That he possessed a nature as 
gentle and forgiving as it was dauntless, is clearly shown by the 
fact that after his decease a packet of libellous pamphlets, letters, 
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etc., all directed against himself, were found among his papers, 
tied together, upon the back of which, in the Doctor's hand- 
writing, were the words, " I forgive the authors of these books, 
and pray God that He may also forgive them." 

Dr.Tillotson did more than any other man of his time to popular- 
ise religion, which, but for him, might, during the Restoration, have 
remained only in the vast tomes of Cotton, Mather, John Howe, 
and other prolix prosy Puritans— tomes in which the wits of Will's 
never dived unless to ridicule some egregious absurdity found 
therein. The bright, scholarly sermons of Tillotson, enriched by 
his stores of classical divinity, presented with all the graces of a 
polished diction and majestic simplicity of style, enforced by the 
manifold voices of a. pure and noble life, gained enormous and 
appreciative audiences even in a city so wholly devoted to the 
baser kinds of enjoyment as London then was. In short, the 
gloomy Puritans were left to preach unto a mixed congregation 
composed of fanatics and empty benches ; whilst the famous York- 
shireman was honoured by a large and brilliant assembly. 

The printed sermons of Dr. Tillotson read better than those 
of almost any other English divine. The construction is entirely 
free from the conceits of Philip Henty, the perpetual, almost caba- 
listic, wringing of words, and the endless hunting for out-of-the- 
way meanings and odd metaphors commonly found in seventeenth 
century preachers. The lines applied to Dr. Sherlock, a man very 
similar to Tillotson, may with equal justice be applied to either. 
Of Tillotson certainly it may be said — 

Hii even thoughts with so much plainness Ho*, 

Their sense untutored infancy may know ; 

V«E to such height is all that plainness wrought. 

Wit may admire, aiid lellcied pride be ta.ughl. 

Euy in words his style, in sense sublime ; 
On its blest steps each age and sex may rise j 

'Tis like the ladder in (he patriarch's dream, 
Its foot on eailb, its height beyond the skies. 
This is high eulogy, but it is true to the letter. Dr. Tillotson 
died November 34th, 1694. His last sermon, "On Sincerity," one 
of the most splendid in the English language, was preached but a 
few months before. 

Atmiey. C. C. DOVE 
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THE FAMILY OF CREYKE. 

^^HE first on record is Bartholomew de Creyke, who married 
i \ Margaret, daughter of Jeffrey Hames. She founded the 
\M Nunnery of Flixton, A.D. 1258. 

Sir Walter de Creyke was appointed Governor of 
Berwick, and Lord Warden of the English Marches in succession 
to Sir Richard Talbot, by Edward the Third, A.D. 1340. 

In the will of Henry, Lord Percy, of Alnwick, who died in 1 352, 
the following paragraph occurs — 

Item lego Domino Kadulpho de Nevill duos bacinos quoi Dominus Aichiepis- 
copiu dedit michi, UDiim ensem, et unum CuUcllum, et Domino Woltero de Crcfk 
C, qiuter Viginti et quioiiue libra* qms debeo sibi solvere pro custodia Coslri 
Bcrtucy v^ue ad Feslum Siuicti Micho;1is Anno XXIII. 

John de Creyke, Rector of the Church of Spofforth (a Fief 
of the Percies) represented York at a Parliament held there, 1358. 
He was one of the executors of the will of Henry, Lord Percy, 
with Henry de Percy, and his brother William, the Abbot of 
Alnwick. 

Robert de Creyke was High Bailiff of York, A.D. t379. 

Alexander Creyke, of Beverley and Kilham, born A.D. 
1400. Married Isabel, daughter of Thomas Whyte, of Beverley. 
By his will he desires to be buried before the Rood, in the body 
of the Church of the Friars Minors in London, or if he died in his 
own county, to be buried in St. Mary's at Beverley, which latter 
was done. His wife Isabel (will dated 22 May, 1480) also desires 
to be buried " in the Church of the Blessed Mary of Beverley." 

In the Jtoil of Accounts of the City of Beverley, for the year 1460, 
we find the following passage :— 

ExpenEcs incurred in this Guild ball, 
lin Middlcton bcitig ihetc present, for 
Newcastle with Ihe Lord Edward, Kinp of England, : 
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Alexander Creyke had two sons and two daughters. Thomas, 
his heir, married, 1447, Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Thomas 
Arderne of Marton, by Margaret his wife, daughter of Sir William 
Gascoigne, of Gawthorpe, Lord Chief Justice of England. Marton 
has been held by the Creyke family uninterruptedly, from this date 
to the present time. Margaret Arderne (Gascoigne) made her will 
June 15th, 1458, in which she desires to be buried in the Church of 
the Blessed Virgin at Bridlington, near her husband. To Anthony, 
her dearly beloved son, she left a gold ring with a diamond ; to 
Nicholas, her son, all the arrears of her rents ; to her daughter 
Elizabeth (Creyke) she bequeathed 40 marks and two gilt zones, 
one white, the other red ; to her daughter Cecily twenty pounds 
and two gilt zones, one blood color, the other black, and she 
desires that her said daughter may be advised and governed by 
Lady Mary Constable, and Lady Isabel Greystock ; to her daughter 
Margaret twenty marks ; to her daughter Joan (a Nun) forty 
shillings. 

Agnes Creyke married, first. Sir John Middleton, of Beverley, 
and second, Robert Hildyard of Winestead. She died 1495. The 
eldest son, Robert Creyke, of Marton, Kilham and Beverley 
(ob. 1530), married Isabel Percy, daughter and co-heiress of Lyon 
Percy, of Ryton. His sister Agnes married Sir John Wentworth, 
Kt., of North Elmsall. Robert Creyke had four sons and three 
daughters. The eldest son, Richard Creyke, married, 1503, 
Margaret, daughter of Sir William Constable, Kt., of Hatfield. 
Robert Creyke, of Ryton, heir to his mother, Isabel Percy, mar- 
ried Isabel, daughter of Sir Richard Whetel, Kt., Governor of 
Calais (ob. Sep. 20th, 1538). 

Joan Creyke married Sir Richard Rokeby, Kt., for some 
years Controller of the Household of Cardinal Wolsey, son of Ralf 
Rokeby, Secretary to the Council of the North. 

Joan Dame Rokeby and her father, Robert Creyke, founded a 
Fellowship in St. John's College, Cambridge, the fellow to be a 
native of Beverley, and to sing masses for the repose of their souls, 
and for that of Sir Richard, her husband. In 1512, the Regent of 
Scotland threatening to invade England, Henry VIII. sent Henry 
Percy, 5th Earl of Northumberland, Richard Dalby, and Sir 
Richard Rokeby, to Beverley, to review the troops there, in con- 
nection with which the following entries occur in the accounts of 
the Corporation — 

" Six and eightpence spent upon Henry Percy (fifth Earl of Northumberland), 
Richard Dalby, and Richard Rokeby, Kt , Commissioners of our Lord the King at 
the muster in West wood. 

'* Paid for 92 cUs of white cloth, whereof 96 jackets were made for all the 
Stipendiaries marching towards Scotland with Master Richard Rokeby, Kf., Captain of 
the same, £^ 19s. 2d ; also, 24s. I id. for cloth of red, green, and yellow, for badges 
of the aforesaid jackets ; and 21s. 4d. for 16 ells of fine white for Richard Rokeby, 
chief captain, and Richard Creyke, the junior of the aforesaid captain. 
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"Expended by the 12 governors at an entertainment made for Richard Creyke on 
his arrival from London this year, 21s. 2d. 

** Paid for Curlews given to Master Robert Creyke, the treasurer, is. 

"Paid for a present given to the wife of Master Treasurer when he was in 
London, 3s." 

Richard Creyke founded one of the seven chantries in the 
Cathedral Church of St. John of Beverley. 

William Creyke, of Marton and Cottingham, living 1534, 
married Frances, daughter of Sir William Babthorpe, Kt., ot 
Osgodby ; his sister, Isabel Creyke, a Nun at Wilberfoss, said to 
have been afterwards Prioress of Nun Appleton. 

Ralph Creyke, of Marton and Cottingham, in ward to Percy, 
Earl of Northumberland, 1563, married Katharine, daughter oif 
Thomas Crathorne, of Crathorne, by his wife, Everilda Constable, 
great great grandaughter of Anne Plantagenet, sister of Edward IV. 
He had twelve sons and four daughters, and died 1608. There are 
two arm-chairs at Rawcliife bearing the date 1579, the Creyke 
arms, and the initials R. C. and K. C, Ralph and Katharine Creyke 
(Crathorne). His sister Agnes married George St Quintin, of 
Harpham. 

Robert Creyke, born 1576, married Mary, daughter of Mark 
Metcalfe, of Nappa. She was aged 8 in 1585. (Glover's Visitatioti). 
His daughter Katharine married James, (Lord Boyd), father of the 
I st Earl of Kilmarnock. Everilda married Richard Musgrave, of 
Musgrave. Robert Creyke was disinherited by his father. Ralph 
Creyke released his father's executors, Sir Hugh Cholmley, ist 
Baronet, of Whitby, and John Legard, of Ganton, July 7th, 1623, 
and the following day conveyed to his son, Gregory Creyke, all his 
lands in Marton, Sewerby, Bridlington, Ganton, Thwing, Foston, 
Brigham, Driffield, Skerne, and Cottingham. 

Gregory Creyke, the fifth son, succeeded, baptized at Brid- 
lington, April 2 1 St, 1595. He married Ursula, daughter of Sir 
John Legard, Kt., of Ganton, by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
William Mallory, Kt., of Studley. Everilda, the only daughter 
who married in 1599, Christopher Maltby, of Maltby. She had 
three daughters — 

Katharine, married to Michael Wharton, of Beverley, son of Sir Michae^ 
Wharton. * 

Frances married Thomas Tancred, of Boro*bridge. 
Everilda married Sir George Wentworth, Kt, of WooUey. 

Everilda Maltby married, secondly, Sir Michael Wharton, 
father of her eldest daughter's husband. 

Gregory Creyke suffered severely for his devoted attachment 
to King Charles I., and compounded heavily for his estates. The 
receipts for the instalment of the fine levied on him '* for his de- 
linquency to the Parliament,^ and his subsequent pardon under the 
great seal are preserved at Rawcliflfe His eldest son, Ralph 
Creyke, page of honour to Henrietta Maria, Queen Consort of 
Charles I., predeceased his father. 
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Copy of Safe Conduct under the Commonwealth. 

In as much as Gregorie Creyke, of Marton, Esq., hath come before us and 
disired our Pass to travell to the Citie of Yorke about his necessary occasions. He 
having subscribed thfe engagement, and hath taken his oath that his Business is to 
treat with the Commrs. there about his fine — and twentieth part. We do there- 
fore disire all whom it Concerns, quietly to permitt and suffer th. said Gregorie Creyke 
to travell to Yorke without vour lett or molistasion he dimeaninge himself lawfully, 
for which journey we do allow unto him from the first of January to th. Eight of the 
same by which day he is to return to his Habitacon, given under our hands and scales 
the 27th of December, 1650. 

Wm. Strickland. 
Hy. Bethell. 
Thomas Styringe. 

Jo. POYSONS. 

The 1 2th son, Richard, had a commission from Henry, Duke 
of Newcastle, Lord Lieutenant of Yorkshire, to guard the sea coast 
of the East Riding against the Prince of Orange, which he faith- 
fully executed, and was the first who gave notice to King James 
that the Prince had sailed from Helveotsluys. 

The nth son, Gregory Creyke, succeeded. Born, 9th April, 
1631, married, Nov. 29th, 1672, Annie, daughter of Randolph 
Carliel, of Se\^erby. He was a Captain in the East Riding Militia, 
and a list of " Princypalls and Bearers in Captain Creyke's Com- 
pany," dated July 17th, 1683, contains a list of officers and men 
from the various parishes in the Wapentake of Dickering. He had 
with other issue — 

Ralph Creyke, of MartoD, Iwrn August 13th, 1674 ; married at York 
Minster, August 1st, 1700, Priscilla, daughter of John Bower, of Bridlington, ob. 
2nd April, 1 717. 

Ralph Creyke, the eldest son, bom 5th October, 1702, died s,p. January, 

1759. 

John Creyke, 2nd son, succeeded. Bom 29th April, 1713. He was Rector 
of Leven in Holdemess, and was deprived 6th May, 1 718, for refusing to take the 
Oath of Allegiance to King George I. 

John Creyke was a devoted adherent of the House of Stuart, 
and greatly diminished his estate in aiding Prince Charles Edward. 
The latter bestowed on him a medallion portrait, and promised him 
in writing, should he come to the Throne, the Archbishoprick of 
York. 

The following extracts from a letter dated ** Burleigh, January 
^5^h| gives some idea of the pleasures of being a Jacobite in the 
**45-' '745- 

The accounts so various and inconsistent greatly alarmed me on account of my 
dear lad . . . Nurse you must know had dressed Ralph in her little girl's old 
cloaths, shrewdly concluding ye Military Men would not offer violence to a lass so 
young and in such a garb, and she said, ' Lord bless me ! if they knew he was 
a gentleman's son to be sure they would take him prisoner.' . . , Mrs. Creyke 
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presents you with her best wishes, and says she'll endeaver as youUl hope to manage 
with prudence, but desires to know what you would expect from her, for her opinion 
is ' As ye world goes now it is ftot a time to be idle.* " 

He married Catharine, daughter of John Austen, of Adisham, 
Kent, and had issue two sons and one daughter. 

Ralph, who succeeded. 

Richard, bom 7th August, 1746 ; died December 3rd, 1826. Governor of the 
Royal Naval Hospital at Plymouth. Married Annie Jemina, daughter of George 
Adey, of London. 

He had with other issue two sons — 

Richard Creyke, Rear- Admiral. 
Stephen Creyke, Archdeacon of York. 

Ralph Creyke, of Marton and RawciifFe, born 6th July, 1745. 
Colonel, East Riding Militia; married, 6th February, 1772, Jane, 
fifth daughter of Richard Langley, of Wykeham Abbey, by Eliza- 
beth, his wife, daughter and co-heir of Boynton Boynton, of 
Rawcliife. (Sir Christopher Boynton, Kt., of Boynton and Raw- 
cliffe, married {ctrca 1460) Agnes, daughter of Henry, Lord Scrope, 
of Bolton; he had issue two sons, Sir Henry Boynton, Kt., born 
1465, who inherited Boynton, and John Boynton, who inherited 
Rawcliffe. The heiress of the junior branch (Elizabeth Boynton) 
married at Rawcliffe, 10th November, 1724, Richard Langley, of 
Wykeham, and devised her estates at Rawcliffe to her daughter 
Jane, wife of Colonel Creyke, of Marton.) He had issue three sons 
and seven daughters. 

Ralph Creyke, of Rawcliffe and Marton, born nth April, 
1776, the eldest son, married, 14th November, 1807, Frances, eldest 
daughter of Robert Denison, of Kilnwick Percy, by Frances, his 
wife, second daughter of Sir Richard Brooke, of Norton, 4th Baronet, 
and died 7th June, 1828. He had issue four sons and five daughters. 
The eldest son — 

Ralph Creyke, of Rawcliffe and Marton, born September 13th, 
1813, a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant, East and West Yorks. ; 
Deputy-Chairman, West Riding Quarter Sessions; married, August 
27th, 1846, Louisa Frances, second daughter of Colonel Croft, of 
Stillington Hall, York, by Elizabeth, his wife, daughter of William 
Charlton, of Apley Castle, Shropshire, and died February 7th, 1858. 
He had issue — 

Ralph Creyke, bom September 5th, 1849. 

Walter, died young. 

Everilda Elizabeth, married, October, 1874, to Christopher Naylor, elc'est son 
of John Naylor, of Leighton Hall, Montgomery ; and Walton Hall, Lane. 

Katharine Harriet, married, [une, 1879, Colonel Arthur Armytage, R.A., second 
son of Sir George Armytage, 5th baronet of Kirklees. 

Blanche; and Louisa, married, November, 188), Clement Swetenham, of 
Somerford Booths, Cheshire. 

Ralph Creyke, of Rawcliffe and Marton, a Magistrate for 
East and West Yorkshire, Middlesex, and Westminster, Deputy- 
Lieutenant, West Vorks., M.P. for York 1880- 1885, married, Dec. 
28th, 1882, Frances Elizabeth, seconddaughter of Sir Henry Hickman 
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Bacon, loth Baronet of Redgrave, and nth Baronet ofMildenhall 
(Premier Baronet), by Elizabeth, his wife, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Beckett, 3rd Baronet. He has issue — 

Kalph, bora Oct. 17th, 1883. 
Edmund Ralph, born Oct. 26th, 1886. 

Seats. — RawclifFe Hall, Selby ; Marton, Bridlington. 
Arms. — Per fesse Argent and Sable, a Pale and three Rooks 
(or Creykes) counterchanged. 

Crest. — On a garb fesswise ; or, a Rook pprr. 
Motto. — A vie la verity. 

RAWCLIFFE HALL. 

The Hall at Rawcliife, of which we give a capital view, was 
commenced in 1660 by Sir John Boynton, Kt. It is a large but 
irregular pile of building, and has been altered and added to several 
times since the original building was completed. There is a good 
collection of pictures, notably two by Sir Joshua Reynolds, a three- 
quarter length of Mrs. Wells, mistress of Admiral Viscount Keppel, 
and a smaller picture of his son. Admiral Sir John Wells, G.C.B. 
There is a fine set of seven large views of Venice, by Canaletto, 
and works from the brush of Vandeveld, Kneller, Lely, Van Goyen, 
and others. The dining-room, a fine room, 40 feet by 28 feet, con- 
tains many pictures. In the blue drawing-room are preserved part 
of the Riband of the Order of the Garter worn by Charles I. at his 
execution, and various miniatures of the Stuart family. There is a 
large and valuable collection of China scattered through the various 
rooms, and the house, generally, is rich in works of art and family 
relics. 



THE FAMILY OF SAVILE. 

An ancient and distinguished family, descended from the 

Dukes of Savelli in Italy, a branch of which settled in Anjou, from 

whom are descended the Saviles of Yorkshire, where they have 

been seated since the Conquest, and have ramified over the West 

Riding, making themselves homes at Bradley, Copley, and Eland, 

near Halifax ; Howley and Lupset, near Wakefield ; Methley, near 

Leeds ; Newhall, near Ferrj'bridge ; Thornhill, near Dewsbury, 

etc. They have held various titles of nobility, as follows : — 

Baronets of Methley, 161 1, extinct 1632. 

Baronets of Thornhill, 161 1, extinct 1784. 

Baronets of Copley, 1662, extinct 1689. 

Barons Savile of Pontefract, 1628, extinct 167 1. 

Barons Savile of Eland, 1668, extinct 1700. 

Barons Savile of Castlebar, Peerage of Ireland, 1628, extinct 1 671. 

Viscounts Halifax, 1668, extinct 1700. 

Earls of Sussex, 1644, extinct 1 671. 

Earls of Halifax, 1679, extinct 1700. 

Marquises of Halifax, 1682, extinct T7oa 
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All the above are extinct ; the extant titles are : — 

Barons PoUington, Peerage of Ireland, 1 753. 
Viscounts Pollington, Peerage of Ireland, 1766. 
Earls of Mex borough, I'eerageof Ireland, 1766. 

Respecting the descent of the Saviles from the Savelli of Italy, 
Hunter entertained doubts, observing that there is no proof of the 
assertion, and conjectured that '* they began with small possessions, 
probably in the parish of Silkstone." * Curiously enough, however, 
one Pandulph de Savelli, of the Italian family, was an absentee 
holder of a Yorkshire benefice in 131 5. 

Sir John Savile, Kt., of Stanley Hall, near Pontefract, married 
a daughter of Sir Simon Rockley, Kt., and had issue — ^John, whose 
son Henry was father of Thomas, of Stanley Hall, temp. Edward 
I., who married the heiress of Sir Richard Tankersley, Kt., of 
Tankersley,t and had issue two sons, from whom descended the 
three main branches of the family, John, the elder, being ancestor 
of the Marquises of Halifax, and of the illegitimate branch — the 
Earls of Sussex and Henry, the younger, of the extant Earls of 
Mexborough. 

The Sussex Branch ofHowlev Hall — 

Barons Savile, of Pontefract, 1628. 
Viscounts Castlsbar, P. Ireland, 1628. 
Earls of Sussex, 1644. 
AH extinct, 1671. 

HowLEY Hall, the magnificent residence of the Saviles, was 
erected by them, on property which came to them, by purchase and 
partly through their connection with the Mirfield family. The 
manor of Howley appears to have been a dependency of that of 
Morley, as their histories for some time after the Conquest were 
identical. In the time of Edward the Confessor, it belonged to the 
Saxon, Dunstan, who was dispossessed of it by William the 
Conqueror and the lands given to Ilbert de Lacy. From this 
period the history is very obscure, until the beginning of the 13th 
century, when the manor was held jointly by Ralph de Insula and 
Robert de Beeston, the former of whom, with William, probably 
his son, gave 12 oxgangs of land in Morley to Nostal Priory. 
William de Insula left two daughters, his co-heiresses, the elder of 
whom, Eufemia, married Nicholas de Rotherfield, conveying Morley 
and its dependencies to that family, who held the estates until 
towards the end of the 14th century, when they passed, by the 
marriage of the heiress of the Rotherfields, to the Mirfields, as in 
1389 we find Adam de Mirfield Lord of Howley, which he inherited 
from his mother, a Rotherfield, the wife of Sir William de Mirfield. 
Previously to his succession, Adam appears to have been living at 
Elland, it is supposed in the household of his relative. Sir Jn. 
Savile, of Elland. William, son of Adam de Mirfield, had two 

* See Antiquarian Notices of Lupset, 
t For description, with view, of Tankersley Hall, sec ante p. 77 
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sons — Oliver and Robert, on the former of whom he settled Howley 
and other estates, in tail, with remainder to his brother Robert. 

Oliver Mirfield married Isabel, daughter of Sir John Savile, of 
Thornhill, leaving- issue, a son, William, and two daughters, and 
died in 1461, his relict remarrying Sir John Ashton. Partly in 
consequence of this marriage, but eventually and more immediately 
by purchase, Howley came to the Saviles. 

The history of Howley at this period becomes complicated and 
somewhat obscure. It seems that Isabel held Howley in trust for 
her son and partly in dower, and that her second husband, Sir John 
Ashton, held itjure uxoris. It was the time of the Civil Wars of 
the Roses, when might over-rode right, and the laws of the land 
were, to some extent, disregarded, so that when young Mirfield 
came of age, and claimed his inheritance, Sir John refused giving 
up the estates, upon which the Mirfields, with a body of armed 
men, seized him and carried him captive to Pontefract Castle. Sir 
John appealed to the authorities, in 1473, against the ** riottours," 
and was bound over under a penalty of ^1,000, to submit the 
matter to arbitration, and Sir William gained possession of the 
estates, his mother, Isabel, dying in 1488. 

Sir William, in 1504, purchased from his cousin, John Mirfield, 
of Tong, his interest in the manors of Morley, Howley, etc., for 
;^i,ooo; married Elizabeth, daughter and co-heiress of Thomas 
Clarell, of Aldwark, and died in 1508. William, his only son, 
married Katharine, supposed to be a daughter of Sir James 
Harrington, and died s,p, in 1520, when a lawsuit ensued 
at York, between his widow and his sister Elizabeth, which resulted 
in the latter being declared heiress to the estates, subject to the 
widow's dower. 

Elizabeth, who was 40 years of age at her brother's death, 
married, in 15 17, Robert Elland, and afterwards, Richard Jenkin- 
son, of Wakefield. She was generous to her Savile relatives, 
giving to Robert, illegitimate son of Sir Hen. Savile, the manor of 
Dighton, and to John of Lupset, son of Thomas Savile, brother to 
Isabel Mirfield, property in Wakefield. She died issueless in 

1532. 

Jane, daughter of Oliver Mirfield, married Thomas Wentworth, 

of Elmsall, and was dead in 1532, leaving issue — 5 sons, of whom 

Sir John Wentworth inherited, in 1532, the Mirfield estates, on the 

death of his cousin, Elizabeth Jenkinson, as her heir-at-law, and 

died in 1544, his 2nd son, John, succeeding to Morley and Howley 

according to a settlement made by his father in 1542, and sold the 

two manors, in 1565, to Sir Francis Leeke, of Derbyshire, with other 

lands and tenements, for ^2,000, who, in 1579, disposed of them 

to Robert, illegitimate son of Sir Henry Savile, of Thornhill, who 

resided in Lincolnshire, but who, presumedly, laid the foundations 

of Howley Hall, which was erected by his son John, ist Baron 
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Savile, who was residing at Howley in 158S, when it may be 
assumed the house was completed.'^ 

Howley Hall was a splendid structure, to which considerable 
additions were made by the and Baron, so that, eventually, it 
presented the appearance of a vast mansion, with pillared centre 
and wings, a portico, a battlemented parapet, surmounted by a 
dome and minaret-shaped chimnies, and at each end a tower. It 
cost altogether ;£ioo,ooo, equivalent to an expenditure of some- 
thing like half a million of present money value. Camden speaks 
of it as " vEdes elegantissimus." In the Civil War it was besieged 
by the Royalists, and defended by Sir John Savile of Lupset. 
ScATCHERD says " it was stormed and plundered by the Royalists ; " 




Whitaker, "by the Republicans," the probability being that it 
suffered at the hands of both parties. It passed, by marriage, to 
the Brudenells, and was blown up in 1730 by the Earl of Cardigan. 

Near to the ruins of Howley is a building now used as a 
dwelling-house ; this was formerly the ancient gateway to the court- 
yard of the Hall. Above the entrance will be found what remains 
of two lions, and on the opposite side of the building other lions 
placed in a similar position guard the former entranceto the court- 
yard from the north, but the arch has been filled in, and a chimney 
built where formerly the entrance gates would be hung. 

The ancient mansion of the Mirfields, situate about two 
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hundred yards to the north-west of Howley Hall, was in existence 
prior to the erection of the latter, 
and was no doubt abandoned 
for the bolder and more com- 
manding situation. In front of 
the house, above the entrance, 
is a coat of arms in lead or 
some other metal. The arms 
are almost effaced by the 
ravages of time, but it is pro- 
bable that they belong to the 
Saviles, whose motto they bear. 
Much greater interest is felt 
in the present day in the ancient 
mansion of the Mirfields than in 
the ruins which recall but feebly 
the grandeur of the splendid 
home of the Saviles. Scatcherd says that the seat of the Mirfields 
consisted of a large square court, well defined by the site of the 
outbuildings in the present farmyard, where we still see the 
entrance to the Chapel 
and part of an open 
gallery, once extending 
through a great part of 
the square. To this 
Chapel, there was a 
} chamber and belfry, as 
t it was called, and the 
t way thereto from it, was 

!~ through a doorway on 
the right side and up a 
I winding stair^case, the 
I traces of all of which 
I are distinctly visible. 

The accompanying 

sketch represents a 

I gable in the stables, 

I situate in what was for- 

1 merly the court-yard of 

I the Mirfield mansion. 

I A stone pilaster, with 

! sunk ornaments, is at- 

I tached to the building, 

^ and there are marks on 

? the corresponding por- 

F" tion of the front of a 

similar pilaster having 

been attached. This 

may have been, at one 
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time, the entrance to the court-yard, or, what is more likely, the 
entrance to the Chapel referred to by Scatcherd.* 

 Smith's Morlcy: Amunt aid Modern, p. 165. For further particuUn 
respecting Howleyandlhe Ssviles, sec Scatch cup's Uialt^ 0} Morliy; Old York- 



shin, 1st Series, Vol. 1, p. I j Sm 
it Yarkshiri Hiitery and Papers 
1646. 
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At the north-west corner of the North Chapel, in Batley 
Church, is a very fine alabaster tomb, of which we give an illustra- 
tion, and on the slab a knigrht in armour, and his lady, and around 
the sides held up by figures of men and women, are or were, these 
shields :— 

til. Mirficld impaled with Savile. 

znd. The same impaled wilh Fiuwilliam. 

3rd. hnperiea. 

4th. Eland and Mirlield. 



Tomb of MirBeld in Bulej Church. 

In the Chapel is a large brass tablet, with a lengthy Latin 
epitaph and an English elegiac poem. These are in memory of 
Sir John Savile, " who died the last day of August, 1630, aged 74 
years." 

Sir John, Kt., elder son of Thos. Savile, of Stanley Hall, 
supra, married the heiress of — Rochdale, whose son John, by a 
daughter of Sir Robert Latham, Kt., was father of Sir John, Kt., 
whose son, John, married Margaret, heiress of Henry Rishworth, 
and had issue — 
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Sir John, Kt., son and heir, who was Sheriff of Yorkshire, 
temp. Richard II,, and represented the county twice in Parliament, 
7th and 8th Richard JI, He married Isabel, daughter and heiress 
of Thomas Eland, of Eland, and had issue, 

Sii John, hij heir, whose line male termmited in his son whn, d.s./>., bis 
daughler Isabel succcediag is heiress to hec brother, and marrying Thomas D'Atcjt, 
son of Lord D'Arcy. 

Henry, eventual heir male. 

Henry, younger son, married «>ca 1400, Elizabeth, heiress of 
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Simon Thornhill, son of Sir Simon Thornhill, of Thornhill, who 
was a man of considerable note in Yorkshire in the reign of 
Edward 111., and represented the county in several Parliaments. 
By this alliance he acquired the Manor of Thornhill, where he fixed 
his residence, besides other valuable estates. 

The mansion of Thornhill stands on a rising ground on the 
south bank of the Colder, commanding extensive and picturesque 
views of the surrounding country'. For several generations it had 
been held by the knightly family of Thornhill, and passed, as above, 
to the Saviles, in whose possession it remained until the great 
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Civil War, when it was besieged and demolished by the Parliamen- 
tarians. 

In the village church is a cfiapel of the Saviles, in which are 
many monuments of the family. " The last heir male of the Saviles 
who held Thornhill, and died in 1784, bequeathed it with other estates 
to the second son of his sister Barbara, the wife of Richard Lumley, 
4th Earl of Scarborough. 

Sir Thomas, Kt., son, M.P. for Yorkshire in 1433, married 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas Pilkington, whose son, Sir 
John, was of Thornhill, Eland, and Tankersley, was twice High 
Sheriff of Yorkshire and Knight of the Shire 29th Henry VI. He 
was chief steward of the Royal Manor of Wakefield, and as such 
had the custody of Sandal Castle. He died in 1482, having married 
Alice, daughter of Sir William Gascoigne, of Gawthorpe, by whom 
he had issue — 

John. 

William, who d. j./. 

Thomas, from whom the Saviles of Thornhill and Lupset, Baronets and 
Viscounts, Earls, and Marquises of Halifax. 

Also two daughters — Isabella, who was thrice married, her first husband being 
Oliver Mirfield, through whom came the manor of Howley ; and Anne, who also had 
three husbands. 

Sir John, eldest son, was grandfather to 

Sir Henry, Kt., K.B., so created at the coronation of Queen. 

Anne Boleyn. He married Elizabeth, daughter and co-heiress of 

Thomas Soothill, of Soothill, near Dewsbury, and had issue — 

Edward, an idiot, who married a daughter of Sir Richard Leigh, of St. Albans, 
and d. s.p, in 1562. 

Dorothy, who married John Kay, of Woodsome. 

He had also seven other children by a concubine of the name 

of Barkstone, one of whom — Robert — he had a special affection 

for ; allowed him to assume the name of Savile, and in his favour 

cut off the entail of the Howley and some other of the family 

estates. 

Sir Robert Savile, alias Barkstone, Kt., of Howley, was High 

Sheriff of co. Lincoln, 15th Elizabeth. He was twice married — 

first, to a sister of John, Baron Hussey, by whom he had issue — 

John, created Baron Savile. , 

Sheffield, who married a daughter of Rob^t Beiston. 

His second wife was Isabella, daughter of Alured Copley, of 
Batley, by whom he had issue a daughter. He had also an illegiti- 
mate son, Edward. 

Barons Savile, of Pontefract. 
I. Sir John, Kt., son, was born at Leeds, aiid died in 1630 ; was 
created Baron Savile of Pontefract, by King Charles L, when in Pon- 
tefract in 1628. He was the builder of Howley Hall, at an enormous 
cost, and resided there for 40 years. He was High Steward of the 
Honour of Pontefract, and Master of the Rolls for the West 
Riding, besides holding many other local offices of trust, amongst 
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which was that of first Alderman or Mayor of Leeds on its incor- 
poration in 1626, the duties being* performed by deputy in con- 
sequence of his then almost continual absence at Court. In com- 
pliment to their first Mayor, the town of Leeds adopted \lis arms — 
a sheep — as those of the borough, a somewhat appropriate emblem 
of a clothing town. He represented Lincoln in the 32nd Elizabeth, 
and the county of York in several Parliaments during the reigns of 
James L and Charles L ; was a member of the Privy Council of 
the latter monarch, and comptroller of his household. He was a 
rival and opponent of Sir Thomas Went worth, who, when he 
became influential at court, in retaliation caused him to be 
disgraced, and in 1628 he was "sent down into Yorkshire," says 
Clarendon, "a most abject, disconsolate old man." 

His first wife was Catherine, daughter of Baron Willoughby 
de Parham ; his second, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Edward Carey, 
Kt., by the latter of whom only he had issue — 
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Henry, whO} with his son John, died z/./., and the latter s./>, 

Edward, who died v.p. and s,p. 

Thomas, 2nd Baron, created Karl of Sussex. 

Robert and Edmund, both of whom died cal. 

And four daughters —Catherine, Anne, Elizabeth, and Frances— all of whom 
were married. 

Lord Savile was a patron of art and artists. When Rubens 
was in England he invited him to Howley, who, whilst on the visit, 
painted Tor him a view of the town and castle of Pontefract. 

Earls of Sussex. 

I. Sir Thomas Savile, Kt., third son of Sir John, ist Baron 
Savile, succeeded as 2nd Baron ; was created Viscount Savile of 
Castlebar, in the Peerage of Ireland, in 1628, and further advanced 
in the Peerage as Earl of Sussex, in 1644, and died in 1646 ; having 
married, first, Frances, daughter of Sir Michael Sondes, Kt., and 
relict of Sir John Leveson ; and secondly, the Lady Anne, daughter 
of Christopher Villiers, ist Earl of Anglesey, and eventual heiress 
of her brother Charles, 2nd and last Earl of that name. By the 

latter lady only, who re-married Borde of Weston, he had issue — 
James, 2nd Earl. 
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Burke states that he was the father of Frances, who married 
Francis, Lord Brudeneil, and conveyed to that family the Howley 
and other estates, as heiress . of James, 2nd and last Earl ; but 
Sharpe, in his Peerage^ represents her as the daughter instead of 
the sister of Earl James, which from chronological date appears 
more probable. 

Lord Savile was a Royalist during the Civil War, although he 
held Puritanical views, and was a man of evil reputation. Whilst 
he was with the King at Oxford in 1643, Sir John Savile of Lupset 
garrisoned his Lordship's mansion of Howley and held it for the 
Parliament. The Earl of Newcastle advanced against it with a 
considerable force and two cannon, summoning Sir John to 
surrender, who refused, and gallantly defended the house, with a 
few musketeers, for several days against the much larger body of 
assailants. It was at length taken by storm, Newcastle giving 
orders that no quarter should be ^accorded to Sir John, for his 
obstinate defence ; who, however, escaped death. Markham, in 
his Life of Fairfax^ referring to this incident, says — "The 
unworthy owner was with the King at Oxford ; " and in a footnote — 

" Not unworthy because he was a Royalist, but because he was a man without 
honour, an habitual liar, and had committed forgery.*' 

The Mexborough Branch. 

We shall now give an account of the Mexborough branch of 
the family, of Methley Park, near Leeds, formerly of Bradley Hall, 
near Halifax. 

The village of Methley is situated near the junction of the 
Aire and Calder rivers, and is of ancient date, being mentioned in 
Domesday Book. The hall stands on the slope of a rising ground, 
in a noble deer park, with a lake, and adorned by a great number 
of majestic cedars of Lebanon. Originally the hall was a pictures- 
que Elizabethan edifice, built by Sir John Savile, Kt., Baron of the 
Exchequer, whose initials, ** J. S.," and the date, ** 1593," are still 
to be seen on one of the original outer walls. After two centuries 
of wear and tear it became decayed, and in the eighteenth century — 
the Georgian or dark age of architecture — it was placed in the 
hands of Carr, the York architect, for the purposes of ** restoration," 
who, in a great degree, divested it of its most pleasing architec- 
tural characteristics, and substituted a mongrel style, such as found 
favour in the reign of the third George. This was done by the 2nd 
Earl of Mexborough, and under the 3rd Earl considerable additions 
and further alterations were made early in the present century. 
The house contains some noble rooms — a drawing-room and dining- 
room each 37 ft. by 27 ft., and bedrooms varying from 25 ft. by 18 ft. 
downwards. Formerly there was a long gallery, lighted by a series 
of windows, emblazoned with the armorial bearings of the great 
Yorkshire families, arranged in wapentakes, but it has been des- 
troyed or cut up into small rooms, and fragments of the painted 
glass are still to be seen adorning the humbler houses of the 

M 
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village. In the village church are several fine monuments of the 
early Watertons, and the splendid tomb of Sir John Savile, the 
founder of the Methley branch of the Saviles. 

Bradley Hall had an inscription over the gateway, J. S. 1577 : 
the greater portion of the hall was destroyed by fire in 1629. The 
chapel was demolished during the Civil War, but was partially 
restored and converted into a barn ; the greater portion of the 
tower still remaining, which causes it to be mistaken for a church 
by passing travellers. 

PoUington, near Snaith, which gives the second title to this 
branch, is a copyhold manor, which escheats to the Lord on the 
death of the holder, without male issue, to the exclusion . of 
females. 

In Mexborough Church, near Rotherham, are many ancient 
monuments of the Saviles. 

Henry, third son of John Savile, of Newhall, by Margaret, 

daughter of John Gleadhill, was of Bradley Hall. He married 

Ellen (or Elizabeth), daughter of Robert Ramsden, and had issue — 

John, his heir. 

Henry, the famous Provost of Eton and classical scholar, q.v, infra. 

Sir John, Kt., son, born 1545, died 1606, was a learned lawyer 
and one of the Barons of the Exchequer, temp. Elizabeth and 
James I., and was the compiler of Les Reports de divers special cases 
en le Court de Common Bank come Exchequer en le temps de Rqyne 
Elisabeth^ fol. 1675. He was the builder of Methley Hall. 

By his first wife, Jane, daughter of Richard Garth, of co. 
Surrey, he had issue, besides two daughters — 

Henry, his heir. 

By his second, Elizabeth, daughter of Thos. Wentworth, of 
Elmsall, he had issue — 
John, heir to his brother. 

He married also a third and fourth wife, by neither of whom 
had he issue. 

Sir Henry, his eldest son, was knighted at the coronation of 
King James I., and was one of the first creation of baronets, by 
the same monarch in 161 1. He was several times Vice-President 
of the North, and represented the county of York in Parliament. 
He married Mary, daughter of John Dent, of London, who re- 
married Sir John ShefSeld, Kt., by whom he had issue, besides 
several children who died young, a son, John, who died v.p. in 
France, just after attaining his majority. Sir Henry died in 1632, 
aet. 52, when, leaving no surviving issue, the baronetcy became 
extinct. 

John, his half-brother, succeeded to Methley ; served the office 
of High Sheriff of Yorkshire, and died in 165 1, leaving issue John, 
his heir, by his second wife, Margaret, daughter of Sir Henry 
Garraway, Lord Mayor of London. 
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John, his son, bom 1644, was the father, by Sarah, daughter 

of Peter Try on, of Northants, of John, who died in 1717, having 

married a daughter and co-heiress of Sir John Banks, of co. Kent, 

whose second son, Charles (1676-1741), married Alathea, daughter 

and co-heiress of Gilbert Mellington, of co. Notts, by whom, who 

died in 1759, he had issue — an only son — 
JohD, created Earl of Mexborough. 

Earls of Mexborough. 

1. John, son, K.B., LL.D., was installed Knight of the Bath 
1749, and created — 

Baron Pollington, of Longford, 1753. 
Viscount Pollington, of ']^ms, 1 766. 
Earl of Mexborough, of Liflbrd, 1766. 

He died in 1788, having married, in 1760, Sarah, sister of Baron 
De la Val, who married, secondly, the Rev. Sandford Hardcastle, 
and died in 182 1, by whom he had issue — 

John, second Earl. 

Henry, 1 763- 1828. 

Charles, bom 1774, married, 1803, Anabella, daughter of ~— - Wilson, and 
died s,p. 1807. 

** The case of John Savile, Earl of Mexborough, in the kingdom 
of Ireland ; and the Hon. Sir J. Yates, undertakers and proprietors 
of the navigation of the river Douglas, alias Asland, in the County 
Palatine of Lancaster. London, 1770." Relating to a bill for mak- 
ing a navigable canal between Leeds and Lancaster. 

2. John, eldest son, born 1 761, died 1830; married^ 1782, 
Elizabeth, daughter and co-heiress of John Stephenson, of co. 

Bucks, and had issue — 

John, 3rd Earl. 

Sarah Elizabeth, bom 1786; married 6rst, 1807, John George, 4th Baron 
Monson ; secondly, Henry Richard Greville, third Earl of Warwick. 

Elizabeth: 1789-1794. 

3. John, son, born 1783 ; died 1861 ; married, 1807, ^^ Lady 
Anne, daughter of Philip Yorke, 3rd Earl of Hardwicke, and had 

issue — 

iohn Charles George, 4th Earl, 
lenry Alexander, of the nth Hussars, bom 181 1. 

Sarah Elisabeth, bom 18 13; Bedchamber Woman to the Queen; married, 
1845, ^^ Hon. Jas. Lindsay. 

The Rev. Philip Yorke, M.A., Trin. Coll., Camb., 1834; Rector of Methley, 
1832 ; married , daughter of Mr. Hale, co. Herts. 

Charles Stuart, q*v, infra, 

Frederick, B.A., 1 81 7- 185 1 ; married Antonia, daughter of the Rev. Wm. 
Archdale. 

The Rev. Arthur, 1819-1870; M.A., Trin. Coll., Camb., 1841 ; Rector of 
Foulmire, Dioc Ely ; author of Six Sermons on the Lord's Prayer ; married 
the Hon. Lucy Georgiana, daughter of Richard, 3rd Baron Braybrooke. 

4. John Charles George, son, born 1810; M.A., Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; M.P. for Gatton, 1831, and Pontefract, 1835-47. 
He made a tour in Eastern lands, and on his return published 

*^ Notes on a Journey from Erz-Rum to Aleppo, in June, 1838. London, 1841.'* 
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He was twice married — first, in 1842, to the Lady Rachel 
Katherine, daughter of Horatio Walpole, 7th Earl of Orford (2nd 
of the second creation), by whom, who died in 1854, he had issue — 

John Horace. 

His second wife was Agnes Louisa Elizabeth, daughter of 
John Raphael, by whom he had issue — 
Maria Loaisa, born 1862. 
Anne, born 1864. 
John Henry, born 1868. 
George, born 1871. 

John Horace, Viscount Pollington, and heir to the Earldom, 
Lieutenant ist West York Yeomanry from 1873, was born in 1843 ; 
was High Sheriff of Yorkshire in 1873, ^^ married Venetia, 
daughter of Sir Rowland S. Errington, nth Bart. He is author of 

the following works : — 

" Half Koiind the Old World ; being some account of a tour in Russia, the 
Caucasus, Persia, and Turkey, 1865-6. London, 1867." 

A translation of " Margerita : a Novel from the Spanish of Fernandez de 
Gonzalez. 1870.'* 

Do. of *• The Alverado Family, from the Spanish of F. Caballera 1872." 

Sir Henry Savile, Kt., of Bradley. 

The Mexborough branch of the family has produced several 
learned men, who have made themselves names in the world of 
literature and the courts of law ; but far above any others stands 
out conspicuously Sir Henry, the Provost of Eton, for classical 
erudition, mathematical attainments, and general scholarship. He 
was the son of Henry Savile, of Bradley, by Ellen, his wife, 
daughter of Robert Ramsden, and was the younger brother of Sir 
John Savile, a learned Baron of the Exchequer, ancestor of the 
Earls of Mexborough. He was bom at Bradley in 1549, and died 
at Eton in 1622. He went to Oxford for education in 1561, grad- 
uated B.A. in 1565, M.A. in 1570, became a Fellow of Merton 
College, was Proctor of the University two years, and through the 
influence of Queen Elizabeth was appointed Warden of Merton 
College in 1585. In 1570 he delivered courses of lectures in his 
college on Euclid and Ptolemy, in 1596 was nominated Provost of 
Eton, and in 1604 was knighted by King James in consideration of 
his services to literature and learning. 

By his wife he had issue a son, who died v. p, and s. p,, and a 
daughter, Elizabeth, eventually his sole heir, who married Sir John 
Sedley, second Baronet, of Ailesford,Kent, and was mother of Henry, 
William, and Charles, third, fourth, and fifth Baronets, the latter 
of whom (Sir Charles Sedley, the notorious profligate of the Court 
of Charles H.), dying issueless, in 170T, the Baronetcy became 
extinct. 

In 1578 he went abroad for further study in Continental seats of 
learning, and to make researches in Continental libraries in the works 
of St. Chrysostom, whose writings, with annotations, he was then 
thinking of editing in complete form, and on his return, Queen 
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Elizabeth who held him in high esteem, took him into her service 
as her instructor in the Greek language. King James entertained an 
equally high opinion of his profound learning and literary merit, and 
offered to advance him to some high office in either Church or 
State ; but he respectfully declined the honour, preferring a life of 
literary leisure, unencumbered by the trammels of office, whereupon 
His Majesty conferred upon him the honour of Knighthood, in 
compliment to his scholarship and personal worth. The only office 
of State which he undertook was that of President of the Low 
Countries, for a short time, as representative of Queen Elizabeth. 

The great work of his life was the editing and publication of a 
superb edition of the works of St. Chrysostom. He made a collec- 
tion of all the copies that could be met with in England, employed 
agents to purchase any others that could be procured in the cities 
of Europe and the East, and to collate such as were deposited in 
public libraries and unpurchaseable, expending in these purchases, 
in remuneration to his agents and in printing it in Greek Type, no 
less a sum than ;;^8,ooo, the sale of which could not possibly leave 
a residuum of profit, and must entail a considerable pecuniary loss ; 
but his object was not to make a money gain by his labours and 
outlays, but to promote the interests of learning, and in this respect 
his expenditure of time and money was a complete success. 

As the work was passing through the press, proof-sheets were 
surreptitiously obtained by the Jesuits of Paris, and the text trans- 
lated into Latin, under the direction of Cardinal Pronto Duceus, 
and was published in Greek and Latin simultaneously with Savile's 
English edition, interfering to some extent with the sale of the 
latter. 

Sir Henry was not less eminent as a mathematician than as a 
classical scholar, and in order to encourage that study at Oxford, 
he founded there, in 1619, Professorships of Geometry and As- 
tronomy, with liberal endowments, which are still maintained, and 
denominated the Savilian Chairs. 

He left, by will, his valuable library, rich in scientific works, 
Greek and Latin manuscripts, and rare books, to the University of 
Oxford, which is preserved in a separate room of the Bodleian 
Library. 

He was buried in the chapel of Eton College, under a marble 
monument, and another was erected to his memory in the chapel 
of Merton College. 

At Oxford his death was commemorated by sermons, orations, 
elegies, and other eulogistic verses, which were collected and 
published, in 1622, under the title, Ultima Linea Savtlliy Sive in 
obitvm Henrici, Savilli^ Eqiiitis Aurati, 

Sir George Savile, Bart., F.R.S., 
was a notable statesman, "the honest man and true lover of 
his country," who represented the county of York in five Parlia- 
ments, and obtained the reputation of being a thoroughly disin- 
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terested patriot, independent of party, and ** in the highest degree, 
generous, benevolent, unostentatious, and swayed by no motives of 
self-aggrandisement ; " in fact, a reproduction of his fellow-country- 
man, Andrew Marvell, and is said to have been the original of 
Richardson's Sir Charles Graridison. In 1768 he was invited to 
take office in the Rockingham Administration, but declined, saying 
that he could serve his country better as an independent Member 
than in the trammels of office. He was a frequent speaker, having 
great fluency of utterance ; but simple, even to austerity, in his 
choice of words and the formation of his sentences. 

He excited the anger of the Lord George Gordon rioters, who 
burnt his town house and destroyed his carriage as he was pro- 
ceeding to the House of Commons. He was a man of considerable 
scientific attainments, and was for some time Vice-President of the 
Society of Arts and Sciences. He was born in 1726, the son of Sir 
George, seventh of the Thornhill Baronets, created in 161 1, and 
grandson of the Rev. John Savile, Rector of Thornhill, and suc- 
ceeded as eighth Bart, in 1743. He died ccel, in 1784, when the 
Baronetcy became extinct. The estates he devised to his sister, 
Barbara, Countess of Scarborough, to pass, at her death, to any 
one of her sons who should not succeed to the Earldom. 

A monument was erected to his memory, by public subscrip- 
tion, in York Cathedral, representing him holding a scroll, labelled, 
" The Petition of the Freeholders of the County of York," and 
inscribed '^The public love and esteem of his fellow-citizens have 
decreed this monument." 

Portrait in the Trinity House, Hull, exhibited at Leeds in 1868; 
another, lent by Henry Savile, also exhibited at Leeds ; and a third, 
by Wilson, engraved by Basire in 1770. 

Author of — 

'* Considerations on the Repeal of the Stamp Act, and recommending a suitable 
behaviour to the Americans on that occasion.*' 

'* An Address to the Gentlemen and Freeholders of the County of York. 
1780." Very rare. 

** An Argument concerning the Militia. 1762." 

There were also published — 

" A Letter to Sir G. Savile, upon the allegiance of a British subject, oc- 
casioned by his late Bill in Parliament in favour of the Roman Catholics of this 
kingdom. 1 778." 

" The Nature of Intellectual Liberty, in a Letter to Sir G. Savile, occasioned by 
an error on a principle of legislation, supported by his eloquence, in the debate on the 
Dissenting Bill. 1779." 

The Halifax Branch of Thornhill, near Dewsbury. 

Baronets 161 T, extinct 1784. Barons Savile of Eland 1668. Viscounts Halifax 
1668. Earls of Halifax 1679. Marquises of Halifax 1682. Peerages all extinct 
1700. 

Henry, younger son of Sir John Savile of Newstead, by Isabel, 
heiress of Thomas Eland, of Eland, acquired, temp. Henry IV., the 
Thornhill estates by marriage with the heiress of Simon Thornhill, 
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Sir John, Kt, his grandson, Sheriff of Yorkshire temp. Henrj* 
VI. and Edward IV. j and representative of the county in Parlia- 
ment 29th Henry VI., had issue, by his wife Alice, daughter of Sir 
William Gascoigne, three sons — 

John, from whom descended the Earls of Sussex. 

William, who d. s.p, 

Thomas. 

Thomas, his youngest son, was of Lupset Hall, near Wake- 
field, whose eldest son John was father of Henry, who was a 
member of the Council of the North, Receiver-General of York- 
shire, and High Sheriff 9th Elizabeth. He had issue by his wife 
Joan, daughter and heiress of Wm. Vernon, of county Lincoln — 

George, created Baronet. 

Francis and Cordell. 

Bridget, who married Henry Nevil. 

Baronbts. 

1. Sir George, eldest son, of Thomhill, was created Bart, by 
James I., at the first institution of the order in 161 1 ; was High 
Sheriff of Yorkshire in 1613; and died in 1622. He married, first, 
the Lady Mary Talbot, daughter of George, 6th Earl of Shrews- 
bury, and had issue an only son, George, who d,v,p,; leaving issue, 
by his second wife, Anne, daughter of Sir Wm. Wentworth, Bart., 
of Wentworth Woodhouse, two sons, George and William, second 
and third Baronets. Sir George married, secondly, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Edward Ayscough, Kt., of co. Lincoln, and relict 
of George Savile, of Wakefield, by whom he had issue — 

Sir John, Kt., of Lupset, who, by Elizabeth, daughter of John Armitage, of 
Kirklees, had issue an only daughter ; and by his second wife, Anne, daughter of 
Sir John Soame, Kt., besides two daughters, a son, John, of Lupset, who succeeded as 
sixth Baronet. 

Richard, who died s.p. 

Henr^, of Bowling, near Bradford, who, by his wife Anne, daughter of Robert 
Crewe, of London, had issue, besides three daughters, an only son, the Rev. John, 
Hector of Thornhill, who by his second wife, Barbara, daughter of Thomas Jenni- 
son, of Newcastle, had issue, George, who succeeded as 7th Baronet, and two 
daughters. 

2. Sir George, grandson, died ccbL, in his minority. 

3. Sir William, brother, born 1605 ; died 1644 ; married Anne, 
daughter of Thomas Lord Coventry, Lord Keeper, and had issue — 

Sir George, raised to the Peerage. 

Henry, Vice-Chamberlain to King Charles I(., and M.P. for Newark, who 
d. x./. 

Anne and Margaret, the former of whom married Thomas, Earl of Plymouth. 

Sir William was a devoted partisan of the King, in the Civil 
War, and was a great sufferer, pecuniarily, for his loyalty. He was 
of a hot and hasty temperament, and on one occasion, in 1639, 
was severely reprimanded by his uncle, the Earl of Strafford, for 
insubordination, in refusing to go to York, when summoned, along 
with the horse of the county, to go thither for training. 
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In 1642 he was directed by the Earl of Newcastle to undertake 
the subjugation of the clothing towns of the West Riding, and 
marched thither at the head of a body of foot soldiers, consisting 
of the tenants and labourers of his estates. Leeds and Wakefield 
submitted without a struggle, and he advanced upon Bradford, 
but found the stout Puritanical Burghers resolved upon defending 
their town to the uttermost. He threatened that if they did not at 
once surrender they should be put to the sword and their town 
committed to the flames ; but, at this crisis, Hodgson came up with 
a body of Parliamentarians, who compelled him to beat a retreat. 

He was appointed to the Governorship of Leeds, and held 
that important post in 1643, when it was attacked by Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, who sent a herald demanding its surrender. Sir William 
sent a reply of defiance bidding Sir Thomas to come and take it, 
if he could. Upon receipt of this answer, the Parliamentarian 
General with his cousin, Sir William Fairfax, Sir Henry Foulis, 
and Captain Forbes, at the head of a picked body of troops, made 
a general and vigorous assault on the outworks, and eventually cut 
their way through all opposition obstinate as it was, gained the 
streets of the town, put their opponents to flight, and captured 500 
prisoners. Sir William escaping by swimming his horse across 
the Aire and making good his retreat to Methley. 

Sir William, the following year, was Governor of Sheffield, 
when it was besieged by the Parliamentarians under Major Craw- 
ford and Col. Pickering. The decisive battle of Marston Moor 
had been fought, and a detachment of 12,000 infantry was sent for 
the reduction of the town. Sir William was absent at this time 
engaged on some other duty, and Major Beaumont was left in 
charge, who would not listen to the summons to surrender the 
Castle, and the besiegers erected batteries within sixty yards of the 
outworks, keeping up an incessant firing upon the fortress, but with- ' 
out making any visible impression upon it, until Sir T. Fairfax 
sent a formidable field piece, which played such havoc with the 
walls as compelled the garrison to surrender. Lady Savile, who was 
most enthusiastic in her loyalty, lay in the castle in an advanced 
state of pregnancy, and application was made to the besiegers to 
permit a midwife to enter, a request that was brutally refused, 
except on condition of the capitulation of the garrison. To this 
Lady Savile would not hearken, expressing herself as willing to 
sacrifice her life and that of the infant rather than be the means of 
giving up so important a fortress to the enemy, and she was safely 
delivered whilst the cannon balls were flying around her and 
shattering the walls of her apartments. The garrison surrendered 
the same night. Sir William died soon after, but Lady Savile 
continued to employ herself actively in the Royal cause. She was 
the main instrument in the liberation of Sir Marmaduke Langdale 
from Nottingham Castle ; assisted others of the Royalists in 
escaping from prison, and was ever ready, with an open purse, in 
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affording succour to those of the King's friends, who had been 
rendered destitute by the fines and sequestrations of the Gold- 
smiths* Hall Commissioners. 

In the church at Thornhill are several monuments to the 
Saviles, of two of which we give illustrations. The most notice- 
able commemorates Sir John Savile, who married, first, Alice, 
daughter of — Vernon, and secondly, Elizabeth, daughter of — 
Paston. The tomb is massy frame work of oak, with quatre-foils 
and arms on three sides, and on the table above, three statues of 
the same material, namely, of a knight bareheaded, with rather a 
youthful countenance and sharp characteristic features, and his 
two wives. On the fiUetting is this rude inscription : 

9 onus emong Jlton|ifl l^es here fsl sinl 
OJutlsi iljz saiole toanbers hilyec (Bo(r to^rL 

Over all has been a canopy, or rather tester, for the whole 
must originally have resembled an antique and massy bedstead, 
exhibiting the very incongruous appearance of a husband in bed 
with his two wives. 

The second monument is to Sir George Savile, Bt., who was 
High Sheriff of Yorkshire in 161 3, and died in 1622. 

Marquises of Halifax. 

I. Sir George Savile, born 1630 ; died 1695 ; succeeded as 4th 

Bart., and was created, by King Charles H., **in consideration of 

the eminent loyalty and services of his father, in the late unhappy 

wars," Baron Savile, of Eland and Viscount Halifax, in 1668, 

and was advanced to an Earldom in 1679, and a Marquisate in 

1682. His first wife was the Lady Dorothy, daughter of Henry 

Spencer, ist Earl of Sunderland, ancestor of the extant Dukes of 

Marlborough, by whom he had issue — 

Henry, who died v.p. and j./. 

William, 2nd Marquis. 

George, slain at the siege of Buda, in 1688. 

He married, secondly, Gertrude, daughter of William Pierrepoint, 

2nd son of Robert, ist Earl of Kingston-upon-Hull, and had issue 

a daughter, Elizabeth, who married Philip Stanhope, 3rd Earl of 

Chesterfield. 

His Lordship held the offices of — 

Lord President of the Council, t^mp, Charles II. 
Lord Privy Seal, February to October, 1689. 

Lord Halifax stands out conspicuously as a statesman of the 
first rank in the later Stuart era, the revolutionary period, and the 
reign of William and Mary. He opposed the Non-resisting Test 
Bill of 1675, the relaxation of Papal Tests, and the bill for the 
exclusion of the Duke of York from the succession ; boldly objected 
to James the Second's proclamation of liberty of conscience, and 
was one of those who tendered the Crown to William and Mary ; 
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SO frequently changing sides that at length no party could place 
confidence in him, and he was stigmatised, by both Whigs and 
Tories, as a "trimmer" — a soubriquet that he accepted as 
his distinguishing characteristic. The fact is that, as a 
politician, he scorned the fetters of party, and took a philosophical 



stand outside and above all partisanship, forming a judgment of 
measures by their intrinsic merits alone, not because they had been 
brought forward by Whig or Tory, which is unquestionably the 
highest type of statesmanship. 

He was buried in Henry the Seventh's Chapel, Westminster 
Abbey, near to the spot where the body of Queen Mary was laid 
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about a month previously, and a monument erected to his memory. 

The town of Halifax, in Nova Scotia, was so named in compli- 
ment to him. 

His portrait was engraved by Houbraken, with a vignette 
below representing him tendering the crown to the Prince of 
Orange and the Princess ; that of his wife, Gertrude, was engraved 
by Bartolozzi. 

Besides his legitimate offspring, he had a natural son, Henry 
Carey, who inherited a great deal of the genius of his father. He 
was a musician by profession, and the author of several dramas 
which drew crowded houses, and of many spirited lyrics which 
became very popular. Among his dramas were "The Wonder; 
or, an Honest Yorkshireman — a Farce," published in 1736; and 
" The Dragon of Wantley ; a Ballad Opera, 1737." Amongst his 
songs was the once immensely popular and still remembered ** Sally 
in our Alley," and he is thought by some to have been the writer of 
the National Anthem. Unfortunately, he was addicted to drinking, 
and in 1743 committed suicide, in a state of mental derangement ; 
when his dramas were applauded in the theatres and his songs 
resounding in every street, caused by financial embarrassment, the 
result of dissipation, and aggravated by domestic unhappiness. 

He had a son, George Savile Carey, a versatile genius like his 
father and grandfather, an actor, lecturer, and writer of dramatic, 
lyrical, and satirical pieces, many of which were brought out at 
Marylebone Gardens. 

He inherited also some of the worst propensities of his father, 
living a life of reckless dissipation and grinding poverty. He left 
an only daughter, Anne, a strolling player and worthless character, 
who cohabited with one Moses Kean, a tailor, and was the mother 
of the famous tragedian, Edmund Kean, who was no exception 
from the failings of his maternal progenitors, and died in 1833. 

2. William, his son, succeeded as second Marquis, who 

married, firstly, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Samuel Grimston, 

Bart. , and sister and heiress of Sir Harbottle Grimston, by whom 

he had issue, 

Anne, who married Charles Bruce, fourth Earl of Elgin and third Earl of Ailes- 
buiy, whose daughter, Mary, married the second Duke of Chandos. 

He married, secondly, the Lady Mary Finch, daughter of the 
second Earl of Nottingham^ and had issue, with two sons and 
a daughter, who died young, 

Dorothy, who married Richard Boyle, third Earl of Burlington. 
Mary, who married Sackville Tufton, first Earl of Thanet. 

Dying, without surviving issue of the first Peer, all his titles 
became extinct, excepting the Baronetcy, which devolved on his 
kinsman, John Savile, of Lupset, the estates passing to his 
daughters as co-heiresses. 

Lmdon, i88g. FREDK. ROSS, F.R.H.S. 
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BARON HUNSDON, OF SCUTTERSKELFE, CO. YORK. 

The family of Cary took their name from Castle-Carey in 
Somersetshire, anciently written Karey, a lordship in their 
possession, and trace their descent from Adam de Karry, who was 
Lord of Castle-Karry in 1 198, and married Amy, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Trevet, Knt. 

The pedigree of the Carys of Devon, was drawn up by the 
Herald's College, at the express request of Queen Anne Boleyne, the 
unhappy consort of King Henry VHI., and it shews the connection 
of this house with the noble houses of Beauford, Beauchamp, 
Spencer, Somerset, Bryan, Fulford, Orchard, Holway, and many 
others. 

The first creation of Baron Hunsdon was conferred on Henry 
Cary, of Hunsdon, in Hertfordshire, by his first cousin Queen 
Elizabeth, in 1558. His Lordship was a direct descendant of the 
above Adam de Karry, his father, William Cary, having married, 
firstly, Mary, elder sister of Queen Anne Boleyne, or Bullen, and 
was nephew of Sir John Cary, the ancestor of the Viscounts Falk- 
land. 

Hunsdon is a parish in the hundred of Braughin, in Herts, and 
the church there has a chapel attached on the south side, belonging 
to the family of Car}', Barons Hunsdon ; this illustrious branch has 
been shewn by historians to have undertaken many important 
offices and duties towards securing the maintenance of the country. 

The Barony appears to have descended from the first Baron, 
respectively to his first and second sons, George and John, who 
became second and third Barons, the fourth Baron being Henry, Lord 
Hunsdon, son of the third Baron, created respectively Viscount 
Rochford, and Earl of Devon, but who died without male issue. 
The fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth barons being respectively four 
great grandsons of Sir Edmund Cary, who was third son of the 
first Baron. The eighth Baron dying in 1765, without male issue, 
the title became extinct. 

There does not appear to have been any re-creation of the 
title, until the isth May, 1832, when it was conferred on Sir 
Lucius Bentinck Cary, Viscount Falkland, P.C., G.C.H., by way 
of an English peerage, as Baron Hunsdon, of Scutterskelfe, Co. 
York, and it is now intended to give some particulars of his lord- 
ship's direct ancestors. 

As stated above, the first Baron Hunsdon, in the original 
creation, was nephew of Sir John Cary, the common ancestor of 
the Viscounts Falkland, who were clearly of the Devonshire line 
of the family. This Sir John Cary was father of Sir Edward Cary, 
Kt., from whom descent is now traced, and whose descent being 
gleaned from the title deeds of a certain estate, once belonging to 
the family, can be done more authentically than by reference alone 
to printed works. 
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Sir Edward Gary, of Berkhampstead, received two grants 
from Queen Elizabeth and James I. respectively, of the Manor of 
Minster in Kent, dated respectively 7 February, 13 Elizabeth ; and 
24 December, 9th James I. In a deed of 18 June, 161 3, he is 
described as Master and Treasurer of King James' Jewels and 
Plate ; and the Lady Katherine, his wife, together with Sir Henry 
Gary, Knt., described as their son, and heir apparent, are also 
parties. Lady Katherine Gary was daughter of Sir Henry Knevet, 
and widow of Henry, Lord Paget. In a deed of 2nd November, 12 
James I., Sir Henry Gary, Knt., is described as of Berkhampstead, 
Herts, and as eldest brother of Sir Philip Gary, Knt. Burke, in 
his 5th edition of his Peerage,^ states that Sir Henry Gary was an 
ONLY son of Sir Edward, but here it is proved he had also Sir 
Philip Gary, who had a son John Garey, Esq., with whom we shall 
deal presently. Sir Edward Gary* was buried in the chancel of the 
church at Aldenham, Herts, on the 6th August, 1618, he being 
lord and patron of the manor and church of Aldenham. 

Sir Henry Gary, Knt., was party to many deeds up to 6 Feb- 
ruary, 12 James I. Burke and Ghauncy say he was remarkable 
for an invention to prevent the counterfeit of his signature, that of 
artfully concealing within the writing the successive years of his 
age ; but, from the many signatures of his that have been perused, 
this tradition cannot be upheld. On the 10 November, 1620, this 
Sir Henry Gary, Knt , was created Viscount Falkland, of Falkland, 
county Fife, in the peerage of Scotland, and he is a party to deed 
of 3 May, 1622, by that title, and described as GomptroUer of His 
Majesty's Household, and one of His Majesty's Most Honourable 
Privy Gouncil ; and in deeds of 20 August, 1622, and 28 April, 1623, 
as a Lord Deputy General of Ireland. He married Elizabeth, only 
daughter and heir of Sir Lawrence Tanfield, Ghief Baron of Ex- 
chequer, by whom he had issue. He was buried with his father at 
Aldenham, on 25 September, 1633. 

His brother, Sir Philip Gary, Knt., is described in the deeds 
respectively as of London, and of Hunslet, Yorks. John Gary, 
Esq., is party to deed of 30 May, 1632, and described as son 
and heir of Sir Philip Gary, late of London, Knt., deceased, an 
undivided moiety of the estate being conveyed to him by the first 
Viscount Falkland, in right of his father. In other deeds, John 
Gary, Esq., is described respectively of city of London ; Maryle- 
bone Park, Middlesex ; Minster, Kent ; Stanstead, Bury, Herts ; 
and Stanwell, Middlesex. He married Dame Mary Badsh, widow, 
the relict of Sir Edward Badsh, late of Stanstead Abbot, otherwise 
Stanstead Badsh, Herts, Knt., deceased. Such intended marriage 
is recited, in deed of 28 June, 1654, whereby the above undivided 

* He also had another son, Adolphas, who was knighted by King James, and 
who died without issue in the lifetime of his father, who succeeded to some of his 
son's property, while Sir Philip Carj, brother to Adolphus, inherited the manor of 
Gaddesdon, Herts, under deed of 9 March, 4 James I. 
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moiety was settled on the Earl of Suffolk and Sir Dudley North, 
in trust by way of entail, for the Settlors and issue of the intended 
marriage. To a deed of 2nd July, 1656, being a partition of the 
entire estates, and resettlement of the divided moiety, John Cary 
is a party, together with Mary, described as his wife. By his will 
of 10 September, 1685, proved with codicils i Sept., 1686, he recites 
two paper writings of 19 August and 3 September, 1657, under hand 
and seal of himself and his first wife. Dame Mary Badsh, the 
power under which he then exercises in favour of, by way of 
entail, on Anthony Cary, fifth Viscount Falkland, (great-grandson 
of the first Viscount) and his sons, remainder to Edward Cary, 
Esq. , (testator's kinsman, son of Patrick Cary, deceased, who was 
the fifth son of the first Viscount Falkland), and his sons, with 
remainder to right heirs of testator ; in the Suffolk Records^ P^^ 
191, there is a longer extract of this will. 

The above Anthony Cary, fifth Viscount Falkland, dying with- 
out issue, the above entailed property, as well as the peerage, 
descended to Lucius Henry, only son of the above Edward Cary, 
(by Anne his wife, daughter and co-heir of Charles, Lord Lucas, 
of Shenfield), who became sixth Viscount Falkland. He married 
Dorothy, daughter of Francis Molineux, citizen, and woollen 
draper, of London, all of whom are parties to deeds, of 23 and 24 
February, 1708, which recite the marriage as having been then 
lately had and solemnized, and whereby the estates were entailed 
on settlors and the issue of that marriage. He married, secondly, 
Laura, daughter of Arthur Dillon. In deed of 9 November, 1716, 
this Viscount is described as only son and heir male of 
Edward Cary, Esq., deceased, late kinsman of John Carey, 
Esq., deceased, and it recites death of Anthony, late Vis- 
count, without issue ; and death of Edward Carey, Esq., 
leaving Lucius Henry, Viscount Falkland, his only son and heir. 
He made his will 27 November, and proved in February, 1730 
(old style) and died in 1730, being succeeded by his eldest son. 

Lucius Charles, seventh Viscount Falkland, by which title he 
is party to deed of 16 January, 1732, and other deeds. He married 
Jane, daughter and heir of Richard Butler, of London, Esq., and 
as Dame Jane, wife of the said Viscount, she is party to deed of 
14 September, 1734. He married, secondly, Sarah, Countess Dow- 
ager of Suffolk, and died in 1785. In deed of 19 May, 1738, he is 
described as eldest son and heir of Lucius Henry, Viscount Falk- 
land, by Dorothy, late Viscountess Falkland, his wife, both 
deceased, and John Cary, his brother, is described as younger 
son of same parents. The deed recites death of Lucius Henry, 
Viscount Falkland, leaving issue three sons and two other children, 
(presumably by his first marriage, as it had reference to the 
entailed property on the issue of that marriage, and Lucy was the 
only child of the second marriage), viz.: Lucius Charles, his eldest 
son, George Cary, Esq., his second son, and John Cary, Esq., his 
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youngest son, and that on his death his eldest son became entitled 
to the inheritance of the entailed premises. 

Lucius Bentinck, Viscount Falkland, created Baron Hunsdon, 
of Scutterskelfe, Co. York, as above mentioned, was great grand- 
son of the seventh Viscount Falkland, and was born on the 5th 
November, 1803, succeeded as tenth Viscount on 2 March, 1809, 
and married, firstly, on 27 December, 1830, Amelia Fitz-Clar- 
ence (who died 2 July, 1858,) sister of Earl Munster, and secondly, 
10 November, 1859, Elizabeth Catherine, Dowager Duchess of St. 
Albans. His Lordship died without surviving issue. 

The present Viscount Falkland and Baron Hunsdon is the son 
of Capt. Hon. Byron Charles Ferdinand Plantaganet Cary, who was 
third son of the 9th Baronet, and was born 1845, and married 
Mary, daughter of Robert Reade, of New York. 

Dover Terrace, HENRY W. ALDRED. 

181, Cold Harbour Lane, 
Camberwell, S.E» 



A NOBLEMAN'S HOUSEHOLD IN TUDOR TIMES. 

The Earls of Northumberland, members of the Percy family, 
for a long period were a power in the north of England. Their 
pedigree has been traced back to Mainfred, a Danish chieftain, who 
rendered great service to Rollo in the conquest of Normandy. 
William de Perci, of Perci, near Villedieu, landed on the English 
shore with Duke William, and for valour at the battle of Hastings 
he was rewarded with extensive grants of land in Yorkshire. 

In the northern strongholds this noble family lived in stately 
style, and frequently figured on the battle-field and took their share 
in events which make up the history of the countr}^ The story of 
their lives, with its lights and shades, reads like a romance ; but it 
is outside the purpose of our paper to linger over its romantic 
episodes. It may be stated that the fourth Earl was Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Yorkshire, and, by direction of King Henry VII., he had 
to make known to the inhabitants of his county the reasons for a 
most objectionable tax for the purpose of engaging in a war in 
Bretagne. This gave rise to a bitter feeling against him, the 
people erroneously believing that the tax was levied at his instiga- 
tion. In 1489 a mob broke into his house at Cockledge, near 
Thirsk, murdering him and several of his servants. The Earl had 
been a generous man and was much beloved, and his untimely 
death was deeply deplored. He was buried in Beverley Minster, 
and 14,000 people attended his funeral, which was conducted in a 
magnificent manner, at a cost of ;£i 2,000, equalling some ;;^ 50,000 
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of the reigning monarch, and the warrants were made out in the 
same form and style. ** As the King had his Privy Council and 
great council of Parliament to assist him in enacting statutes and 
regulations for the public weal," says a writer who has made a 
study of this subject, "so the Earl of Northumberland had his 
council, composed of his principal officers, by whose advice and 
assistance he established this code of economic laws ; as the King 
had his lords and grooms of the bed-chamber, who waited in their 
respective turns, so the Earl of Northumberland was attended by 
the constables and bailiffs of his several castles, who entered into 
waiting in regular succession." We further find that all the leading 
officers of his household were men of gentle birth, and consisted of 
** controller, clerk of the kitchen, chamberlain, treasurer, secretary, 
clerk of the signet, survisor, heralds, ushers, almoner, a school- 
master for teaching grammar, minstrels, eleven priests, presided 
over by a doctor of divinity or dean of the chapel, and a band of 
choristers, composed of eleven singing men and six singing boys." 
The head officials sat at a table called the Knight's Board. Every 
day were expected to sit down to dinner 166 officers and domestic 
servants and 57 visitors. The amount annually spent in house- 
keeping was;£^i,ii8 17s. 8d., representing of our money about 

The number of daily meals was four, and consisted of break- 
fast taken at seven, dinner at ten, supper at four o'clock, and 
livery served in the bedroom between eight and nine, before retir- 
ing to rest. The lord sat at the head of the table in state. The 
oaken table, long and clumsy, stood in the great hall, and the 
guests were ranged according to their station on long, hard, 
comfortless benches. The massive family silver salt-cellar was 
placed in the middle of the table, and the persons of rank sat 
above it and those of an inferior position below it. There was 
a great display of pewter dishes and wooden cups, and plenty 
of food and liquors was on the table. But elegance did not pre- 
vail : forks had not been introduced and Rngers were used to 
convey food to the mouth. 

The allowances at the meals were most liberal. One perceives 
there was much wine and beer consumed in those days. Take, for 
example, that at breakfast. On flesh days it included *' for my lord 
and lady a loaf of bread on trenchers, two manchets (loaves of fine 
meal), a quart of wine, half a chine of mutton, or a chine of beef 
boiled." The fare of the two elder children, ** my Lord Percy, and 
Mr. Thomas Percy," consisted of ** half a loaf of household bread, 
a manchet, one pottle of beer (two quarts !), a chicken, or else 
three mutton bones boiled." It will be noticed that wine was not 
served to the two young noblemen. The fare of the two little 
children is thus described : ** Breakfasts for the nurcery, for my 
lady Margaret and Mr. Yngram Percy, a manchet, one quart of 
beer, three mutton bones boiled." My lady's gentlewomen were 
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served with "a pottle of beer, three mutton bones boiled, 
or else a piece of beef boiled." The breakfast on fish -days 
was as follows : ** For my lord and my lady, a loaf of bread 
in trenchers, two manchets, a quart of beer, a quart of wine, 
two pieces of salt-fish, six baked herrings, or a dish of 
sprats ; for the two elder sons, half a loaf of household bread, a 
manchet, a pottle of beer, a dish of butter, a piece of salt-iish, a 
dish of sprats, or three white (fresh) herrings ; for the two children 
in the nursery, a manchet, a quart of beer, a dish of butter, a 
piece of salt-fish, a dish of sprats, or three white herrings ; and 
for my lady's gentlewomen, a loaf of bread, a pottle of beer, a 
piece of salt-fish, or three white herrings." It will be observed that 
the family dined two to a plate or mess, this being the usual prac- 
tice in the Middle Ages. The other meals were quite, if not more 
substantial than that of breakfast. The liveries, as we have pre- 
viously stated, were consumed in the bed-chamber just before 
retiring to rest, and the Earl and Countess had placed on their 
table, ** two manchets, a loaf of household bread, a gallon of beer, 
and a quart of wine." The wine was warmed and mixed with 
spices. After reading the preceding bills of fare we are not sur- 
prised to learn that at this period the English people were regarded 
as the greatest eaters in Europe. 

In the Northumberland Household Book is a long and 
interesting list of articles and their prices, which were expected to 
last a year. It will not be without interest to reproduce a few of 
the more important items, as follow : — Wheat 236^ quarters at 
dy. &/. The market price to-day is very different. Malt, as might 
be expected from the quantity of beer brewed, is a rather large 
total, being 249 quarters i bushel, and the price 45. per quarter ; 
hops, 656 lbs. at 1 35. 4^. per 120 lbs. ; fat oxen, 109, at 13^. 4^. 
each ; lean oxen, 24, at 8^. each ; to be fed on his lordship's 
pastures ; sheep, 787, fat and lean, at \s, Sd. each, one with 
another ; porks (pigs), 25, at 2^. each ; calves, 28, at is, 8d. each ; 
lambs, 60, of which 10, at is. each, to serve from Christmas to 
Shrovetide, and 50, at lod. each, to serve from Easter to Mid- 
summer, The list of fish is large, and includes 160 stock-fish at 
2)^/f. each for the Lent season ; salt-fish, 1,122, at /^, each ; white 
herrings, 9 barrels, at 10s. the barrel ; red herrings, 10 cades (each 
cade containing 500), at 6s. Sd. the cade ; sprats, 5 cades (each 
cade containing 1,000), at 2^. the cade; salt salmon, 200, at 6d. 
each ; salt sturgeon, 3 firkins, at loy. each firkin ; salt eels, 5 cags, 
at 45. each. Thirty-six gallons of oil, at 1 1 }4d. per gallon, were 
provided for frying the fish. Salt is entered twice — bay salt, 10 
quarters, at 4J. the quarter ; and white salt, 6)4 quarters, at 4J. 
the quarter ; vinegar, 40 gallons, at 4//. the gallon. The quantity 
of mustard, ready-made, is large, being 180 gallons, at 2^d. 
per gallon. In old Christmas carols there are frequent allusions to 
mustard. During the Commonwealth it was threatened to stop 
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Christmastide festivals by Act of Parliament, and this caused the 

tallow-chandlers to loudly complain, for they could not sell their 

mustard on account of the diminished consumption of brawn. In 

the familiar old carol, sung annually at Queen's College, Oxford, is 

a line : — 

** The boar's head with mustard." 

In a carol sung before Prince Henry, at St. John's College, Oxford, 

in 1607, is a couplet : — 

" Let this boar's head and mustard 
Stand for pig, goose, and custard." 

Under the heading of spices are enumerated : — Pepper, 50 lbs. , 
raisins 200 lbs., of currants 200 lbs., prunes 151^ lbs., ginger 
21)4 lbs., mace 6 lbs., cloves 3^^ lbs., sugar 200^ lbs., cinnamon 
17 lbs., 2H quarters almonds, 152 lbs. dates, 30 lbs., nutmegs 
i}( lbs., grains of Paradise 7 lbs., turnfole io}4 lbs., saunders 
10 lbs;, powder of annes 3^ lbs., rice 19 lbs., comfits ig}4 lbs., 
galagals ^ lb., long pepper j4 lb., blanch powder 2 lbs. The 
amount of the foregoing is ^£2^ igs. yd. The list of wine 
embraces — Gascony wine, 10 tuns 2 hogsheads, at j£^ 14-y. 4^. per 
tun, viz., red 3 tuns, claret 5 tuns, and white 2 tuns 2 hogsheads. 
There was also provided 90 gallons of verjuice, at 3//. per gallon ; 
this was a sour juice of unripe grapes, apples, or crabs. A barrel 
and a half of honey was provided at a cost of 33^. The foregoing 
are the chief items of food and drink for the annual consumption in 
a Tudor household. 

The fuel consisted of sea coal, 80 chaldrons, charcoal 20 
quarters, and 4,140 faggots for brewing and baking. Sixty-five 
loads of wood had also to be provided, for the coal could not be 
burnt without it. The coal must have been poor. 

The expenses provide for the players at Christmas, and they 
appear to have acted 20 plays at is. Sd. per play. A bearward 
received 20s. at Christmas for making pastime with his beasts. At 
this period, bear-baiting was a popular amusement. Sunday was 
a great day for the pastime. It was on the last Sunday of April, 
1520, that part of the chancel of St. Mary's Church, Beverley, fell, 
killing a number of people. According to a popular tradition, a 
bear was being baited, and mass was being sung at the same time, 
but at the latter only fifty-five attended and all were killed, whereas 
at the former about a thousand were present. Hence the origin of 
the Yorkshire saying, * * It is better to be at the baiting of a bear 
than the singing of a mass." An expert horseman was also 
employed in connection with the household. He had not to be 
afraid of a fence, and it was his duty to attend my Lord when 
hunting. 

WILLIAM ANDREWS, F.R.H.S. 
Hu/i, 1889. 
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YORKSHIRE JOURNALISM IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

^^^HE Annals of provincial journalism have still to be written. 
£^1 We have newspaper histories, so-called, in abundance, but 
^■^ they are all more or less imperfect and inaccurate, while in 
some, the provincial press Is hardly even touched upon. 
One of the earliest attempts at compiling a history of British 
journalism was made in a series of papers published in Chambers's 
Journal during the year 1834, The information given in these 
respecting' the provincial press, though interesting and, as far as 
it goes, valuable, is necessarily incomplete, and in one or two 
instances the dates are susceptible of rectification. In 1850 
appeared Mr. Knight Hunt's Fourth Estate, in two volumes, a 
most interesting and now rather scarce work. It contains, how- 
ever, to quote its second title, merely, "Contributions towards a 
history of newspapers," and does not profess to deal with journals 
published outside London. A more comprehensive, better 
arranged, and altogether more reliable production is that by Mr. 
Alexander Andrews, which appeared in 1859, and is entitled, A 
History of British Journalism. It is also in two volumes, and 
treats upon both the metropolitan and the provincial press, but 
the position assigned to the latter is a very subordinate one, 
while the facts and dates given are not in all cases to be relied 
upon. Mr. James Grant's Nemspaper Press, in three volumes, 
was issued during the years 1871-2. This, though more 
ambitious, is the least trustworthy of the three. It abounds in 
inaccuracies, many of them of the most absurd and glaring char- 
acter. Other smaller and less pretentious works have since 
appeared. One only need be named. It is entitled, English 
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Journalism and the Men who have made it, and its author is Mr. 
Charles Pebody, editor of the Yorkshire Post, It forms one of 
Cassell's popular shilling library series, and is an admirable little 
compilation for those readers who have neither the time nor the 
inclination to consult more elaborate works. None of the above^ 
however, furnish those details with respect to newspapers of 
different districts and counties without which one can have but a 
very imperfect knowledge of the circumstances connected with the 
rise and progress of British Journalism. Newspaper Directories 
are valuable as foundations to build upon in compiling the annals 
of the provincial press, but the dates which they give are not in all 
cases i*eliable, while they contain no records of journals which 
have ceased to exist, and are silent with respect to the proprietory 
and other changes which the various existing papers have during 
the course of their history passed through. The mines from which 
the necessary information respecting early provincial newspapers 
has to be dug by the compiler lie wide apart, and in out-of-the-way 
corners of the vast royalty of literature. Local histories which are 
scarcely known outside the towns or districts to which they relate ; 
old County Directories which, however valuable they may have 
been in their day and generation, have long ago been discarded as 
worthless ; files of and cuttings from old newspapers which are not 
always accessible : these constitute a few, but only a few, of the 
sources from which the required information has to be obtained. 
The following facts respecting early Yorkshire journalism have been 
gleaned from sources of the character indicated, and we believe it 
will be found in the majority of cases, if not in all, that the dates, 
etc., are strictly accurate. 

At the commencement of the present century nine weekly 
journals constituted the entire newspaper press of the County of 
York, which then had, according to the census of 1801, a popu- 
lation of 858,892 souls. Three of these journals were published in 
the City of York — the Courant, the Chronicle, and the Herald; two 
in the borough of Leeds, the Mercury and the Intelligencer ; one 
(the Iris) in the town of Sheffield ; one (the Gazette), in the borough 
of Doncaster ; and two in the borough of Hull, namely the Packet 
and the Advertiser. The population of the county in 1881 was 
2,886,546, and probably we shall be under rather over the mark if 
we estimate its present population at three millions. According to 
the last issue of Mitchell's Newspaper Press Directory it has at 
the present time 155 journals published in 77 towns. These 
figures are not, however, strictly reliable because in several cases 
the same papers appear with slightly varying titles under different 
heads, and some towns are credited with papers which are printed 
and published elsewhere. We may, however, put the number of 
papers published in Yorkshire down at 150, the towns and districts 
owning them being over 70. Of these 22 are issued daily, viz. : 
2 in York, 13 in the West, 4 in the East, and 3 in the North 
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Riding. Upon the causes general and special which have mainly 
contributed to the extraordinary journalistic development which 
has characterised the present century, and more particularly the 
last thirty years, not merely in Yorkshire, but throughout the 
United Kingdom as a whole, it is not our intention to dwell. Our 
object is to bring together a few facts bearing upon the history of 
early Yorkshire journalism, and in order that this paper may be 
kept within reasonable limits, we shall confine our notes to papers 
which belonged to or date from the Eighteenth Century. 

It was long believed, and is even yet persistently affirmed in 
many quarters, that to the city of York belongs the credit of 
producing the first Yorkshire newspaper. That is not so, however. 
The earliest York journal of which there is any record, was the 
York Mercuryy the first issue of which appeared, according to Mr. 
Davies, the historian of the York Press, on Monday, February 23, 
1718-19, in other words, on February 23rd, 1719. There had, 
however, for some eight or ten months prior to this date been a 
newspaper published at Leeds. The Leeds Mercury was according 
to Sir Edward Baines* commenced in May, 1718 ; according to the 
late Mr. John Mayhall, compiler of the Annals of Yorkshire ^ on 
Tuesday, July i in that year. But for the fact that Sir Edward 
Baines ought to be the best authority on that point we should 
unhesitatingly adopt the last-named date as the true one. The 
Leeds Mercury^ during the early years of its existence, was pub- 
lished on Tuesday in each week, and the ist July, 17 18 was a 
Tuesday. It has been asserted that it was on the 23rd February, 
17 18, not 1 7 19, that the York Mercury first made its appearance ; 
but, unfortunately for those who hold that theory, the 23rd Feb- 
ruary, 1 7 18, was a Sunday. As is well known, prior to the intro- 
duction of the New, or Gregorian style of reckoning in 1752, 
confusion of dates frequently arose through the legal year not 
commencing until March 25, while the ordinary or chronological 
year dated from January i , and hence the employment of a double 
number for the period intervening between the above dates. If 
the Leeds Mercury was established in 17 18 — and we have two 
independent authorities for paying that it was — it stands in the 
van of Yorkshire Journalism, and was really the first paper pub- 
lished in the county, as it is now the oldest. 

Assuming that point to be settled, we shall deal first with 
Leeds Journals. The Mercury was, as we have just seen, estab- 
lished in 1 7 18, John Hirst being the publisher, but the earliest 
numbers known to be in existence are those dating from November 
10, 1719, to Novembers, 1720. ** Like other weekly newspapers 
of the time," says Sir Edward Baines, ** it was then of insignificant 
dimensions. It was printed in twelve pages of small quarto size 
and large type, containing altogether about five thousand words, 
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or little more than the contents of two columns of the modern 
paper. The price was three half-pence : it was unstamped, the 
stamp duty being levied only on papers of a single sheet, whereas 
the Mercury consisted of a sheet and a half. It contained scraps 
of London and foreign news, all extracted from the London papers, 
but not more than a pa,ragraph of local news about once a month. 
The title was * The Leeds Mercury y being the freshest advices 
foreign and domestic, together with an account of trade.* A few 
years later, namely, in 1729-30, when still in the hands of the same 
publisher, it was printed in four quarto pages containing about as 
much as the twelve of an earlier date : it then bore a stamp and 
its price was two-pence."* In 1739 it was published by James 
Lister, and had attained the folio size. On June 17th, 1755, it 
was discontinued, but was revived after a hybernation of nearly 
twelve years by Mr. James Bowling, in January, 1767. In 1794 
it passed into the hands of Messrs. Binns and Brown, who in 1801 
sold it, together with the goodwill of the printing business, to the 
late Mr. Edward Baines for the sum of ;fei552. It is worthy of 
note that Mr. Baines, who has been appropriately designated ** the 
Walter of the provincial press," was the first North of England 
newspaper proprietor to follow the example of the late Mr. Flower, 
of the Cambridge Journal by introducing the now indispensable 
** leader." The ^i?nc«rv, as is well known, still continues in the 
hands of the Baines family. On Tuesday, July 3rd, 1855, it was 
changed from a weekly to a thrice a week issue, the days of 
publication being Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, and on 
Tuesday, October ist, 1861, it first came out as a daily. The 
modern appearance and character of the paper are so well known 
that they need not here be dwelt upon, but as we are dealing with 
Eighteenth Century journalism it may not be altogether out of 
place to briefly describe what it was like in the last year of that 
century. We have before us a copy of the issue for Saturday, 
March ist, 1800, this being a little over twelve months prior to the 
date of its purchase by the late Mr. Baines. It is described as 
** printed by John Binns and George Brown, Briggate, Leeds," 
the number, dating from its recommencement in 1767, being 
1716, vol. xxxiii. It is a four page sheet, measuring 28 inches 
by 20, there being five columns of matter on each page, and the 
price, including the stamp, is 6^. About one half th&space is taken 
up with advertisements. There is, of course, no leader, and the 
items of local news given are few and meagre, but there are toler- 
ably copious notices of the progress of the French arms, and the 
Parliamentary intelligence, though incomplete, apparently com- 
prises a very fair summary as far as it goes. Under the then 

* By the kind permission of the proprietors of the Leeds Mercury we are 
enabled to give a fac-simile of a portion of the front page of the Mercury of this 
period. See page 186. — Ed. 
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familiar head of '* Postscript " is given nearly a column of latest 
news, received by express from London, dated the Thursday pre- 
vious, February 27, the leading paragraph of which relates to the 
discussion on the proposed articles of Union in the Irish House of 
Commons. ** Affairs of honour " were then the fashion on the 
other side of the Channel, as we gather from the following item of 
intelligence: **Mr. Corry, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
appeared on Wednesday last in the Irish House of Commons with 
his left arm in a sling, in consequence of the affair of honour be- 
tween him and Mr. Grattan. The latter was not in the House." 
The next Leeds paper that we are called upon to notice is the 
Intelligencer, which was started on Tuesday, July 2nd, 1754, by 
Mr. Griffith Wright. As we have said, the publication of the 
Mercury was suspended early in the following year ; " probably," 
says Mr. Baines, " it was thought that the town was not able to 
support two newspapers. In the hands of Mr. Griffith Wright, 
and subsequently in those of his son, Mr. Thomas Wright, the 
Intelligencer vi2& conducted with a considerable amount of ability . " 
In size and general appearance it was very similar to the other pro- 
vincial journals of the day.* We have in our possession a copy 
bearing date Tuesday, January 4, 1780. It is a four-page sheet, 
measuring 25 in. by 8 in., and contains in all sixteen columns of 
matter. It was " printed by Griffith Wright and Son, at New- 
street End," and the price at which it was sold was threepence. A 
few years afterwards, in consequence of the stamp duty being 
increased, the prices of both Leeds papers were advanced to six- 
pence. There is, for the size of the sheet, a tolerably good display 
of advertisements, but the news given is meagre in the extreme, 
and chiefly consists of foreign despatches. The Intelligencer con- 
tinued to be issued weekly until 1866, when it was disposed of by 
its then proprietor, the late Mr. Christopher Kemplay, to a newly- 
formed ** Yorkshire Conservative Newspaper Company, Limited." 
On Monday, July 2nd, in that year, it was first brought out as a 
daily under the title of the Yorkshire Post and Leeds Intelligencer y 
the first issue of the Post being No. 5928 of the Intelligencer. Mr. 
James Grant, referring to this paper in Vol. iii. of his History of 
the Newspaper Press lundy^ makes a curious blunder. He assumes 
that Yorkshire Post and Leeds Intelligencer had been the separate 
titles of two distinct journals, talks about the '* amalgamation," 
as he terms it, having taken place ** nearly twenty years ago," and 
adds : *' Had anyone told me that an amalgamation was about to 
take place between the two papers, I should certainly have con- 
cluded that the retention of the principal part of the title would 
have been that of the Leeds Intelligencer^ not that of the Yorkshire 
Post." The Yorkshire Post had, as is well known, no existence 



* We ^ve our readers 9i,fac-simiie of a portion of the first page of the Intelli- 
gencer for this period, from a copy in our possession. See page 188. — Ed. 
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prior to July 2, 1866. In the issue for that date it is stated that 
**so much of the title as is contained in the words Leeds Intelli- 
gencer is to be taken to denote that the long established weekly 
newspaper of that name is amalgamated with the new journal." 
As the Intelligencer it has had the longest continuous existence of 
any paper published in Yorkshire. 

We now return to follow the fortunes of the York Mercury^ 
which, though it was not the first Yorkshire journal, is clearly 
entitled to the second place. No. i appeared on Monday, February 
23rd, 1 7 19, it being issued from the press of Mrs. Grace White, 
widow of Mr. John White, a well-known York printer, and was 
published by Mrs. White in conjunction with Mr. Thomas 
Hammond, jun., who carried on the business of a bookseller and 
publisher. The title was ** The York Mercury^ or a general view of 
the affairs of Europe, but more particularly of Great Britain, with 
observations on trade." It was a small quarto sheet of twelve 
pages, measuring 12 in. by 5)^ in. ** The York Mercury,''^ says 
Mr. Davies, ** in the earlier years of its existence, was composed 
almost exclusively of extracts from the London newspapers or 
newsletters, none of which were less than four days old. Very 
few advertisements appeared, and scarcely an attempt was made to 
introduce into its columns any articles of social or domestic intelli- 
gence of a local character." The issue for January 30th, 172 1, 
announced the death of Mrs. White, and the succession of Charles 
Bourne to the business. Bourne died in August, 1724, bequeathing 
his property to his widow. The latter shortly afterwards married 
Thomas Gent, also a printer, who in November, 1724, changed the 
title of the paper from York Mercury to York Journal^ or Weekly 
Couranty which was described as " containing the most remarkable 
passages and transactions at home and abroad." Subsequently he 
altered the title to that of the Original Mercufy, Yorkjournal^ or 
Weekly Couranty but a more successful rival had meanwhile come 
into the field, and in 1740 it ceased to exist. In August, i725» 
John White, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, son of John White, printer, of 
York, and step-son of Mrs. Grace White, founder of the York 
Mercury y having shortly before opened a printing-office in his native 
town, brought out No. i of a new journal, to which he gave the 
name of the York Caiirant, It was a quarto of four pages, each 
containing three columns, and measured 11 J^ in. by 9^^ in. In 
1734, Mr. White was succeeded in the proprietorship by Alexander 
Staples, of London, who enlarged the size of the sheet, and con- 
tinued to publish it until his failure, a few years afterwards. From 
1740 to 1744, it was published by Caesar Ward and Richard 
Chandler, but in that year Mr. Chandler committed suicide, and 
Mr. Ward had to become a bankrupt. In the following year Mr. 
Ward was able to re-establish himself in business, and he continued 
to conduct the Courant until his death, in 1759. W® \\^\^ had the 
privilege of inspecting a copy of the Couranty bearing date January 
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23, 1749-50 [1750], the number being 1267. The sheet measures 
23 in. by 16 in., and it contains in all twelve columns of matter, 
three on each page. It is described as ** printed by Caesar Ward in 
Coney-street : where may be had money for any library or parcel of 
books : also libraries apprised or sold by auction : likewise window 
warrants, etc. , according to the last Act of Parliament." The news, 
if such it may be termed, is chiefly made up of foreign despatches, 
there being very little relating to home or local affairs. There was, 
however, a reason for this. In these days, newspaper printers — 
editors had not come into existence as a distinct institution — pub- 
lished home news at their peril, especially where Parliament or its 
individual members were concerned, and Mr. Csesar Ward had, we 
find, good cause for his reticence here. The following extract 
from the minutes of the House of Commons is quoted by Mr. 
Alexander Andrews, in his History of British Journalism : 
** March, 8, 1744. Complaint made of Csesar Ward for publishing 
reports of the proceedings in the York Courant of February 26. 
Attended by order on the 5th April ; confessed his transgression 
and was discharged after being reprimanded on his knees and pay- 
ing the fees." We may here note that February 26, 1744, was a 
Sunday, and as the Courant was a Tuesday's paper, the year in 
which this ** offence " was committed would be 1745. '^^^ Couranty 
after passing through the hands of several successive owners, at 
last became the property of Messrs. Hargrove, who merged it into 
the York Herald m 1848. The York Journal or Protestant Courant 
was published by John Gilfillan for a brief period sometime between 
the years 1742 and 1752. Of this paper, Mr. Da vies says he is 
not aware that a single copy has survived. Its existence, however, 
does not appear to have been altogether ignored by the ** powers 
that were ; " for, according to a minute of the House of Commons 
of January 22, 1745, "John Gilfillan, printer of the York Courant^ 
was ordered to attend for an article reflecting on Admiral Vernon, 
a member of the House." Though designated the York Courant^ 
it is no doubt the York Journal or Protestant Courant that is 
referred to, GilRllan never having been in any way connected with 
the older and better known journal. The York Chronicle was 
started on Friday, December 18, 1772, by Christopher Etherington, 
bookseller and stationer. The paper was a quarto of eight pages, 
each page containing four columns, and Mr. Etherington seems to 
have spared neither labour nor expense in order that he might 
make a good start. Fifteen thousand copies of the first issue were 
printed, and were scattered broadcast not only over Yorkshire, but 
also the county of Durham, and in fact the greater part of the 
North of England. His success^ however, was not equal to his 
enterprise, for only 1,650 copies were printed of his second issue, 
and the ordinary circulation never seems to have risen above 2,500. 
In the year 1839, it ceased to have a separate existence, having 
been purchased by Mr. Foster, proprietor of the Yorkshire Gazette, 
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with which it was amalgamated. From the stamp returns for the 
first three months of 1838 we learn that its then circulation 
numbered only 555 copies weekly. The last York paper which we 
shall have occasion to name is the Heraldy established Saturday, 
January 2nd, 1790. The first issue contained an account of the 
crossing of the Douro and the Ebro by the Marquis of Wellington. 
After experiencing several proprietary changes during the early 
years of its history it ultimately passed into the hands of Mr. 
William Hargrove, a native of Knaresborough. On January ist, 
1874, it was changed from a weekly to a daily issue, at or about 
which date it became the property of a company, of which Mr. W. 
W. Hargrove was appointed the managing director. For many 
years prior to 1874 it was the largest weekly newspaper published 
within the county. 

We next pass to the town of Sheffield, which though its ex- 
isting newspapers are ably conducted and widely known, does not 
posses a single journal dating from the eighteenth century. For 
the titles of its earliest newspapers, together with the dates of their 
establishment, we are indebted to a note appended to Dr. Gatty's 
edition of Hunter's History of Hallamskire^ published in 1869, 
p. 157 (large paper copy). ** The first newspaper," says the writer 
of the note, "was Lister's Sheffield Weekly Journal^ begun 28th 
April, 1754. In 1755 ^^® Sheffield Weekly Register ^ or Doncaster 
F lying Posty printed at Doncaster, was circulated by Revil Homfray, 
but in August, 1756, he advertised that he had purchased from 
Lister's widow the stock and types of the former paper, and in- 
tended to continue it Ward's Sheffield Public Advertiser was first 
published 2nd May, 1770, and was discontinued 7th June, 1793, 
being merged into Northall's Courant Joseph Gales set up the 
Sheffield Register in 1787, which lasted to the 26th June, 1794* He 
got deeply engaged in Jacobin politics, and went to America. It 
was continued by James Montgomery, under the title of the Iris. 
Northall set up a paper in opposition politics on the loth June, 
1793, which was discontinued 4th August, 1797, called the Sheffield 
Courant, The Sheffield Iris was commenced 3rd July, 1794, by 
Mr. Montgomery, succeeding Gale's Sheffield Register. The Iris 
was last published September 26th, 1848, the copyright being sold 
to Mr. Willett, of the Sheffield Times.^* Some facts relating to the 
Register and also to its successor, the Iris^ during the early years 
of its history, are given in Messrs. Holland and Everett's pon- 
derous life of James Montgomery, published soon after his death. 
" Some estimate," they say, ** may be formed of its popularity from 
the fact that on May 2nd, 1794, the publication reached 2,025 
copies. This reciprocity of opinion between the paper and the 
party must have been considerable on both sides, and Joseph 
Gales was for some time considered to be a marked man." *Mn a 
foot-note it is stated that " at this time and for many years after- 
wards the name of some member of Parliament was printed on the 
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envelope of a newspaper with the formality of a frank to pass post 
free. Up to January, 1794, the name of Mr. Wilberforce had been 
used on the Sheffield Register^ when it was authoritatively with- 
drawn and that of Mr., afterwards Earl Grey substituted." The 
proprietors of the Iris at its commencement were announced as 
"James Montgomery and Co." The *'Co." was a Mr. James 
Naylor, who continued in partnership with Mr. Montgomery only 
twelve months, a dissolution taking place on the 3rd July, 1795. 
In the editor's maiden address to the public Mr. Montgomery says: 
**They declare it is not their intention to enter themselves as 
parties in the field of political controversy ; for though they shall 
think it their duty to state the reasonings on both sides upon public 
and interesting questions, they do not conceive it to be at all the 
proper business of an editor of a newspaper to present his readers 
with his own political opinions ; and whatever theirs may at any 
time be it is too much their wish to live in peace and charity with 
all men to feel disposed to come forward as angry zealots or violent 
partizans." Notwithstanding this pacific proclamation of journal- 
istic neutrality, however, Montgomery does not seem to have been 
gifted with the caution so essential at all times to a newspaper 
editor, and more especially in these days when that sword of 
Damocles, the law of libel, was restrained from descending upon 
the editorial head by a much more slender hair than that which 
keeps it in check to-day. On October 14th, 17951 he was put upon 
his trial at Barnsley Sessions, when a true bill was found against 
him by the Grand Jury for " a false, scandalous, and malicious 
libel " on the character of R. A. Athorpe, a military magistrate. 
He was tried at Doncaster Sessions on January 21st, 1796, when, 
being found guilty, he was sentenced to six months' imprisonment, 
ordered to pay a fine of ;^3o to the King, and to give security for 
his good behaviour for two years. Mr. Montgomery seems to have 
had some odd notions respecting to the proper functions of a news- 
paper, and one of these notions related to the reporting depart- 
ment, which is usually considered not the least important. " In 
fact," say his biographers, *' we believe Montgomery never em- 
ployed a single reporter in his establishment." In 1825 the Iris 
was sold to Mr. Blackwall, and at the end of September, 1848, as 
already stated, it ceased to exist. An attempt was made to revive 
it in 1855-6, but the experiment proved a failure. 

Doncaster, the sporting capital of the North, had, as we have 
seen, z. Flying Post \n 1755, in conjunction with Sheffield, but its 
existence was of only brief duration. The Doncaster Gazette was 
commenced in 1786 and continues to be published weekly. It had 
for a short time as its editor, about 1790, a Cornishman named 
Flindell, who by means of a fortunate hit secured for the Gasette a 
high reputation for early information. It is thus referred to by 
Mr. Andrews: "When the trials of Hardy, Home Tooke, etc., 
were stretching the public expectation to its greatest tension, the 
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Gazette being ready for publication, and the verdict not yet de- 
livered, Flindell boldly anticipated it, and announced that he had 
just got intelligence that the verdict was * Not Guilty.' Nb other 
editor in the North dared so great a risk, no other paper published 
the result of the trial till the next week, so that the Doncaster 
Gazette got a rare character for early information, as well it might." 
The Gazette was commenced by Mr. William Sheardown ; in 1827 
it was sold to Messrs. Brook, White and Co. The present pro- 
prietors and publishers are Messrs. Brook, White, and Hatfield. 
Few provincial papers have undergone such slight changes, so far 
as character and general appearance are concerned, as has the 
Doncaster Gazette during the past forty years. There was also a 
Doncaster Journal h^Xon^va^y we believe, to last century, but we 
have not either the date of its establishment or how long it 
existed. 

Hull has one existing journal, the Packet^ which dates from the 
la.tter part of the eighteenth century. It was commenced on 
Tuesday, May 29th, 1787, the full title being the Hull Packet and 
Humhrian Gazette, This, howev^er, does not appear to have been 
the first Hull newspaper, though it is the first of which any copies 
are known to be in existence. The late Mr. William Hunt, a 
gentleman long connected with the Hull press, gave some interest- 
ing information respecting earlier journalistic ventures there in 
a paper read before the Hull Literary Club, on the 5th April, 1880. 
He says, ** After much research, I have satisfied myself that some 
newspapers were published in Hull before 1787, when the Hull 
Packet was started. In the British Museum I could not find a 
single record of any Hull newspaper existing prior to .that time ; 
the earliest Hull newspapers, in fact, that are there being dated 
1826, though it is certain there were some before then. In the 
Johnson MSS. mention is made of the Critic ^ said to have been 
printed by John Pender in the Market-place, and dated 1688. There 
is a second mention of the Critic under date of about 1714. The 
Hull Courant IS mentioned under date of 1757." Mr. Hunt goes 
on to say that in the York Courant, under date July 31st, 1750, 
appears the following advertisement: "Such persons as used to 
take the Hull Journal and the Hull Courant both (of which) are no 
longer printed, may be served with a York Courant Qw^ry week by 
applying to " certain agents, whose names are given. This adver- 
tisement was repeated for many weeks. Either the reference in 
the Johnson MSS. is wrongly dated, or the Courant must have been 
resuscitated between 1750 and 1757. Assuming there to have been 
a newspaper published at Hull so early as 1688 and 1714, this, and 
not either of the Mercuries above quoted, would be the first York- 
shire newspaper. We question very much, however, the prob- 
ability of Hull having a newspaper, in the proper acceptance of that 
term, until many years afterwards. This is the opinion entertained 
by Mr Hunt, who says : •* As to the Critic having been printed by 
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John Pender in the Market-place in 1688, I doubt that statement 
very much, since some twelve years later there was not a printing 
press in the town, or, indeed, nearer than York. Of course, it is 
possible that between these two dates printing may have been 
carried on at Hull and discontinued, but of this there is no record 
or tradition, and it is, moreover, very unlikely. It is singular that 
neither Tickell, Hadley, nor Frost, the historians of Hull, mention 
these papers." We return to the Hull Pockety which was, as we 
have said, established May 29th, 1787. On the ist January, 1788, 
the date on which the Timesy as such made its first appeal for patron- 
age to the British public, the Packet appeared with a new head line, 
the second title Humbrian Gazette being omitted. It has undergone 
several changes of proprietors and otherwise. During two months 
in the spring of 1880, it appeared as a half-penny daily, but this 
was discontinued and the weekly Friday publication resumed. The 
Hull Advertiser and Exchange Gazette first appeared July 5th, 1794. 
It continued to be published until 1865, when it merged in the 
Eastern Morning News. 

The oldest existing Halifax journal dates no further back than 
1832, but this town had a weekly newspaper more than a hundred 
years ago. It was entitled the Union Journal^ ox Halifax Advertiser^ 
and was commenced in or about the year 1759. Sir George Saville 
is stated to have been the chief patron, but how long it continued 
to be issued we have been unable to ascertain. A July number for 
1759 contains the following : ** The inhabitants of the town were 
for three days amused with a grand cock match between Robert 
Stansfield and Robert Hawksworth, Esqs. ; and W. Southern and 

Harvey, Esqs. ; when twenty-two battles were won by the 

former and thirteen by the latter." 

The above exhausts our list of Yorkshire newspapers belong- 
ing to or dating from the eighteenth century. It will be noted that 
not one of the papers named belonged to the North Riding, which 
then contained but few towns of any size or importance. If we 
cross the TeeSy however, and pass into the County Palatine of 
Durham, we shall find that Darlington had a Mercury in 1772, 
though it would seem to have been only a short-lived production. 
Of the nine papers with which Yorkshire began the present century 
five still survive, viz., the Leeds Mercury^ the Leeds Intelligencer 
( Yorkshire Postjy the York Herald^ the Doncaster Gazette^ and the 
Hull Packet 

ALEXANDER PATERSON. 
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SOME OLD YORKSHIRE JUDGES. 

^^HE following brief biographies of some Yorkshire Judges of 
i I former days will doubtless be interesting to Yorkshire 
^V readers. References are given to sources, where fuller 
information may be obtained, respecting the judges, of 
whom sketches are given below. 

Aldebukgk, Kichard he, derived bis name hoai Aldeburgh (oi Aldborough), in 
Yorkshire, where he had a grant of lands in 13 Edward II. He is frequentlp 
menlioned m a coume! in the Ye»r Books of Edward II. and the first five 
years of Edward III. In the third year ol the latter reign he acted as the King's 
Attorney at Northampton, and in the same yeai he is noticed as one of the Kjng't 
SeijemtK. In the fifth year of Edward III. he was a Comintssianer for preserv- 
ing the peace between &igland and Scotland, and on February 3rd, 13JI, he was 



constituted a Judge of the Common Pleas, and knighted. He is last mentioned 
as (he head of a judicial Commission in Vorkshirc as late as May 3oth, 1343.* 
AsKR, RlCHAKD, a Judge in 1649, who belonged to s younger branch of an ancient 
Yorkshire family, settled at Richmond. His grandfather, Robert Aske, of 
Aughton, was High ^herilT of the County in 15S8. His father was John Aske, 
of the same place, and his mother was Christiana, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, of Denton, knight. When admitted a member of the Inner Temple, in 
1606, he was described as of Rides Paik, in that county. He ^as called to the 
bar on January 19, 1614, hut did not reach the post of reader tili Lent, 1636. 
His connection with the Fairfaxes probably introduced him to the notice of the 
Parliamentary leaders. He was employed by Mr. Stroud, one of the imprisoned 
members in 1629, to argue against the return to the iaStar corfui, and in several 
actions on that side of the question. On October iS, 1643, the Commons 
specially recommended him to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London to be 
elected one of the four pleaders; and in June, 1644, both houses presented him 
with the vMuable office of Coroner and Attorney of the King, in the ICing's 
Bench. He was next selected as junior counsel on the trial of King Charles ; and 
on June ist, 1G49, the Parliament nominated him one of the lustices of the 
Upper Bench, making him a sergeant for the purpose. For a short lime, in 
June, 1655, he was the only judge in the court, and died June 33rd, l656.f 

• Sec Gill's iai.nr"'^'', p. 443 1 and Jo^t>^ HitUiyt/ llrinwosd. 
t 5« ^taU Triali ; Ri'shworth's CMstimi ; PetK'!. Dtiid. Cxr. ; Foss's Judgn. 
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Denison, Sir Thomas, was the younger of two sons of Mr. Joseph Denison, an 
opulent merchant at Leeds, the elder of whom was the grandfather of the Right 
Hon. John Evelyn Denison, late Speaker of the House of Commons, and 
Viscount Ossington. He was bom in 1699, and received his legal education at 
the Inner Temple, where be was called to the Bar. His merits as a lawyer soon 
procured him a considerable practice, and, without having filled any of the minor 
offices of the profession, he vms made a Judge of the King's Bench in December, 
1 741. He was knighted in November, 1745, when he jomed in the loyal address 
to the King on the Rebellion. After administering justice in that court for more 
than 23 years, his health and his sight failing him, he resigned on February 14th, 
1765. He sat under three successive Chief Justices— Sir William Lee, Sir 
Dudley Ryder, and Lord Mansfield ; the latter of whom had so high an opinion 
of his learning, and so great an affection for him, that when he died on the 8th of 
the following September, he wrote the beautiful and characteristic epitaph on his 
monument in the church of Harewood, in Yorkshire, where he lies near Lord 
Chief Justice Gascoigne. He married Anne, daughter of Robert Smithson, Esq., 
but left no issue. There was an original portrait of him, large, three-quarters, 
full face, seated, in Judge's rol)es, in possession of the late Mr. Kdmund Denison, 
M.P.y which Mras at the Leeds Exhibition. 

Fairfax, Sir Guy, the third son of Richard Fairfax, of an ancient family seated at 
Walton, in Yorkshire, by Anastasia, daughter and co-heir of John Carthorpe ; 
received from his father the manor of Steeton in that county, where he afterwards 
built a castle, which continued the chief residence of his posterity till the begin- 
ning of the last century, when the family removed to Newton Kyme, about six 
miles distant from the castle, which is now the principal farmhouse on the estate. 
In 1435 h^ ^^ A Commissioner of Array for tne West Riding, and in 1460 he 
was joined with Sir Wm. Plnmpton and others to inquire concerning the lands of 
Richard, Duke of York, attainted in the preceding Parliament. It may be pre- 
sumed that he participated in the mercy shown by the Duke's son, King Edward, 
to his friend Sir Wm. Plumpton ; for in Michaelmas, 1463, he was cSled to be 
Serjeant at Gray's Inn ; and in April, 1468, the King appointed him one of his 
own Serjeants. In the following year he is noticed as being employed by Sir 
Wm. Plumpton, and as receiving los. for his fee, a sorry honorarium to be onfered 
to a King's seijeant. He was appointed Recorder of York in 1476, which he 
held about a year. The date of nis elevation to the bench is not preserved, but 
be is first mentioned in the character of a Judge of the King's Bench in 1477. 
He died in 1495, leaving behind him the character of an able lawyer and a con- 
scientious Judge. By his marriage with Margaret, daughter of Sir Wm. Ryther, 
he had six children. 

Gascoigne, Sir, William. The family of Gascoigne, the derivation of which is 
sufficiently shewn in the name, is very ancient, no less than seven successive 
Williams being recorded in the pedigree before the Chief Justice. The third of 
these is described as of Harewood, near Leeds, whose son acquired Gawthorp, 
in the same parish, by marrying the heiress of that Manor. There the Judge's 
father was settled, and there the Judge was born. He was old enough in 48 
Edward III., I374f to be mentioned as an advocate in the Year Books. In the 
2ist year of that reign, I397» he was appointed one of the King's Serjeants, and 
at the close of the following year he was among the twenty attorneys assigned for 
different courts hy Henry of Lancaster on his banishment from the kingdom in 
consequence of the quarrel with the Duke of Norfolk. This appointment was 
revoked by King Richard on the death of Henry's father, John of Gaunt, four 
months afterwards. Henry IV. had not been fourteen months upon the throne 
before he had an opportunity of rewarding Gascoigne for his services. His 
patent as Chief Justice of the King's Bench is dated November 15th, 1400, 
a Henry IV. All writers acknowledge his legal merits in the ordinary exercise 
of his office, and well-known instances are on record, of occasions when he 
had the opportunity to exhibit the higher characteristics of his nature. His 
refusal to condemn Scrope and Mowbray to death, at the instigation of the 
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King, and hi« commillal or Trince Htniy to prison, excited nnivcnal aclmira- 
lion among all classes of tbe people, and formeii a favourite theme for future 
poeU, dramatists and painters. Gascoigne died in 1419, and was buried in the 
Farisb Church of Harewood, where is a moDumeDt, beaiiog his eSg; in judicial 



Sit Williun Gucoigne (From lot OU Euiriaing^ 
GkimstOn, Sir Harbottle, was a descendant from Sylvester, the Standard- 
bearer of the Conqueror, for whose senices the parish rf Grimslon, in Yorkshire, 
■nd various other manors in the East Riding, were the reward. He was the son 
of Sir Harbotllc Grimston, who was created a baronet m l6ia, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Ralph Coppinger, Esq., ofStolte, in Kent. He was alfirsl intended 
for the law, and entered at Lincoln's Inn, but upon his brother's death he 
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abandoned the study, till forming an attachment to the daughter of Sir George 
Croke, that Judge refused to bestow her hand upon him unless he resumed his 
profession. He reopened his law books with all the ardour of a lover, and soon 
attained sufficient legal knowledge, not only to satisfy Sir George, but also to 
obtain the post of Recorder of Colchester, to which he was elected in 1638, being 
also returned member for that town to the two Parliaments of 1640. Between 
the two Parliaments his father died, and he succeeded to the title. In 
both of them he was one of the most violent opposers to the encroachments of 
the Court, and a powerful advocate for the liberties of the people, being no doubt 
instigated by the imprisonment suffered by his father for refusing to pay the loan 
money ; and yet he was not a supporter of Cromwell. He had the honour of 
entertaining King Charles II., June 25th, 1660, at his house in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, and soon received a more substantial proof of the Royal gratitude in the 
appointment of Master of the Rolls, which was given him on November 3rd. 
He was then 66 years of age, and he held the office till his death, a period 
of 23 years. He died on January 2nd, 1685, of natural decay, being then alx)ut 
89 years of age, and was buried in St. Michael's Church, St. Albans. Some of 
his descendants succeeded to the titles of Viscount Grimston and Earl Verulam . 

Ingleby, Thomas de, settled at Ripley, in Yorkshire, is mentioned in the Year- 
book of 21 Edward III., 13471 and as a Judge of Assize in the 25th year. His 
appointment as a Judge of the King's Bench took place on September 30th, 1361, 
35 Edward III., and he retained his seat in that court for the sucteen remaining 
years of the reign, being, during most of them, the only Judge there in addition 
to the Chief Justice. He received an extra grant of £40 a year beyond his 
stated judicial salary of 40 marks ; and, besides this, he had a fee of ;f 20 
annually for holding assizes in different counties. On the accession of Richard 
II., he seems to have continued in the King's Bench, as no new Judge was 
appointed there till towards the end of the first year. About that time he died, 
and was buried in Ripley Church, where his tomb still remains. By his wife, 
Catherine Ripley, he left several children, from whom descended the under- 
mentioned Sir Charles Ingleby. Another of his descendants. Sir Wm. Ingleby, 
of Ripley, was created a baronet in 1642, and the title becoming extinct in 1722, 
was renewed, and is now held by a kinsman of the family.* 

Ingleby, Sir Charles, of Ripley, Yorks., whose father, John Ingleby, was a 
direct descendant from the above Sir Thomas Ingleby, was called to the Bar at 
Gray's Inn in 167 1. Being a Roman Catholic, ne was involved, in February, 
1680, in a charge of being concerned with Sir Thomas Gascoigne in a plot against 
the King, and committed to the King's Bench prison ; but on his trial at 
York in the following July he was acquitted, as Sir Thomas had been before. 
After the accession of James II. he was constituted, on April 23rd, 1686, a Baron 
of the Irish Exchequer ; but declining to go to that country, he was, in May of 
the next year, made a Serjeant-at-Law, and on July 6th, 1688, was appointed a 
Baron of the Exchequer in England, when he was knighted. One of the effects 
of James's apprehension on the landing of the Prince of Orange was to super- 
sede Sir Charles in the following November, before he had been four months in 
office. Returning to his practice at the Bar, he was present at the York Assizes 
in April, 1693, and was fined forty shillings for refusing to take the oaths to 
King William. 

MiDDLEix)N, Sir Adam de, the possessor of the manor of that name in the 
county of York, in 33 Edward I., 1305, was the last-named of five Justices 
appointed for the ten northern counties. In 5 Edward II., the custody of the 
Castle of Kingston-upon-HuU and of the Manor of Milton was committed to 
him ; and by a mandate to attend the Parliament in 1313, it appears that he was 
then employed as a Justice of Assize. He is last named in 9 Edward II., when 
he was certified as holding several lordships in the counties of Nottingham and 
York. Dr. Collyer says, " Sir Adam de Middleton makes a strong and true 
mark on the little world m which he lives and moves. We actually possess a 

* See Wotton's Baronetage ii., 293 ; Burkb's Extinct Bttrvneta^e^ 376 ; and also the 
Peera^eu and Baronetages^ etc. 
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dim tod ladlj damaged Uk«neu of him, if the et&gj in Ilklejr Parish Chorch, 
the fine recumbent fi^re in itone, whicb in our bof hood Uj in it* [tiopet bed in 
the incient Middletnn qiure, vilh a laiee and leisurely look about it of rottiw, 
bul now huddled away into a mere liole, wu carven to hii memorj. He 
impresses one, through the record be made in his lifetime, as a man who bad a 
good bead on his shoulders and in his heart that love for land we notice in most 
men of a fine natural endowment." 



Norton, Sir Richard, oI Norton Con^en, Yorkshite, Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas in 1413 ; married luLbella, eldei daughter and co-heir of Sir 
William Tempest, of Studley, Knight of the Shire for Yoiksbire, and Heni^ 
IV., who died in January, 1444. His youoget daughter and co-heir married Sir 
William Mallory, Kt., Lord of Sludley, and died before 38th Henry VI. He 
was the father of Richard and Thomas Nurtoui and died December 30th, 1420.* 

Norton, Sir Flktcher, was the son of Thomas Norton, Esq., of Granlley, near 
Ripon, by Elizabeth, his wife, daughter of Wm. SErjeantson, Esq.. of Hanlith- 
in-Craven, and was bom at Granlley, on the 33rd of June, 1716. Having applied 
himself tuccessfulty to the study of the law, he was appointed Solicitor-General, 
December t4th, 1761 ; received the honour of knighthood in 1762 ; and was 
raised to the Attorney- Generalship in December. 1763, Sir Fletcher, having  
seat in the House of Commons as M.P. for Appleby and Wigan, was elected^ to 
the Speaker's chair upon the resignation of Sir John Cust in 1769 ; and having 
filled that distinguished post for many years with the highest leputalion, he wis 
elected to the Peerage upon his retirement, by patent dated April glh, 17?*, as 
Lord Granlley and Baron Markenfield, Co. York. His Lordship was also 
a member of the Privy Council, Recorder of Guildford, and LL.D. ; and another 
account says he was appointed Lord Chief Justice. He died January ist, 1789, 
having married, in May, 1 741, Grace, eldest daughter of Sir William Chappie, 
Knight, one of the Judf^ of the King's Bench, by whom he had issue— I, 
William, afterwards Lord Granlley ; 2, Fletcher, a Baron of the Eachequer in 
Scotland ; 3, Chappie, a Major-General in the army, Colonel of the 2nd Regi- 
ment of Guards, and M. P. for Guildford, who died in 1S18. 

Flumer, Sir Thomas, Master of the Rolls, was descended from an old and respect- 
able Yorkshire family, and was the second son of Thomas Plumer, of Lilling 
Hall, East Lilling, parish of Sheriff Uulton, in that county. He was bom on 
Octotier loth, 1753, and at eight years of age he was sent to Eton, where 
he gained that character for classical ability and suavity of disposition which 

 See alia WiiiTAicaa'sCnnnR; Fossa 7iB/,fM, and 'Hya.'LUs'i North Ridi^e, voLt, p.jSi. 
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afterv&rdt dUtlnAuiibed him at Univeciily College, OxTord. Wliile Mt. Scolt 
(aflerwards LoiiT SCowell) wu regarded u the best tutor in the UnivBisil^, 
Plumer wu considered one of the Dest scholars. He took his B.A. degree in 
1778, became Fellow of hii ColWe in the next fear, and proceeded M. A. in 
1 783. He was called to Ib« Ba( In Febmar;, 1 778, and in 1 793 was made a King's 



Sil Thomu PlDmer, Kai. 
Counsel. In 1805 be was appointed a Judge on the North Wales Circuit, and 
in April, 1807, he was made Solicitor- General and kn[ghied, having become 
Member of Piirliainent for Downton. He afterwards became Attorney-General 
and a Vice -Chan eel lor, and in January, iSiS, be was made Master of the Rolls. 
Died March »4th, 1814, and was buried in the Rolls Chapel. 

Stringrr, Sir Thomas, Serjeanl-al-Law, knighted nt Whfiehall, Sth December, 
1669 ; Justice of King's Bench, 3lnd of October, 16SS ; died October and, 1689, 
aged 63; buried at Enfield, Middlesex. 

Williams, John, D.D., 70lh Archbishop of York, from 1642 to 1650, was fonnerly 
Bishop of Lincoln, and Lord Chancellor of England. This prelate was remark- 
able (or the gracefulness i<{ his person and the ingenuity of hu discoutse, and be- 
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came a complete sUtesman and couitier. But the convulsions of the times were 
Buflicieni to baffle all political sagacity. When cpiieopacy fell, the Archbishop 
retiied to his private estate ia Wales, oF which piovince he was a native, and for 
sometime spared neithei trouble nor expense in supporting the interests of his 
Sovereign. He wu bom in ij8z, and educated at St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge ; became chaplain to James I,, and Keeper of the Cireat .Seal, 1611-26 ; 
and died March 35th (the day of his birth), 165a, aged 68. It was he who 
founded the library of King's College, Cambridge. Tiwre is an original portrait 
of him (Ihree-quailers, standing) in possession of the Archbishop of Vork, which 
was at the Leeds Fine Art Exhibition.* 
WoLSEV, T110NA&, D.D.. JJord Chancellor of England, and the 57th Archbishop of 
York, from 1514 to 1530. He was the son of a butcher at Ipswich, in Suffolk, 
where he was born in 1471. After finishing his education at Oxford, he became 
tutor to the sons of the Marquis of Dorset ; was suUequently domestic chaplain 
10 the Archbishop of Canterbury, and, on going to Court, he gained the bvourof 
Henry VII., who 

embassy to the 
Emperor, and on 
his return made 
him Dean of 
Lincoln. Henry 
VIII. appomied 
him R^slrar of 
the Garter and 
Canon of WindsM. 
He next obtained 
the Deanery of 
York, and in 1514 
he was advanced 
to the see of Lin- 
coln, and in the 

Archbishopric of 
York. He founded 
several Lectures at 
Oxford, where he 
also erected the 
College of Christ 
Church ; and built 
a palace at Hamp- 
ton Conrt, which 
presented to 






at this time in the 
tZirdioa] Woliey, zenith of power. 



aicendan^ over the mind of Heniy, who made him Lord Chancetlor, and 
obtained lor him a Cardinalship, He was alvi nominated the Pope's Legate : but 
having given offence 10 the King, by not promoting his divorce, he fell mto 



grace, uid his property was confiscated. In 153a he was apprehended at York, 
but was taken ill, and died at Leicester, on his way to London, November I9lh, 
1530, exclaimii^, " Had 1 but served my God as bithfuUy as I have served my 
King, He would not have forsaken me in my old age." 
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oon, Sir George, Kiit,,laieone ofihe Barons oflhe Court of Exchequer, was ihe 
eldest son of the Kev. Geo. Wood, B.A.,vhovrM VicarofRoyslone, near Banulev, 
for 53 years, and died June 8th, 17S1, ^ed 77. Sir George was bom there in 
1740, or nithei in 1743 (according to the register), February Ijlh, and was 
articled to Mr. West, an attorney at Cawthome, who often declared thai "George 
Wood would one day he a Judge ; " so soon did he indicate that sound judg. 
moil in which he excelled on the Bench, though he had not much oratorical 
power, and retained the characteristic bluntuess of a Yorkshireman. After being 
called to the Bar, he went the Northern Circuit, and among his pupiU 
were Vt. Law, afterwards Lord Ellenborough ; Charles Abbott, afterwards 
Lord Tenlerden; Ihe Hon. Thos. afterwards Lord Krskine; Mr. Scarlett, 



Sii Geortc Wood. Kni. 
afterwards Lord Ahinger ; Serjeant Williams, and many other distinguished 
lawyers. He retired from office in iSaj ; died, wonh £yxi,ooo, July 7lh, 1814, 
aged Si, or rather 78, at his hcuse in Bedford Square, London ; and was buried 
in the Temple Church.* 
Wrav, Sir Chmstopher, was the eldest son of Thomas Wrsy, of the Hospital of 
St. Nicholas, near Richmond (dead in tS4o) by Joan, daughter and co-heir of 
Robert Jackson, of Bedale, whose will, dated 12 November, 1562, is printed OQ 
pages r56-i64 of the Surtees Society's Richmendskin Wilis. The Editor, 
Canon Kaine, on page 160, calls him " the nestling of the family," meaning 
the youngest. Coofcr, Athena Cantabtigititsis, 1861, toI. 2, p. iii, has 
fallen into the same mistake ; ihough he very accurately says, " The traditions 
ivhich refer to his lowly origin are of liltle credit, and for the impalations upon 
his legitimacy there is not Ihe slightest foundation." Four generations occur 

• ZttXiitG^IUma---! M-tittliu(Bt ,il,.''«\. 9,0.177; tht Antiul Bifrmttr ami Oiiliury 
for 1S14, and Wilkinaoh's, ircrlAia ij Barwsltj. 
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before Thomas W ray, namely (i) John Wray, of Rlchmnnd. who mairied Alice, 
daughter of Thomas Clibbum, in Co. Weslmorelind, (7) Richard Wray, who 
mariied a daughter of Udall, or Vevdall, (3) Humphiey Wray, who married a 
Warcop of Warcop in WestmoreUnd, (4) Robert Wiay, who raanied Eliiabetb, 
daughter ol John Danby, and had William, John, Christopher, and Thomas, 
his second son of SL Nicholas. 

Sir Christopher Wray was bom at Bedile, Vorkshirei and manied the 
daughter ol Nicholas GirUngton, of Nonnanby in the Co. ol Lincoln ; not of 



Sir Christopher Wray (Frgm an Old Em^m-iitfi. . 
Votk, as often slated. He gave £<, a year to the usher of the school of Kirton- 
in-Lindsey, as well as erecting an almshouse at Glentworth. His arms qoarter- 
ing Jackson, are in Lincoln's Inn, Serjeant's Inn, in Glentworth Church, end 
at Ashby, Co. Lincoln. He received his education at Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, and was thence removed 10 Lincoln's Inn. He was member for 
Boroughbridge, Yorkshire, in all the Parlianients of Queen Mary ; and being an 
eminent lawyer and well versed in Parliamentary proceedings, was chosen 
Sipeakerof the House of Common Pleas, and was m 1574 constituted Lord 
Chief Justice of Ei^land. Sir Chrislopher Wray, with his contempoiary 
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Judges, settled Ihe ronn of the Commission of the Peace, as it continues, with 
lay litlle alteration to this day. He wa* on upright Judge, and possessed a 
clear, discerning judgment, with a free and Eraceful elocution i though he res- 
pected every man in his proper station when he was off the bench, yet when he 
wss upon it he had no such regard for the greatest of men as to bias bis judgment- 
He was mindful of what is past, observant of itiings present, and provided for 
things to come ; indulgent to his servants, and charitable to the poor. In 
Lincolnshire, he acquired a very considerable landed property, as appears bj 
the inquiulion at his death. For the preservation of an estate, he used to say 
that four things were necessa.ry—to onderstand it, not to Fpend till it comes, to 
keep old servants, and to have a quarterly audit. He was a munificent bene- 
factor to Magdalen College, Cambridge, to which, also, both his widow and 
his daughter, Frances, Countess of Warwick, were considerable benefactresses. 
He died May 7th, 1591, aged 68, and was buried in the church of Glentworth, 
where there is a monumtnt Lo his memory. 

Melbecks, 1889. R. V. TAYLOR, B.A. 
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BURSTWICK MANOR. 

^VHE following is collated from a manuscript book in my 
£ I possession. 

^i/ "An account of all the men's names and the rent they 

pay unto Matthew Appleyard, Esq., belonging to him in 
Preston Lordship tor his lands there. 

jC ^ ^• 
For the Ivo oxgans ofsixtcene oigans, Francis Hylbeil yeatlj real is ... iz tooo 

For East Hall Garlh, Mrs. Sardors yearly rent is 6 oo 00 

Fm Pryor Gailh, Peter Wilkinson yearly rent is 3 oo oo 

For Finder Garth and iwooigansof pryonland, beingye third and fourlb 

□xgans, num'ham elder rent is 170000 

For First oxg&n of Pryors, Robert Kay yearly rent is 60000 

For Second oigan of Pryor?, George Colemin and (Ulph Born'seU yearly 

For Fift oigan of Fryors, Fran Paikin yearly ri 



Robert Carvill for Hal! Bridge house and ye giound llierelo belonging .. 

Francis Bitks for Wren Hall and ye ground thereto belonging 

Thomas Wilkinson for Spella House and ye ground thereto belonging ., 
Geone Wilkinson for Thrussill Nesi and ye grounds thereto belonging .. 

Widdow Vickerman for Dase hill and yc great cow dose 

Lands in Ellsternweeke. 

n oigan of land ... 
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Lands in Burstwick. 

John Payley half an oxgan of land 

Inodd House, John Hewson yearly rent is 

Headon Close, Thomas Kemp yearly rent is 

Lands booght of Mr John Coopledyck, lying in Burstwicke and 
as foUoweth — 
One oxgang of land at •>• 
Xyocker v^iose at>«« ••• ... ••• ..• ••• ,,, .. ... 

Stephen A I man's house 

Lands bought of Mr. Ro. Nor than lying in Burstwick 

Lands which fell by the death of my mother, 1683 — 

Imp. G. Wilkinson, Twyer and Mainfeilds alt 

It. Burstwicke, Jam. Isaack ... 

Widow HawoocL 

Jonn ivaley ... ••• ... .•• ... •■• ... ••• 

John Hewson ... ... ... ... ••• 

Will Estabe of Albrough 

Christopher Lynsley Main'ieilds 

The sum is 

Docker House, Hen. Hawood 

I Oxgang of Rich. Smith 

Steph. Almon, for a house and garth 

Walter Padley, his farm 

Grounds belonging to the Mannor of Burstweke. 

The South Parke in the occupation of Mr. John Alured 

The Great Forker Leayse 

The Little Forker Leayse and Backhousmar 

The Backhouse marre ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

The Haver Cloose, Hethe Botham 

The Wranglands and the mydow 

The Rowlands in Tho. Dallon's use 

Thackcare in Tho. ChaU's use 20 o o 

Row^Croftr I ^^^^^ ^° ^'* ^^^^ ^^ ^^^' ^°™^y« 

Parrock Underwoode to Henery Malison i.. 

Nuthill Closes, 8 or 9 in Leonard Metcalfs occupation 

Backhouse Closses 

Marsten wood and the Trench head in the occupation of Francis Person 

Greene Marre in John Jackson's use 

The north end of the North Parke is letten to the men of Lelley 

Two closses in the Commytly*s hands ... 

The North Park letn to Georg Storke 

Hobson's closses in Hugo Nuton's use 

The Tylhe come of Burstweke 

The Skrogge closses in Rich. "yMiit's use , 

The Pryer closses and Kyln to Rich. Meekes 

Grasse in the field to Will Young ... 

Mr Thomas S wane to Nicholas Kitchin 

Litle Nutles Ln to James Hnet 

XXIKLS X^ RQRJ vw ••• •«• ••• ••• •• ■•• ••• ••• ••• 

A Noott of ye oulde Rentts of the Demaens belonginge to Burstwek 



2 10 00 

3 10 00 
I 15 00 

Skeckling 

li. s. d. 

600 

200 

I 10 o 

10 o o 



22 o 

16 10 

4 6 

o 13 

8 o 

9 o 
9 o 



69 10 

2 2 

6 o 

I 10 

10 o 



30 o 

06 13 

30 o 

05 
18 

09 
30 

18 
20 
20 

4 

3 
01 

16 

15 
4 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



o 
o 
8 

4 
o 

o 

o 



o 

o 
o 
o 
o 



So o o 

50 o o 

25 o o 

13 6 8 

13 6 8 

20 o o 

vijl 



4 
o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 



Itm. The North Parke 
The South Parke 
Burstwek Garth 
Litle Forker Lease 



1. 

xvij 

vuj 

xvnj 

« • » 

"J 



Mannour. 
s. d. 

X 
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Great Forker Lease 

West Backhouse mar 

JCmIAL Mk Vt Vw» ••» ■•• ■•• ■■• ■■• ••• •( 

Wranglands ... 

M JlSlCJv vx«urc >.. ... ••• .•• ••• «•> 

Thirty acares 

Knecroft and Mydl care 

The Lease Sayell 

The Skotch Parrock 

The Parock Underwoode 

The Great Totley 

The Litle Totley .. 

Ridgmond Parrocks and Hestams 

Eastemweke Demajrnes 

Lelley Demaynes ... 

Elsington Demajmes 

Kylnsey Demaynes 

Sketlynge Demaynes 

Ingland Hill ... ... ••• 

Litle Mumbr ... ... ... • •• 

Grsne house Cootte 

^^^^^0\/Q9 ■•• ••• ■■• ■•• ••• ••• 

Kengham Marsh Ould Rents. 

The Marsh Garth with that belongs it 

The Chesehouse Coott 

The Narreth Coott 

The Wether Coott .. . 

X Ilf? V V vSl ^/wU*L •■■ ••• ■■« ■•• ■■• ■•• • 

The South Coott ... 

The Nttland Coott 

A aA w XXCWI^CSft •■• ••■ ••■ ••• •■■ •• vi 



L 


s. 


d. 


 • 
VIJ 


XV 






Uij 


ft •• • 

UIJ 




XXX 






luj 


• • •• 

lUJ 




XXX 




V 


V 




"J 


XV 

Xlllj 

xxiuj 
xl 


viij 




• •• • 

Xlllj 




xvii 








•  « 

Vllj 




VIIJ 
VIJ 


• •• 

Vllj 
Vllj 




X 






III: 






 • • 

Xllj 


«  •  

lUJ 


V 






xxij 

• • • 






Xllj 






xiij 






xj 






ix 






ix 






ix 






• •  

"J 
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The MS. book from which the above is literally extracted 
belonged to the Appleyard Family of Burstwick. Thomas Apple- 
yard, born 13 Januai-y, 1580, appears to have been the first 
member who settled at Burstwick, his ancestors being of York 
and Heslington. This Thomas was Rector of Knipton in 161 7, 
and was buried there on 5 August, 1620. He was father, Inter aliuy 
of Sir Matthew Appleyard, who was governor for Leicester, and 
M.P. for Headon, and who, for his distinguished services, was 
knighted by King Charles the First, dying 20 February, 1669, and 
was buried at Burstwick, in the 63rd year of his age. Sir Matthew 
married Frances, daughter of the third Sir William Pelham, of 
Brocklesby, Co. Lincoln, who died 23 December, 1683, and was 
buried at Burstwick, with her late husband. Their issue were (i) 
Christopher Appleyard, M.D., who died in London, and was 
buried at Burstwick ; (2) Thomas Appleyard, buried at Trinity 
Church, Hull, 7 July, 1663 ; (3) Matthew Appleyard, who* died in 
London, and buried at Burstwick, having previously married Jane, 
daughter of William Ramsden, of Hull, merchant, who was buried 
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at Burstwick, and by whom there was a large family, as shown in 
the MS. pedigree compiled by myself; and (4) Anne, who married 
by licence at York, 2 December, 1674, Bryan Sunderland, of 
Aikton, Gent. 

Dover Terrace, HENRY W. ALDRED. 

181 y Cold Harbour Lane y 

Camberwelly Surrey y S.E. 



DEWSBURY RECTORY MANOR. 

The Church of Dewsbury was at one time well endowed, as 
was fitting for the mother church of a district extending to the 
borders of Lancashire, and rivalling in size another great Saxon 
parish, that of Whalley. Part of this endowment consisted of a 
rectory manor, the origin of which is lost in the mist of ages. It 
is, however, reasonable to suppose that the • manor* was formed 
from the land forming the endowment of the rectory, which the 
parson granted out to his tenants, in the same way as lay lords 
granted their lands to their tenants. This supposition is supported 
by the fact that the rectory manor only comprises a part of the 
township of Dewsbury, nearest the Church, and part of the 
township of Hartshead, which latter part may have been granted 
for the support of the church at Hartshead. The rectory was 
appropriated to the College of St. Stephen at Westminster, in the 
year 1348, and when the vicarage was constituted in 1349, 
amongst the things reserved to the Dean and College of St. 
Stephen's as rectors, are the perquisites of Court {ue. of the Manor 
Court) of which as rectors they were Lords, and to which 
they remained entitled until the dissolution of the College, some 
two hundred years afterwards. On the dissolution, the rectory and 
rectory manor became vested in the crown, and so continued 
until the fourth year of James L, when the rectory and rectory 
manor, together with other church property, were granted to 
William Vernon, of Soothill, gentleman, and Christopher Naylor, 
of Wakefield, gentleman, as trustees for Sir George Savile. The 
manor continued in the hands of the Saviles until the year 1672, 
when it was purchased by John Peebles, Esquire, formerly steward 
of the manor, who was Clerk of the Peace, and also one of the 
gentlemen of the Privy Chamber in Ordinary to King Charles H. 
He came to reside at Dewsbury, where he built a house, still 

* Those who are curious about the origin of Manors, are referred to Prop. 
Maitland's elaborate introduction to Vol. II. of the Selden Society's Publications, 
consisting of select pleas in Manorial and other Seignorial Courts ; also to an article 
on Manorial Jurisdiction, in the Law Quarteriy Hevitw, vol. v., page 113. 

P 
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known as the Manor House, and made himself exceedingly trouble- 
some to the Puritan party, who gave him the name of the ** Devil 
of Dewsbury/' Peebles died in 1684, and there is a monument to 
his memory in Dewsbury Church, bearing an inscription, and his 
coat of arms, both of which are very much defaced by the cleansing 
given to the monument, at the recent restoration of the church. 
Mr. Peebles left three daughters, of whom one, named Elizabeth, 
was married to Joseph Richardson, of North Bierley, to whom she 
carried the rectory and manor of Dewsbury after her father's 
death ; and their descendants in 1792 sold the rectory and manor to 
Charles Steer, of Batley, who in the same year sold them to 
Richard Milnes. This Milnes became bankrupt, and in 1799 his 
assignes sold the rectory and manor to John Carr,'of Wakefield ; 
who, in 1802, conveyed them toJohnCarr,of Carr Lodge, Horbury ; 
the last named John Carr died in 1824, and by his will devised the 
rectory and manor to his two sons, John Francis Carr and Robert 
Carr, who, in 1847, sold them to Jeremiah Marriott, Land Agent, 
Dewsbury, the father of the present proprietor, and Lord of the 
Manor, Charles Henry Marriott, J. P. 

After the dissolution of St. Stephen's College, we find a grant 
of the rectory and advowson of Dewsbury, dated the last day of 
October, 5th and 6th Philip and Mary, to the Archbishop of York, 
the consideration being the great desire of the King and Queen to 
benefit the Church, arjd, not least, ;^7,ooo offered to them by- 
Cardinal Pole, of his own will, gratuitously, and not being asked ; 
as the charter is careful to explain. This grant does not appear to 
have long remained in force, for in 1568, Henry Savile, of Lupset, 
seems to have held the two rectories of Wakefield and Dewsbury 
on lease from the Crown, and by his will, dated ist January, 1568, 
he leaves his lease of the rectories to his wife Dorothy for life, 
with remainder to his son Francis Savile. 

There is a deed entered on the Close Roll, 3rd Elizabeth, part 
14 (Ro : 596) which is rather puzzling, inasmuch as it is dated seven 
years before the above-mentioned will of Henry Savile, and pur- 
ports to convey the manor of Dewsbury, with other property, to 
Dorothy Savile (daughter of Sir Henry Savile, deceased, and cousin 
of the above-named Henry) to the use of her mother, Lady Eliza- 
beth Savile, for life, with remainder to Dorothy, her heirs and 
assigns for ever. The deed appears to be a family settlement, and 
deals with a large amount of property, including numerous manors. 
Further investigation may explain the reason why the manor of 
Dewsbury is included therein. 

The Court Rolls of the Rectory Manor date back to the i6th 
year of Queen Elizabeth, who was Lady of the Manor. The earlier 
rolls have been lost, and, as yet, no clue to their whereabouts has 
been found. In the roll for April, 2 ist Elizabeth, there is a reference 
to the Court held ist September, 13th Elizabeth. 
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There is much interesting information to be found in the Rolls. 
They show that in the i6th century the common fields system was 
in full force in the town, and they give the names of four common 
fields, namely, the Crackenedge,* the North Field, the Mylne 
Field, and the Croft Field, of which the three former are preserved, 
at least in name, to the present day. There are many pains laid 
for the proper management of the common fields, such as fencing 
the land ends, repairing the gates, etc. 

At a Court held nth October, 28th Elizabeth, a pain was laid 
* * that no man shall fetche or drive any catle through Crakenedge 
except they take twoo sufficient persons to helpe to dryve them for 
savegarde of the corne in payne to forfeite for every offence xijd.*' 
At a Court held 30th September, 21 Elizabeth, a pain is laid *'that 
no man shall tether nor gate on our bierdoll f feildes untill all the 
corne be ridd owte of the same in payne of xijd." A pain was laid 
at a Court held 6th April, 27th Elizabeth (amongst many other 
pains), **yt every person, yt hathe anye unreasonable sheepe or 
catle, do yoke and kepe them orderly, in payne to forfeite for every 
tyme yt they shall make trespasse (the fence being lawfull) from 
henceforthe xijd. " 

Many of the presentments are also curious. For instance, at 
the Court 2nd October, 24th Elizabeth, the jury say ** that a certain 
John Bull make an affray on one Matson, so he is amerced vja." 

The Brewers are presented very frequently, for brewing and 
selling contrary to the Assize ; and at a Court held nth April, 17th 
Elizabeth, the jury say that John Stokes has not pulled down his 
buildings, which he lately built without licence, under ** le great 
elme," so he is fined ten shillings. At the same Court, John Stokes 
and John Boy lie are said to have made an affray together, and 
drawn blood, so they are amerced two shillings each. 

The elections of constables and greeves, and of overseers, 
for the ringing and yoking of swine, are regularly entered. There 
are also many admittances to property on death, and by sale, lease, 
and mortgage, giving much information about the old families of 
Dewsbury. It is to be hoped that these valuable and interesting 
Rolls will be copied, and printed whilst they are in good preser- 
vation. 

From the evidence of Domesday book and subsequent rolls 
and charters, it would appear that formerly there was another 
manor in Dewsbury besides the Rectory Manor. In the first place, 
we learn from Domesday book that Edward the Confessor had a 
manor there, and that at the date of Domesday book it belonged 
to the King (William I.). Subsequently the manor became the 

* Crakenedge appears to derive its name from the Anglo-Saxon Creccan Ecg, the 
border of the stream, for it is described in the rolls as abutting on the water called 
the Beck. 

t ** Bierdoll fieldes ** — common fields, literally town divided fields. Anglo-Saxon 
Burh — a town, Bcer^ a village, and dal, a division, or portion. 
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property of the Warrens, and John de Warren, Earl of Surrey, by 
charter, entered on the Close Rolls, 9 Edward II., memb. 2» sur- 
rendered to the King the manor of Dewsbury with numerous other 
manors, castles and towns. The manor is dealt with in many other 
charters of the Warrens, up to the date of the appropriation of the 
rectory to the College of St. Stephen at Westminster in 1348. It 
is probable that this manor was a chief or superior manor, of 
which the rectory manor was a dependent, and which comprised 
the whole of Dewsbury. It may subsequently have been merged 
in the manor of Wakefield, which was also the property of the 
Warrens, and which, at the present time, comprises so much of the 
Township of Dewsbury as is not included in the Rectory Manor. 
The Lords of the Wakefield manor have, up to modern times, 
claimed to be lords paramount of Dewsbury, and have asserted 
their right to hold a market there, as against the Lords of the 
Rectory Manor. This claim was conceded to them, and they have 
received the tolls of the market up to a very recent date. 

Arjns of the Lords of the Manor of Dewsbury, illustrated on 
the stained glass window recently placed in the new Town Hall, 
Dewsbury, opened on the 17th day of September, 1889. The 
window is a fine specimen of the glass stainer's art, and was 
supplied by the eminent firm of Winfield's, Limited, Birmingham. 

1. — Edward the Confessor. — Azure, a cross flearie, between five Martlets, or. 

According to Domesday book, Edward the Confessor had ^ 
manor in Dewsbury. 

2. — William the Conqueror. — Gules, two Lions passant guardaut in pale, or. 

The manor was afterwards in the possession of William the 
Conqueror, who, and whose three successors bore the same arms. 

3. — Earls op Warren. — ^Cheeky, or, aridature. 

William the Conqueror, or William Rufus, granted the manor 
to the Earl of Warren, but there is nothing to shew the date of the 
grant. The first evidence of ownership is a grant, without date, 
by William, Earl of Warren, of the church of Dewsbury, to the 
priory of Lewes, which was founded by the ist Earl in 1077. 
This grant was evidently made by the 2nd Earl, and therefore was 
made between the year 1089, when the ist Earl died; and 1121, 
when Ralph, Archbishop of Canterbury, confirmed to the priory all 
its possessions, including certain Yorkshire Churches, ^c."^ 

4. — Gilbert-le-Despenser. — Quarterly i and 4 argent, 2 and 3 gules fretty or, on 
all a bend sable. 

Gilbert-le-Despenser disposed of the advowson of Dewsbury 
to Edward IIL in the 22nd year of the latter kmg's reign, and in 
the same year the Rectory was appropriated to St. Stephen's 
College, Westminster. 

* For this charter, see Vol x. of the Pipe Roll Sociely's Publications^ page 1 1. 
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6. — Hbnrv VIII. — 1 and 4 France modern, that is, aiute, 3 fleur^de-lys or, 2 and 3 
England, 3 Lions passant, gardant in pale, or. 

On the suppression of the monasteries, the Rectory Manor of 
Dewsbury became vested in Henry VIII, 

7.— Jamrs I. — Quarterly : I and 4 Grand quarters ; FrnTice mortem and England 
quaitcity ; ind Grand quarter ; Scotland. 3rd Grand quarter ; Ireland. 
James I. granted the Rectory Manor to Vernon and Naylor, as 
trustees of Sir George Savile. 

S.—Savile.— Argent on a bend uble, three Owls of the first 
9. — Pebbles. — Argent on a chevron engrailed eable, between three popinjays or 
parrots, vert, a cinqnefoil. 

John Peebles, called the Devil of Dewsbury, bought the Rectory 
Manor from Thos. Savile in 1672, and from him the manor passed 
to his daughter Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Joseph Richardson, 
la — Richardson. —Sable on a cbief argent, three Lions' heads, erased of the field. 
Wm. Westbrook Richardson, in 1792, sold the manor to one 
Chas. Steer, who, in the same year, resold to Richard Milnes, who 
became bankrupt, and in 1799 his assignees sold the manor to John 
Carr, of Wakefield. 

a chevron anbattled argent, three Voiles 

In 1847, Mr. Jeremiah Marriott, of Dewsbury, the father of 
the present possessor, bought the manor from Messrs. John Fran- 
cis Carr and Robert Carr. 

12.— Maerjott.— Bfttiyofsin, or, and sable. 

Crtil, — A Talbot passant sa. collared and chained, or. 
MMa — Virlute el &de. 
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SOME YORKSHIRE MEDALS. 

^*^HE following brief particulars respecting some celebrated 
£ I Yorkshire medals, (arranged in alphabetical order), will, no 
\i^ doubt, be of interest to many of our readers. Abraham 
Simon and his brother Thomas, who are said to have 
been born in Yorkshire (the first at Leeds), were the most 
celebrated medallists that England or any other country has pro- 
duced. Abraham was a man of small stature, and of a primitive 
philosophic aspect, always wearing his hair and beard according 
to the mode of his ancestors. He was for sometime in the service 
of Christina, Queen of Sweden, and accompanied her to Paris. 
When Christina went to the Royal Chapel, Simon placed himself 
in a gallery within view of the King, Louis XIII., in order to model 
his picture in wax. During this operation, the King remarking 
his singular appearance, and how busily he was employed, and not 
knowing what he was about, ordered one of the captains of the 
guard to take him into custody. The next morning the King was 
told that he was an artist, and in the suite of the Queen of Sweden. 
Being ordered to appear before the King, he was asked several 
questions, and being strictly examined, he boldly said to the King, 
"Sire, what art thou afraid of? to see a man with his own hair and 
a beard? which the King, your father, would have been ashamed 
to have been seen publicly without, for fear of being thought a 
boy or no wise man ! " The Queen afterwards presented him with 
a medal and a gold chain. King Charles the Second, who 
intended to create an order of knighthood in commemoration of 
his escape after the battle of Worcester, under the appellation of 
"The Order of the Royal Oak," employed Abraham Simon to 
make for that purpose a model in wax of a medal, which was to 
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have been executed in gold. The King, who approved of his per- 
formance, rewarded him with a hundred broad pieces. He was 
also employed by the Duke of York to make another model of his 
own head ; but being informed that the Duke intended to give him 
only 50 pieces, he, with indignation, crushed the figure betwixt 
both his hands, and entirely defaced it. This was injurious to 
his reputation, and he afterwards lived in obscurity, but still 
retained his pride with his poverty. His whimsical attachment 
to the garb which he wore in his youth is remarkable. He adhered 
to the same mode of wearing his hair, beard, cloak, boots, and 
spurs, which prevailed in the reign of Charles the First. He died 
soon after the Revolution. There is an original portrait of him, 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller, in possession of Mr. Henry Mus- 
grave, head to left, looking upwards, with long greyish hair and 
beard — canvas 21 in. by i8in — ^which was at the Leeds Exhibition. 

Thos. Simon, a celebrated medallist, brother to Abraham, was 
born in Yorkshire, and trained in England by Briot, a celebrated 
French medallist, and he rivalled the classic artists of antiquity. 
He and his master were retained in the service of Charles I., but 
almost all the capital works of the form-^r were executed during 
the Protectorate of Cromwell ; the dies for whose crown, half- 
crown, shilling, and sixpence, were exquisitely cut by him ; as 
were also his great seal, and that of the Commonwealth. His 

trial-piece of the crown of Charles H. shows to 
equal advantage the excellence of his hand. He 
was sometimes assisted by his brother Abraham, 
the ingenious modeller of wax, who is said to 
have been born in Leeds. The above crown 
piece, which has about the edge a motto from 
Terence, is now very scarce. It sold some time 
ago, at the late Mr. West's sale, for ;^68. 

The accompanying engraving is of a medal 
by Simon, in commemoration of Oliver Cromwell's victory over 
the Scottish army at Dunbar, September 3rd, 1650. 

Sir Francis Chantrey's Medal. — Obverse: Chantrey^ sculptor et artium fatUor^ 
with an undraped bust fiacing to the right; beneath the bust the die-sinker's 
name, W. Wyon, R.A., fecit. Reverse: An admirable representation of 
Chantrey's famous seated full-length statue of James Watt On the base the 
word " Watt." In the exergue Francisci Chantrey opus. In small letters at 
the margin, behind the chair, W. Wyon, R.A.,/raV, 1846. Edge plain. 

This medal (in bronze), one of Wyon's chef cTceuvres^ is 2}in. in diameter. 
Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A., was born at Norton, near Sheffield, on the 7th of 
April, 1781 ; died in London, November 25th, 1841, and was buried at Norton, 
where a monument has been erected to his memory. 

Lady Anne Clifford's Medal. — This is the lady who won the full sovereignty 
of Skipton Castle, which she restored to its old splendour, and lived there till 
her death, in her 87th year, in 1675. Whitaker says, ** Her house was a 
school for the young, a retreat for the aged, an asylum for the persecuted, a 
college for the learned, and a pattern for all." A celebrated fiery letter of hers 
is extant, in which she refuses to aid a Government candidate whose claims to 
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a seat had been pressed upon her. The letter rani thus : — " Sir,— 1 have been 
butlied by ui usurperi and I have been neglected by a Ct>urt ; but I will not be 
dictated to by a subject. Your man shall not stand.— (Si^edl, Annk Dorset, 
Pembroke, and Montgomkrv." Two hospitals, six castles, and seren 
churches were either built or restored by this high-spirited lady, in whose 
character it may be natural to recognise, though acting in a different direction, 
and pervaded, perhaps, by nobler principles, the ardoui and activity of mind 
which prompted her Talher's couise of adventurous and persevering enterprise. 
She was long regarded as a Queen in the north ; and hei foundations and bene- 
factions seem to argue a revenue little less than royal. She died March izad, 
1675-6, and there are several portraits of this celebrated Countess ; with a 
m^al, in her widow's weeds, etc., inscribed " ann - covbt . of . dobskt . 
FEHB . & . MO.NTGO. ; " On the reverse, " sole . davohter . AND - heik - to . 
GEORGE, earl -or .CUMBERLAND," and'the type of religion, with a Bible, 
etc, which was in Thoresby's Museum. 



Captain Cook's Medai-— The medal was slnick to perpetuate the memoir of 
Captain Cook. On one side is « bold 
relief of the Captain with this inscription, 
'■ lACCOOK OCEANI INVESTIGATOR 
ACERKIMVS." Immediately under thehead 
ise ipressed in leaser characters, " Reg. Soc 
LowD. Socio. Suo." On the reverse 
appears an erect figure of Britannia staof'ing 
on a plain. The left arm rests upon an 
I hieroglyphic pillar. Her spear is in her 
hand, and her shield placed at Ibc foot of 
the pillar- Her right arm is projected over 
a globe, and contains a symbol, expressive of 
the celebrated circumnavigator's enterprising 
genius. The inscription round the reverse 
IS, " Nil Intentatvm NosTRi LiGVERK," 
and under the figure of Britannia, " Aus- 
PICIIS GEOBGII III. The medal was 
engraved by Pingo at the expense of the 
Royal Society. Si» impre^ions were struck 

in gold, and two hundred -nnd-fifty in silver. 
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The Copley Scientific Medal.— Sir Godfrey Copley, M.P., F.R.S., of Sprot- 
borough, near Doncaster, originally bequeathed a sum producing five guineas to 
be given at each anniversary meeting of the Royal Society to the person who 
hadbeen the author of the best papers ot experimental observations for the year pre- 
ceding. In process of time this pecuniary reward, which could never be an important 
consideration to a man of enlarged and philosophic mind, however narrow his 
circumstances might be, was changed mto the more liberal form of a gold 
medal, in which form it has become a truly honourable mark of distinction, and 
a just and laudable object of ambition. On the obverse of the medal is the 
donor's name, with his arms, and the device of Minerva holding a shield, wi'h 
globes and other instruments of art and science. On the reverse are the arms 
of the Royal Society. Sir Godfrey Copley died in April, 1709, and was buried 
at Sprotborough. His portrait was pointed by Kneller, and engraved by Smith 
in 1692. 

Miles Coverdale and his Bible Translation Medal. — Miles Coverdale, 
one of the most important names which occur in the history of Biblical literature, 
and who was Bishop of £xeter in the rei^ of Edward VL, was born in 
Yorkshire in 1487. In 1535 he published his 7>aHslation of the BibU^ dedi- 
cating it to King Henry VI il. His version of the Psalms is that now used in 
the Book of Common Prayer. Coverdale, then, is entitled to the honour of 
having been the first who had translated the whole Bible into English, and of 
bringing it out under the express sanction of Royal authority. At the close of 
1538, Coverdale again visited the Continent, to superintend a new edition of 
the Bible. He died in February, 1568, aged 81. The tri-centenary of the 
issue of his Bible was celebrated throughout the English Church, October 4th, 
1835, and medals were struck in honour of the occasion. 

Dewsbury Sunday School Centenary Medal.— This medal is of white 
metal, i^in. diameter, foz. in weight. Obverse : Centenary of Dewsbury 
Parish Church Sunday Schools, 1883 ; with the heads of Roberson and Buck worth. 
Reverse : Founded in 1783, by the Rev. Matthew Bowley, M.A., Vicar, and 
the Rev. Hammond Roberson, M.A., curate ; reorganised in 1804, by the Rev. 
Jno. Buckworth, M.A., Vicar of Dewsbury. 

Ferdinando, Lord Fairfax's, Medals. — Thomas 6imon executed two medals 
in honour of Ferdinando, Lord Fairfax — one of silver, oval, with an embossed 
border of foliage ; a bust in armour ; and on the reverse, the Fairfax arms. The 
second is also silver, but smaller, with head and lace-scalloped band. On the 
reverse are the Fairfax arms, and " Ferd., Lord Fairfax, Lord-General of the 
North." Both have been engraved by Vertue, 

General Sir Thos., Lord Fairfaxes Medals.— ITiomas Simon also struck 
five medals in honour of the celebrated Parliamentaiy General : — 

1. Silver ; a head, with plain short bands ; on the reverse, the Fairfax 
arms and ''Sir Thomas Fairfax, Knt. for King and Pari.," with border of 
leaves. The head is full-face, but not a good likeness. 

2. Silver ; head in profile, with this inscription around — "Tho. Fairfax. Miles. 
Milit. ParL Dux. Gen. ; on the reverse, in the middle, " Memisti," and around, 
" Post hac Meliora, 1645," oval. A copy of the two sides of this medal is 
stamped on the side of Markham's Ufe of the Great Lord Fairfax^ 1870. 

3. Gold : the same ; only head in a smaller oval, with no circumscription ; 
but the same legend on the reverse. 

4. Round medal ; an excellent likeness, and the inscription, " Gener. Tho. 
Fairfax. Miles. MiliL Parli. Dux." And on the reverse, ** Memisti " and ** Pos; 
hac Meliora." This is very faintly struck. 

5. Silver ; on the obverse, " General Fairfax " and the head in profile ; on 
the reverse, " Olivar, D.G. Ang. Sco. Hib. Prot.," and Cromwell's head. 

Four of these medals have been engraved by Vertue, in his works of Simon. 
AU but No. I are remarkable likenesses, and were struck for the purpose of 

* For the presentation of the Copley medal to the Rev. Adam Sedgwick, the celebrated 
geologist, and a native of Dexit, near Sedbergh, in North Yorkshire, »ee the Anmtal Register for 
1862, p. 371. 
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g'ving than 'u rtwatdi to office n oi Mildiers who distingaiihed iticmselves. 
ae was piesented by the Farluunent to John Slurpe, ol Hortoa Hall, ncu 
Bradford, for his faithful lervicei as private secretuy under Fairfax in 1645. 
Two were txiught by the Biihop oF Uererotd (Lord James Beancleik) at 
Thorciby's sale in 1764, and theie are four in the Btiiish Museum. Lnrd 
Fairfax made a Imge and very valuable cuUecIion of engnvings, medals, and 
coins, which afterwards came into the pnssession of Thoiesby, the antiquary, 
whose father had seived under fiery young Tom in the lirsC Yorkshire campaign- 
But literature was the General's favourite pursuit. 
SiK Thoha^, Lord Fairfax's Medai. — Thomas, Lord Fairfax, Genera] oF the 
Parliamentary Army in the Civil War, was the eldest son of Ferdinando, Ijnd 
Fairfax, and was bom at Denton, Yorkshire, in 1611. He began his military 
career under Lord Vere, in Holland, and when hostilities commenced between 
the King and Parliament, he took a decided part in favour of the laller, bdng, 
Kke hii Father, b zealous Presbyterian. He had a prindpat command in the 
northern conntiesof England, where he and his father were defeated in several 
engagements ; but afterwards Sir Thomas had better fortune, and disti[iK">3he<l 
himself so greatly at the battle of Marston Hoor, id 1644, that be wu appoiDted 
General of the aimy, in the place of the Earl oF Essei, and Cromwell became 
his Lieu tenant- General. In 1650, he resigned his commission, and lived in 
retirement till the Resitoration, when he made his peace irilh Charles II., upon 
whom he wailed at the Hague. He died at Nun Appleton, Yorkshire, in 1671. 
Lord FairFax'i medal contains his bust, with the inscription— THn . paikpax . 
MILES . MILIT . PARI. . DVX . GEN- On the reverse, the l^end, " flul Hat 
Aftliora." Inscription in the MA, "mervisti," and on the exe^ue, 

Dk- John Fotherqill'.: Uedal.— John Fothergill, an eminent English [diysician, 



Folhcrgill Medal, 
was born at Semer Water, near Askrigg, in Wensleydde, in 1712- He died in 
1780.' 
Dr. Hodk and Leeds Parish Church — Sire, two inches in diameter ; white 
metal ; with a full-face bust oF Dr. Hook in his robes, and round it the inscrip- 
tion, " The Rev. Waller Faiquhai lIooW, D,D , Vicar ol Leeds, 1837 ; " and on 
the reverse a nocth-west view of the Leeds Parish Church, and round it (he inscrip- 
tion, " St- Peter'l Church, Leeds ; rebuilt 1844," and under it, " By the v(dun> 
tai7 contributions of the inhabitants ; consecrated Sep. z, " 

 Cor a dcKriplioo o( a Medal in hi> honaui, wilh plate, teo the I'.mlltmim'i A/iifalix- for 
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Sir John Hotham's Medal. — Sir John Hotham, M.P., bom al Scaiborough in 

1589, a. man of a timid anil irresolule nattiie, and witliout any firm principles of 

Btlachmenl to the King or Failiament, was by tbe latter appointed Governor of 

FIull, tlie most considerable magnzine of anus and Bmmnmuon in the kingdom. 

King Charles, perceiving to what lcni;ihs the 

Commonj were proceeding, was determined to 

seize this fortress ; but was petemptotily refused 

admittance, when he appeared before it in person, 

by the Governor, who was instantly prodaimed 

a traitor. Though Hotham was employed, be 

was not trusted ; his son, who was much more 

devoted to (he Parliament, was a constant check 

and spy upon him. At length, both father and 

son were prevailed npon to listen to the overture* 

of some of the Royalists, and to enter into a 

correspondence with them. This quickly brought 

them lo the block. They died iinlamenled by 

either party ; and were by many regarded as the 

victims to the just vengeance of heaven, rather 

Hothui HcdaL '!">" martyrs to the Royal cause. He died January 

snd, 1644-5. "^^ crowned skull and the motto, 

" Hors mihi vita," stlggests the reflection, " Death is a crown of life to me." 

On the reverse side are the arms of Hotham impaling .Anlaby, his fifth wife. 

The medal was evidently stmch by the widow, for distribution among bis friends, 

Hull Public Buildings Medal. — Hull Working Men's Art and Industrial Ex- 
hibition, opened June zotb, 1870 ; medal of white metal ; on the reverse, the 
arms of Hull, J. M. Debus. 

A Centenarian's Medal.— Bartholomew Johnson, a celebrated musician and 
centenarian, was bom at Wykeham, near Scarborough. The register of his 
baptism b^rs date 3rd October, 1710. This highly respectable individual 
resided at Scarborough from the time of his being apprenticed to the bumble 
procession o[ a barber to the time of his death, and was nearly seventy years one 
of the " town's waits." As a musician, and for the many excellent trails in his 
character, he uniformly preserved the esteem of a highly respectable circle of 
friends. His constitution was naturally vigorous, and he lived to a geat age. 
On the 3rd of October, itito, he completed his one hundredth year ; and this 
highly interesting event was celebrated by a jubilee dinner and musical performance, 
at the Freemason's Lodee, Scarborough, and a medal wis struck as a memorial 
of this event. Lord Mu%rave afterwards commissioned the late John Jackson, 
R.A., to paint the portrait of the venerable old man, which has since been 
presented bv his Lordship to the Corporation, and il embellishes the Town Hall, 
Scarborough. He died on the 7th of February, 1S14, aged 104, and was interred 
in Wykeham churchyard, with a long inscription." 
Kemdall Medal, KNARESBOHCiuou.^ln Knaresborough Forest was found a 
caiHtal medal, inscribed, jo . kbkdal . rhodi . tvrcvpellerivs, around his 
hrad in bold relief. On the reverse, around his arms, vrare tempore . OBSIDI- 
ONis , TVRCORVM . MCCCCLXXX . (1480). The MSI of Turcopolicr, a colonel of 
the cavalry, belonged particularly to the English nation. This family were of 
. note in these parts at that time. This meda! was in Thoresby's Museum, and 
engraved in (or forj his " Ducatus Lcodien5is,"ond was bought at his sale by the 
Duke of Devonshire. This, the oldest English medal of which we have any know- 
ledge was found in Yorkshire, in the district known as the Forest of Knares- 
borough It bears the date 1380, and is supposed lo have been brought over to 
this country from Italy.t 
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Medal of Bishop Lake— The Righi Rev. John L»kc, D.D.. Toniierly Vicai of 
Leeds, was bom at Hnlibx, inil baptised on the 5th of December, 1614. He 
was educated at the Giamiiur School 
of his native (own, and made so 
rapid progress in his studies that he 
was admitted (o Sl John's Collq^ 
Cambridge, in bis thiiteenth year. 
His (ulor at St. John's was the 
learned Mr. Cleveland ; whose lile 
he sufcsequenlly wrote, and whose 
works, in conjunction with Dr. 
Drake, Rector i>f Ponlelract, he 
edited and published in 1687. He 
look his degree of B.A. at a very 
early age, and distinguished hiniself 
no less for loyalty than leamii^. 
He was afterwards Archdeacon of 
Cleveland and Prebendary of York. 
In 1683 he was consecrated Bishop 
of SodoT and Man ; in 1684 he was 
translated to Bristol, and in the fol- 
lowing year to Chichester. He was 
one ol the seven Bishops who were 
Like MediL committed to the Towerin thereign 

of James H., and died August 30tti, 
1689. .See bis portrait in "The 
Acquittal i)f the Seven Bishops," by 
J. R. Herbert, R.A., and as one of 
*' The Seven Bbhops imprisoned in 
the Tower in 16SS," painter un- 
known 1 in the National Portrait 
Gallery, London. Upon the im- 
prisonment and deliverance of the 
Seven Bishops, was stamped a medal 
representing the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in his episcopal robes, 

Ac i;Vll..SANCROFT.AKCHIEPISC. 

Cantvar; 1688. On the reverse, 
seven Bishops in smaller circles, 
amongst the stars, 01 with a star 
between each ; in the centre KBNBl . 
EP . LONlWN : around which are 

GVIL . BP . S . ASAP . rRAMC . Et . 
take M*d»t. KP .BATH . ET . WELL ; THO . EP . 

General Lambkrt's Medal.— John Lambert, Major-General in the Parliamentary 
army in the reign of Charles I , was bora in Craven, Yorkshire, about 1630, and 
is stated to have been a student of law on the breaking out of the struggle 
between the Kinc and the Parliamenl ; but, joining the popular standard, he be- 
came a colonel, distinguished himself at the battle of Naseby and in Fifeshire, 
and assisted Cromwell in his advancement to the Protectorate, but opposed his 
taking the title of King. For this Cromwell deprived him of his commisaon, 
but from prudential motives granted him a peiision of ;£a,oao a year. Being 
divested of all employment, he withdrew into private life, but on the death of the 
r'roleclor, was chosen by the Rump Ihirliament to repress the Royalist insurrec- 
tion. A short time afterwards he look an active part in deposing Richard 
Cromwell, for which services he was appointed one of the Council of War and 
colonel of a regiment of horse. The Parliament, however, gi-owing jealous of 
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his influence with Ihe army, dicecied him to resign his commisiion ; tlus he 
absolutely refused to do, and, marching to London, dispersed the Assembly by 
force, in October, 1659. He was then appointed Major-General of the anny, 
and lent lo command the forces in Ihe north i but General Monk having deftaled 
him, and reatored the Parliament, he was deserted by hi* anny, Mbmiited, and 



John Lambett, Mnjer-Genciil. 
was committed lo the Tower. At the Restoration, he was tried and condemned, 
with Sir Harry Vane j bat was pardoned and banished to Guernsey, where he 
 d upwards of thirty yeare, and died in 1692, TTiere is a medal of General 
t, with portrait, l^ Simon. 
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Leeds Medals.— A priie medal was slnick and [wesenled by the Leeds " Working 

Men's Industrial and Fine Art Exhibition in 1867," with that inscription and 

Prize Medal on one side ; and on the othec a 

bust, and " W. K. Kenwoithjr. Esq., Piesident, 

Leeds, 1867," around it. 

A medal in commemotation of the Jubilee 
of Her Majesty the Queen, 1SS7, was presented 
to the childcen in attendance at the Leeds Sunday 
Schools of every denomination. It bears on one 
I side the face (profile) of the Queen, and on the 
other the arms of the borough of Leeds, with the 
! dates of Her Majesty's accession and coronalion. 
Attached to the medal is a badge of dark blue, 
bearing the Red Ensign and the Union jack 
crossed, and the ieltering, "Jubilee, 1887," 
Although only on white metal, this medal is a 
fine production, and well worthy of preservation 



andm 







Leeds Town Hall Medals. — A medal was 
struck on the opening of the Leeds Town Hall I^ 
Her Most Gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria, 
September 7th, 1858; Wnie, lai^ site, by 
Offley, Birmingham. 

Another, while metal, weighing i oc, dia- 
meter i^ in. Obverse— Leeds Town Hall, with 
the huildir^g in relief, opened hy Her M.G. 
Majesty, Queen Victoria, Sept. 7th, 1858. Peter 
Fairbairn, Esq., Mayor. Reverse — H.M.G.M. 
Queen Victoria and H. R. H. the Prince Consort ; 
with busts of the Queen and Prince Albert.— 
There is another splendid medal, in braiue, deep 
cut, weighing nearly t^ oz., diameter i}( in. 
Obverse— Female figure seated, 1858, withcornu- 
copeia behind the seat, and round the figure, "Kx- 
htbition ol Local Industry, Leeds." Ket-erse — 
"Visited by H.R.H. the Prince Consort, Sept, the 71b, 1858. President, 
Damlon Luplon. Committee, W. J. Armilage, Henry Andrews, Wm. Baxter, 

{oshua Bucklon, S. Birchall, Edw. W. Hewitt, Wm. Hi^gan, John Jowilt, jun., 
■. W. Kitson, Wm. Kelsall, S. C. Knighl, Henry Oxley. J. W. Oxley, 
Richard Reynolds, W. S. Ward, J. J. Wilson. Secretary, Sam Swan, jun." 
Lord Lohdesborouoh's Medal. — Albert Denison, isl Lord Londesborough, 
F.R.S.. of Grimston Part, near Tadcasier, second surviving son of Henry, 1st 
Marquis Conyngham, by his marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of Mr, Joseph 
Denison, formerly of Leeds, was bom on the 21st of October, 1S05. He sat in 
the House of Commons as Member for Canterbury from 183s 'o the early part of 
1S50, when he was raised to the Peerage by the title of Baron Londesbsrough. 
Tn mature life his Lordship's taste* »>T literature, science, and the fine arts 
developed themselves in a very striking manner. As eaity as the ye(r 1843 he 
distinguished himself by taking an active part in the foundation of the British 
Arch:eoli^cal Association, of which he became president. Devoted lo anti- 
quarian pursuilE, it was as a collector of rare and costly objects, especially in 
early goldsmiths' work, that his Lordship's taste and judgment were chiefly dis- 
played. In this branch of mediseval art there ii probably no private collection in 
the kingdom so rich as thai which was formed by Ihe deceased nobleman. 
These objects have been made sultservient lo the general purpose of antiquarian 
research by their publication in a costly volume, profusely illustrated in gold and 
colours. His Lordship died January isih, i860, at his town residence, Carlton 
House Terrace, in his 55th year ; and his remains were interred at Grimston. 
Mr. W. J. Taylor, th« well-known and remarkably skilful and successful medallist. 
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of Red Lion Street, Molbom, London, produced a portrait medal of the ist Lord 
Londesboroufi;h, who was an ardent antiquary and true lover of art. It is 
executed after a bust by Archer, and bears on the obverse the words, *' Albert 
Denison, Lord Londesborough," and on the reverse, in seven lines, " First 
President of the British Archaeological Association, 1843." 

James Montgomery's Medal. — ^James Montgomery, an English poet, was the son 
of a Moravian preacher, and was sent to be educated at the settlement of that 
sect at Fulneckf near Leeds. In 1806 he produced " The Wanderer in Switzer- 
land/^ which quickly ran through three editions, and was subsequently followed 
by other and better works of the same nature, the chief of which were " The 
West Indies," **The World before the Flood," and ** Greenland," a poem des- 
criptive of the establishment of the Moravians in that desolate region, which sect 
he had again joined. In 1823 he produced '* Original Hymns for Public, Private, 
and Social Devotion." In 1825 he resigned the editorship of the *' Sheffield 
Iris," whereupon he was entertained at a public dinner by lus fellow-townsmen. 
His interesting ** History of Missionary Enterprise in the South Seas," was pro- 
duced in 183a Five years later he was offerea the chair of rhetoric in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, which he declined. Sir Robert Peel about the same time 
bestowed upon him a pension of f 1 50, and he died at Sheffield in 1854. In 
1805 the sculptor Chantrey painted a portrait of Montgomery, who was often 
painted — ^as in 1827, by John Jackson, K.A., whose portrait is perhaps the best ; 
and that by Illidge is very good. Mr. Barber painted a full-leuj^ one for the 
Sheffield Literary and Philosophical Institution, where it now is. A faithful 
profile likeness of the '* Christian Poet " appears on the bronze medal, whidi is 
annually presented by the Sheffield School of Art for the most successful drawing 
by any pupil of English wild flowers ; it was from a portrait carefully modelled 
from the life at four-score. He considered, however, that his face was "rather 
improved than deteriorated by age. "* 

Captain Puipps's Medal. — Cnnstantine John Phipps (Lord Mulgrave), an English 
navigator, entered the navy at an early age, and oecame Post-Captain in 1765. 
At the general election in 1768 he was returned as Member for Lincoln, and took 
an active part in Parliament on several popular questions, particularly those on 
libels and the Westminster Election, on the latter of which he wrote a pamphlet, 
entitled ** A Letter from a Member of Parliament to one of his Constituents on 
the late Proceedings in the House of Commons." In 1773 he went towards the 
North Pole on a voyage of discovery with two ships, one commanded by himself, 
and the other by Captain Lutwidge. Of this voyage Lord Mulgrave published a 
narrative in 4to. His Lordship was a gpod navigator and maUiematiciaiu He 
died October loth, I792.t 

Bishop Porteus's Medals. — Beilby Porteus, D.D., an emment English prelate, and 
the youngest of nineteen children, was born at York, in 173 1 ; educated at Ripon, 
and entered as a sizar at Christ's College. Cambridge, where he obtained a fellow- 
ship. He was successively Chaplain to Archbishop Seeker, Rector of Lambeth, 
King's Chaplain, and Master of St. Cross Hospital, near Winchester. In 1776 
he was raised to the see of Chester, at the express instance of Queen Charlotte ; 
and in 1 787 he was translated to the bishopric of London, over which diocese he 
continued to preside till his death, May 14th, 1808, aged seventy-eight. Bishop 
Porteus was a man of deep erudition and considerable ability. Among his 
works are a " Life of Archbishop Seeker," ** Sermons," " Lent Lectures," and 
a Seatonian prize poem, on "Death." It is said that he also assisted Hannah 
More in the composition of her religious novel, "Ccelebs in Search of a Wife." 
There are several portraits of Bishop Porteus. The Porteus Medals, instituted in 
1807, by Dr. Porteus, Bishop of London, who left ;f 1,200, the interest on which 
was to be expended in the purchase of three gold meidals, to be contended for 
annually, by the students of Christ's Collie, Cunbridge, in the following order : — 

* For a long account of James Montgomery, see his Afemoirx and OU Y&rkskire^ Tol. iii., 
xtt Series, pp. 904-4x0, with portrait and engravings ; and vol. v., ist Series, p. 86, with portrait. 

t For a medallion of Captain Phipps, R.N., afterwards the Earl of Mulgrave, see Campbkll*s 
Livet of the A dmiral*. 
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One medal of 15 guineas for Ihe best Lntin diKcttation ; 15 g^uineas for the bf«C 

English composiiion on some moral precept of the Gospel ; and one of 10 guinea* 

for the best reader in chapel. 

Saltaire Exhibition Mkdal. — White metal, liie i inch in diiLmeter ; on the 

obvcise a bust of the Queen, in profile, 

and round it the inscnption, "The Royal 

Yorkshire Jubilee Exhibition, Sail aire, 

1887." On the reverse, the Arms of the 

Salt Family, and round it " Blistered 

Common ^eal of Ihe Governors of Salt 

Schools." 

Sir Hekrv Slingsbv's Medal — 
Sir Ilenrv Slingsby, Bart., was the son of 
the Sir Henry who died in 1634. He was 
bom in 1601-1, and was created a Uaionet 
of Nova Scotia by King Charles I., by 
' letters patent, under the great seal of Scot- 

land. The King had, a short lime previously, honoured him with a visit to Ihe 
Ked House (near Nun Monkton), 
where the bed in which His Majesty 
reposed is still preserved. Sir Henr^ 
adliered to the King through all his 
troubles, had all his estates sequestercl 
and sold, and lived a ruined man till 
1658 ; when, for an allempi, unhappily 
for him a little too early madei 10 
restore His Majesty King Charles 11., 
he was beheaded, after a mock trial 
before a pretended court, June 8th, 
165!), on Tower Hill, being the lime 
and place also of the execution of the 
eminent Dr. Hewett. Sir Henry, who 
wat the author of " A Father s Best 
Ijemu:y." married Barbara, daughter 
of Thomas, 1st Viscount Fauconberg 
(who died December 31st, 1641), and 
by her had issue, Sir Thomas, his 
successor. The outer legend, " Ex 
tesiduis nummi sub hasti PimmianS 
lege prEcdati juxta Daventriam," refers 
to an encounter with a company of 
rebel horse, in which Slingsby lost 
all he had, which became "lawful 
prize " to the enemy. At Oxford he 
51in(iby Mcdil. resided with Sir William Farkhurst, 

the Master of the Mint, which may 
account for the e^iecution of the medal. On the reverse are engraved the arms 
and crest of Slingsby, impaling Belasjse, and the words " Beheaded June ye 8 : 
by O ! C : 1658.^ 
Archbishop Tillotson's Medal,— John Tillotson, D D., an eminent prelate, who 
was the son of a clothier, and was bom at Sowcrby, near Halifax, in 1630. He 
was educated at Claie Hall, f^ambridge, where he was chosen Fellow in 1651. 
Though bred among the Puiitans, he conformed at the Restoration to the Church 
of England, and beisme curate of Cheshunt, Hertfordshire. In 1664, he was 
chosen preacher to the Society of Lincoln's Inn, and in the following year lecturer 
of St. Lawrence's Church. Jewry. In 1666, he took his degree of D.D. ; in 
1670 he was made prebendary, and two years after Dean of Canterbury. He was 
veiy lealoua against Popery in Ihe rcipi of James II., and immediately after Ihe 
Revolution become the confidential fiiend of William III., who bestowed upon 

9 
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him the ATchbUhopric of Canterbury, sDer the depriTation of Dr. SancroFt ; and 
he died in 1694. His sermnni, published after hii death, are dillingvUhed bjr 
(heii perspicuity and closeness at reasaning. Hii widow, who was a niece ol 
Oliver Cromwell, was left only what might accrue from the sole of th? ,Ardi- 
bishop's works. These writings were however, so popular, that the ladj 
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obtained, it b slated, the sum of /2,sao> William III., to evince hii esteem for 

Dt. Tillotion, grantwl his widow a pension of £400, and at a subsei|uent period, 

added a second one amounting to ji,too, which she continued to receive until her 

death. Tillotson's works were edited and published by Birch, in 3 vols., in 1751, 

with hi« " Life " prefixed. There are several portraits of this Archbishop, and a 

statue to his memory in Sowerby Church, near Halifax.* 

Wm. WiLBEHFOiiCs's MSDAL.— Mr. William WUbeiforce, M.P., the senator and 

philanthropist, was born at Hull in 1759, in thehoueeio High Street in which Sir 

John Ijster entertained Kji% 

Charles I., in 1639. The old family 

name was Wilberibss. and thty 

had an ancient seat in the parish of 

that name, near Pocklington ; but 

Alderman Wilberforce, of Hull, 

who, in 1771. resigned his gown, 

having held it nearly fifty years, 

and who was grandfather to the 

subject of this notice, changed it to 

Wilberforce. Wm. Wilberforce 

n'as relumed to Parliament for 

Hull, when only just of age ; and id 

1784 he was elected for the county 

of York, which he represented in 

several successive Parliaments. He 

distinguished himself during the 

course of his long and nsefullife by 

his exertions in the cause of the 

negro ; and at length succeeded in 

procuring the abolition of the in- 

, , „ . , famous slave trade. He died on 

wabofo™ MedJ. ,he jgth of July, 1833, and was 

interred in Westminster Abbey ; 

and the bandsome Doric column in Hull was erected to his memory, as well as to 

1e the pa ssing of the SloTeiy Abolition Bill. _^_^ 

 F«ibia(nptucalik«tchofTillot»D,R(«<f, page na. 
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WORTt-BV AND THE TREATY OF PEACE. — Siic, l^ inch i" diameter ; white 
metal ; on the obverse, an officer kneelii^ presenting his sword to Britannia, 
standing ; and round it th« inscription, " Treatjr of Peace. Signed 30 March, 
1856," t^ Oltlcy. And on the reverse the inicription, " Commemoialed at 
Woitley, 29lh May, 1856, 

Archdeacon Wrancham s Medal— In 1842, the Venerable Francis Wrangham, 
M.A., F.R.S., Archdeacon of the Ea.st Riding of Yorkshire, gave £100 to found 
an annua! prize, a gold medal, to be given to that commencing })Bchelor of Arts 
who should have been in the first class at each of Ihe three annual coU^ examin- 
ations, and also in the firat class of the Mathematical and of Ihe Classical tripos. 

York Exhibition Prize Medal. — i. Ynrlt prize medal was struct in 1866, with 
standing representatives of all Ihe arts and sciences, and the coat-of-arms, and 
York, 1S66, in the centre ; and on the obverse the inscription, " Yorkshire Fine 
Art and Industrial Exhibition, York, 1866," with Iwocoats-of-arms at ihe bottom, 
and large stars or roses all round. A prize medal was also struck and 
presented by the Wakefield Industrial and Fine Art Exhibition in 1865. 

R. V. TAYLOR, B.A. 
Richmond, 1888. 



Tul IHecc by Bewick. 



YORKSHIRE MUSICIANS. 



PROFESSOR JOHN CURWEN. 

^^ OHN CuRWEN, a popular teacher of music, son of the Rev. S. 
■^U- Curwen, of an old Cumberland family, was born ^t Heck- 
\J mondwike, in Yorkshire, November 14th, 1816, and educated 
at Coward College and the London University. He was 
appointed assistant minister in the Independent Church, Basing- 
stoke, Hants, in 1S38, where he experimented in education, invented 
the " Look and Say Method of Teaching to Read," and taught 
Sunday school children to sing He became co-pastor at Stow- 
market, Suffolk, in 1841, whence he visited Miss Glover's schools 
at Norwich, and where he tried her singing plans in a large Bible- 
class ; and was elected pastor at Plaistow, Essex, in 1844, where 
he developed and promoted the tonic sol-fa method of teaching to 
sing for schools, Bible-classes, and church, and meanwhile lecturing 
on the art of teaching generally for Sunday Schools in various 
parts of the country. Having to resign the ministry through ill. 
health in 1867, he established a printing and publishing business, 
in order the better to create a tonic sol-fa literature. Along with 
many co-workers, he founded the Tonic Sol-fa Association, for the 
propagation of the method, in 1853, and the Tonic Sol-fa College, for 
the education of teachers and the issue of certificates of proficiency, 
in i86i. Mr. Curwen was the author of The Child's Own Hymn 
Book, Standard Course of the Tonic Sol-fa Method, Hem to Observe 
Harmony, Construction Exercises in Elenientary Musical Composition, 
and many other works. His system has had a wide, though by no 
means universal success, and is still making great progress under 
his son and many others. He died at Heaton Mersey House, near 
Manchester, May 36th, 1880, aged 64. The chief events in the 
history of this system may be briefly stated. Mr. Curwen's first 
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work was issued in 1841, and others in 1843 and 1S48. In Sep- 
tember, 1850, the first gathering of pupils and friends of the method 
was held in London. In 1853 the Tonic Sol-fa Association was 
formed. In 1855 the monthly issue of the Tonic Sol-fa Reporter 
began, and an aggregate meeting of 4,000 pupils of the system was 
held in London. In the same year the first attempt to write diffi- 
cult music in the tonic sol-fa notation was made, by the issue of 
Kokberg's Lay of the Bell. In 1855-6 Mr. Curwen visited Scotland, 
and the method was soon afterwards adopted by the three Presby- 
terian Churches. In September, 1857, the Tonic Sol-fa Association 
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held the first children's concert in the Handel orchestra at the 
Crystal Palace. These concerts were continued for many years. 
Mr. Cvirwen's first attempt to teach harmony by means of the 
notation was made in 1861, and after this he spent several years in 
writing manuals, applying the system to the pianoforte, organ, to 
stri/iged instruments, reed instruments, and brass instruments. In 
1867 the Tonic Sol-fa Association took part in the International 
Choral Competition at Paris, receiving a prize of equality with the 
first choir, and only being debarred from the first prize because the 
choir contained ladies' voices. In the same year, at a concert by 
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4,500 adults at the Crystal Palace, an anthem, composed for the 
occasion by Professor Macfarren, was read o^ at first sight. In 
868 the Tonic Sol-fa College was founded. In 1869 the Committee 
of Council on Education, finding that the system had been already 
adopted very largely in schools, accepted it on an equality with the 
old notation for use in elementary schools and training colleges. 
In 1872 the London School Board adopted the system, a step which 
has since been followed by all the principal School Boards in 
England and Scotland. In 1872-3 tonic sol-fa choirs obtained 
prizes in public musical competitions at the Crystal Palace. In 
1875 ^^^ Tonic Sol-fa College was incorporated according to Act 
of Parliament. The growth of the number of pupils has been as 
follows : In 1856 it was calculated at 20,000 ; in 1858, at 65,000 ; 
in 1872, at 315,000 ; and now it is, at the very least, 500,000. The 
system is, as yet, almost untaught on the Continent, but it has 
been very much used by missionaries and by English colonists in 
all parts of the world. In England the tonic sol-fa system is largely 
employed in reformatories and mission work of all kinds. It is 
also used to a remarkable extent in elementary schools. The last 
Government return shows that out of 5,395 schools in England, 
Wales, and Scotland teaching singing by some system or other, 
3,987, or nearly three-fourths, use the tonic sol-fa system. Mr. 
Curwen's labours, in effecting a great revolution in the musical 
leanings of the British public, are deserving of the greatest praise, 
and will place him at the head of popular educationists in this 
particular branch. 

R. V. TAYLOR, B.A, 
Richmond^ 1887. 



DR. JOHN B. DYKES, M.A. 



The Rev. John Bacchus Dykes, M.A., and Mus. Doc, 
composer and divine, was born at Kingston-upon-Hull, March loth, 
1823. He was the son of William Hey Dykes, and he so early 
displayed an aptitude for music that at the age of ten years he 
played the organ at St. John's Church, Hull, where the founder of 
the church, the Rev. Thomas Dykes, LL.B., his grandfather, held 
the incumbency from 1791 until his death in 1847. Young Dykes 
received his first musical tuition from Skelton, the organist of St. 
John's. In 1840 the Dykes family removed to Wakefield, when he 
entered the West Riding Proprietary School, where he remained 
three years, and was frequently a prizeman. In October, 1843, he 
matriculated at St. Catherine's College, Cambridge, and a short 
time after was elected Yorkshirescholarof his college. During his 
stay in Cambridge he pursued his musical studies under Professor 
Walmsley, and became conductor of the Universal Musical 
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Society. In January, 1847, Mr. Dykes took his B.A. degree in 
honours, and the same year the Archbishop of York ordained him 
deacon, and he was licensed to the curacy of Malton, in Yorkshire. 
After officiating here for about two years, in July, 1849, he was 
elected a Minor Canon of Durham Cathedral, in place of the Rev. 
Thomas Ebdon, son of the well-known organist and writer of 
Church music, who had resigned. Attached to this Minor Canonry 
was the Precentorship, which to Mr. Dykes was naturally a con- 
genial task. In 1850 he married Miss Kingston, of Malton, and 
took his M.A. degree in 1351. About this period he wrote These 
are They^ a. burial service anthem, and among other music quite a 
large portfolio of hymn tunes. In 1861, on the recommendation of 
the Rev. Sir Fred Gore-Ouseley, Bart, M.A., and Mus. Doc, the 
University of Durham conferred the degree of Doctor of Music 
upon Mr. Dykes, in recognition of his services to music generally. 
In 1862 he was presented by the Dean and Chapter to the living of 
St. Oswald, Durham, where for fourteen years he discharged his 
duties with that amount of zeal and love which is bound to elicit 
the affection of many and the respect of all; and then he resigned the 
precentorship. Dr. Dykes composed several services and anthems, 
and a large number of hymn tunes, many of which have met with 
very general acceptance. Among these may be noted Nearer my 
God, to Thee^ The day is past and, every and Jesu^ lover of my soul, 
etc. He was joint editor of Hymns, Ancient and Modem, along 
with the late Rev. Sir Henry Baker, Bart. Beyond his musical 
reputation, he was much esteemed as a theologian. In the world 
of psalmody, the name of the accomplished Yorkshire musician 
will for ever stand prominent. Indeed, not only in Yorkshire, but 
all over the country, and especially among cathedral and church 
goers, the name of Dr. Dykes is a household word. The exact 
number of tunes composed by Dr. Dykes cannot possibly be enu- 
merated, since he wrote for so many sources and collections. We 
have, however, after making a calculation, found the total number 
to be about two hundred and fifty, including the carols written for 
the Bramley and other collections. Fifty-four of these tunes are 
inserted in the last edition oi Hymns, Ancient and Modem, and to 
any student of psalmody who desires to become acquainted with 
some ot the finest tunes extant we commend them to their notice. 
Dr. Dykes has won for himself a place quite pre-eminent in the 
history of English Church music by the numerous divine hymn 
tunes which he penned from time to time. They are full of origi- 
nality, of harmony, beautiful melody, refinement, and elegance, 
and to attempt to discourse on their respective merits would be 
utterly beyond this brief summary. We feel, with the late Rev. 
Sir Henry Baker, with whom we had a long conversation at 
Monkland Vicarage, near Leominster, in Herefordshire, that his 
tunes are just like himself, so full of feeling, gentleness, and unsel- 
fishness. Who, for instance, can express his feelings upon hearing 
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the deep and rich music contained in the prayer for those at sea, 
Eternal Father^ strong to save ? Dr. Dykes's Morning Comntunioti 
and Service in Fy and his few select anthems are also magnificent 
contributions to modern Church music. At the death of Dr. Dykes, 
which took place in Kent, on January 22nd, 1876, over ^^10,000 
was raised as a memorial, thus showing the extent to which he had 
been esteemed and courted by a nation at large. He was buried 
in the churchyard of St. Oswald, Durham, where a beautiful Irish 
cross marks his resting-place. The Rev. Sir Henry Baker, in a 
letter to the Guardian about the same time, says : — ** It is a rare 
gift to be able to write hymn tunes of such sweetness and tender- 
ness, and so expressive of the words, as he did ; and he wrote for 
both Churchmen and Dissenters, and without a thought of pecu- 
niary profit. I have often said his tunes were just like himself, so 
full of feeling, so gentle, and so unselfish." The hymns of Dr. 
Dykes are among the finest examples of modern tunes. Melody, 
harmony, and above all true religious spirit, are beautifully and 
agreeably combined in all to form very appropriate, and technically 
correct, song offerings. They are one and all so well known, that 
little need be said beyond that their place in our collections will 
ever be among the foremost. 

R. V. TAYLOR, B.A. 
Richmond^ 1888. 



GEORGE LINLEY, COMPOSER. 

This distinguished song writer, composer, and dramatic 
author, whom the French call **Z^ Rot de Melodie,^^ and others the 
** Beethoven of Ballads," was born at Whitchurch near Leeds, in 
the year 1805, and died at Kensington, September 10, 1865. His 
father was extensively engaged in the tin and iron trade, and 
acted as banker to many of the Leeds cloth merchants, through 
the discounting of whose bills he suffered heavy and serious losses. 
His mother, Ann Ellison, was descended from an old Northumber- 
land family, and possessed an inexhaustible collection of traditions, 
stories, and songs, which she used to relate and sing to the poet 
in his juvenile days. 

When seven years old he was placed at Filbert Grove 
Academy, near Aberford, Yorkshire, and subsequently removed to 
the Grammar School at Leeds, where he made rapid proficiency in 
his studies, and soon reached the head of all his classes. His first 
step towards the cultivation of a naturally strong love for music 
originated in his exchanging an owl for a flute with one of his 
school companions. 
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When  he was about to be articled to the law, his father 
suddenly died at the age of forty-four from the rupture of a blood- 
vessel, and it was ultimately resolved to send him to London for 
a mercantile education to his uncle Ridley Forster, Esq., partner 
in a rich Russia house in Old Broad Street, — but he was not long 
destined for the desk or the counting house, and at sixteen years 
of age we find him an ensign in the West Yorkshire Militia then 
quartered in Ireland. The leisure of barrack life and the lively, 
hospitable habits of the Irish, were far more in unison with his 
poetical and musical temperament than either the study of law or 
commerce. 

Excepting some trifling contributions to journals, he published 
nothing 'worthy of notice up to this time but a metrical satire, 
** The Rise and Progress of the Leeds Yeomanry," which contains 
some vigorous lines and some doggerel, a curious contrast to the 
numberless elegant lyrics from the same pen. In 1826 he became 
a partner in a mercantile firm at Leith, Scotland, and married the 
youngest daughter of the renowned oriental philologer, J. Borth- 
wick Gilchrist, LL.D. But the love of music and poetry pre- 
dominated over every other pursuit, and he speedily bade adieu to 
commerce and resolved to trust to his pen to procure an income, 
although his father-in-law. Dr. Gilchrist, tempted him by offering 
him a property at Sydney, N.S. Wales, known as the Balmain 
Estate, which he declined, and which has since realized upwards 
of two millions sterling. While residing in Edinburgh he published 
a volume of fugitive poems. Recreative Hours; A Collection of 
Scottish Melodiesy adapted to English words ; The Sojigs of the 
Troubadour; and the Edinburgh Musical Album, In 1830 he 
quitted Scotland and entered into an arrangement with the eminent 
London music publishers, Goulding and D'Almaine, to write and 
compose for them. His first work was the Songs of the Campy 
both words and music written and composed by him. 

It was during the years 1827 and 1834 that he finished his 
studies in Edinburgh and Paris, and from that period to the time 
of his death he continued to occupy the most prominent position as 
a lyrical writer and composer, and probably no composer and 
author has received such large sums for his works. His later 
productions have all the buoyancy and vigour of his early effusions, 
and abound with fresh and sparkling melodies. 

The following is an authentic list of his writings and com- 
positions : — Softgs of fashionable LifCy music by him, words by 
Haynes Bayley ; Queen and the Cardinaly two-act drama, words and 
music by him ; Love the best Lawyer y comedietta in one act ; 
Catherine Greyy three-act recitative opera, words by him, music by 
M. W. Balfe ; The Gipsey's Wamingy two-act romantic opera, 
words by him, music by Jules Benedict ; Tfie Modely burletta in one 
act, music and words by him ; Linda of Chamouniy words by him, 
music by Donizetti ; Francesca DoriUy two-act opera, words and 
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music by him ; Hungarian Melodies^ adapted to English words by 
him ; Mifuty opera in two acts, words by him, music by Schira ; 
Romeo and Juliet^ symphony, words by him, music by Hector 
Berlioz ; Uncle Tom's CabiUy songs and duets, words and music by 
him ; Robin Hood^ cantata, words by him, music by J. L. Hatton ; 
Mary Stuart^ songs, duets and trios, words and music by him ; 
Nursery Songs of England^ arranged and composed by him ; An 
Evening with Byron y music by him, words by Lord Byron ; Beet- 
hoven's Choral Symphony ^ adapted to English words by him, 
selections from La Vestale, Iphigenia and Armide, adapted to 
English words by him ; Annals of the Kings atid Queens of England^ 
from the time of the Conquest to the reign of Victoria, words and 
music by him ; Queen Topase^ opera comique, in three acts, words 
by him, music by Victor Mass6 ; Beethoven's, Kucken'Sy Schuberfs^ 
Mendelssohn' Sy Bellini' Sy Donizetti' Sy and Keller's SongSy adapted to 
English words by him ; Mind and Hearty drawing-room operetta 
in one act, words by him, music by Bordesi ; A volume of Irish 
Mehdiesy adapted with symphonies and accompaniments by him ; 
A volume of French SongSy and a volume of Welsh Melodies, 
adapted to English words by him ; Songs founded on popu- 
lar Novels by Bulwer, Dickens, the authoress of Adam Bedcy 
fohn Halifax y etc., written and composed by him ; The Toy Maker y 
operetta in one act, words and music by him ; The River Sprite^ 
operetta writtan by him, music by F. Mori. His published de- 
tached songs, ballads, duets, and trios, written or composed by 
him, amount to upwards of fifteen hundred, besides the following 
works published, or remaining in MS. : — La Part du Diablcy opera 
comique in three acts, words by him, music by Auber ; Kenilworthy 
opera in three acts, words by Schira ; Joashy sacred drama in two 
parts, words by him, music by E. Silas ; Black DominOy opera 
comique in three acts, words by him, music by Auber ; Macbethy 
opera seria in four acts, words by him, music by Verdi ; The 
Masked Bally opera in four acts, words by him, music by Verdi ; 
The Jolly Beggarsy cantata, music by him, words by Burns ; A Match 
by Lantern Light y operetta in one act, words by him, music by J. 
Offenbach ; Musical Lyrics of Lofidony satire in verse, and The 
Modem HudibrasJ*^ 

No author has been more industrious or successful. His 
songs, **Thev have given thee to another," **The Stranger's 
Bride," ** Under the Walnut Tree," "Home of Childhood," 
"Corsair's Farewell," "Where is my sister dear," " Grace Dar- 
ling," "Kate O'Shane," "Some one to love," **Thou art gone 
from my gaze," " Love, art thou waking," " In Forest Glade," 
"Spirit of Air," "Constance," "Swiss Girl," "Little Nell," 
" Come out to me," " I cannot mind my wheel," " For love of thee," 
"Red Rover," " Corinne," "Mountain Daisy," "Ida," "Ever 
of thee," " The Ballad Singer," " Evening Thoughts," " Welcome, 
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my bonnie lad," ** Far away, where angels dwell," "Minnie," 
«* Laurette," "Bonnie Jean," "The young Recruit," "Regret," 
"Little Sophy " and " Muriel," are perfect specimens of smooth 
versification and flowing melody. 

Lofidatiy 1866, E. F. R. 



A YORKSHIRE QUEEN OF SONG. 

Mrs. Susan Sunderland {n4e Sykes) was born at Brighouse, 
April 30th, 1819. Her parents were both musical. Mr. James 
Sykes, her father, was head gardener for a great number of years 
to the late Mr. Ratcliffe, of Lightcliffe. The daughter was first 
taught the rudiments of music by Mr. Denham, of Brighouse, and 
then became a pupil of Mr. Luke Settle, a veritable "village black- 
smith," choirmaster of Brighouse Church, and a good local 
musician. But she was greatly indebted for her musical tuition to 
Mr. Dan Sugden, of Halifax, the well-known performer on the 
contra-basso, and one of the ablest musicians in the West Riding. 
Mr. Sugden very soon perceived Miss Sykes's exceptional vocal 
powers, and at once offered to train her as a professional vocalist, 
and so delighted was he with her prepress that he refused to receive 
any remuneration for his teaching. The neighbourhood of 
Deighton, near Huddersfield, has long been identified with choral 
music, and to Deighton belongs the honour of being the place at 
which the future eminent Mrs. Sunderland made her debut on a 
public concert platform. She was then fifteen years of age, and 
nearly five years later, on the 17th of June, 1838, was married to 
Mr. Henry Sunderland. And it was under the name conferred upon 
her by her husband that Mrs. Sunderland became famous. " She 
visited Leeds early in her career, prior to the railway days, when 
she walked from Brighouse to that town, leaving home early in 
the morning, and after some hours spent in viewing the sights of 
the town, fulfilled an engagement in the evening, and then walked 
back to Brighouse, arriving home about two o'clock the following 
morning, after having walked, altogether, a distance of over thirty 
miles, besides undergoing the fatigue and excitement of a great con- 
cert. Mrs. Sunderland, speaking of those days, says, * As for walk- 
ing to Huddersfield or Halifax (about equidistant from Brighouse) 
to attend a practice, or fulfil an engagement, I thought no more of 
it than stepping across the stage. I held for eight years the 
post of principal soprano in the choir of St. Paul's Church, Hud- 
dersfield, and for several years walked from Brighouse every 
Sunday morning to service, returning home again on foot in the 
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evening.' ' '^ The claims of so able a vocalist speedily became 
known, and she soon became as great a favourite in the neighbour- 
ing county of Lancashire as she was in Yorkshire. Her voice was 
a rich, powerful soprano, and with power was combined a wonder- 
ful flexibility, by which she was enabled to put into her singing the 
delicate finishing touches, often regarded as peculiar to the 
** light " soprano voice. This peculiarity gained for her the reputa- 
tion, in the opinion of many, of having the most flexible voice for 
its power ever known in England. Other features of her vocalisa- 
tion were the depth of feeling she infused into her singing, and the 
thoroughness with which she entered into the subject matter under 
rendition (and especially of sacred music). The latter feature was 
something marvellous, and the rendering of her favourite solos, 
** I know that my Redeemer liveth," and ** From mighty kings," 
were, in this particular, the subjects of universal admiration. 

Mrs. Sunderland's flrst appearance in London was in 1842, at 
the ** Ancient Concerts," at the Hanover Square Rooms, when she 
was personally complimented by the Prince Consort and the Duke 
of Cambridge, who were highly pleased by her singing of ** From 
mighty kings." . Her first appearance at Exeter Hall was at the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, in the ** Messiah," November 2nd, 1849, 
and again December 22nd, 185 1, in the same oratorio ; and on the 
31st December, 1855, she took the leading rdle in the '* Creation," 
and on the 30th January, 1856, sang the whole of the soprano solos 
in " Elijah " with most distinguished success. Her last appearance 
in London was also at Exeter Hall, on the loth December, 1858, 
in the ** Messiah," along with Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
Signor Belletti. The following criticism appeared, the following 
day, in the Daily News^ from the pen of Mr. Geo. Hogarth, father- 
in-law of the late Charles Dickens : '* Mrs. Sunderland is the 
Yorkshire prima-donna who has long enjoyed unbounded favour in 
the northern counties, though she has been little heard in London. 
We should be very glad that she should be heard more, for she is a 
singer of high attainments, worthy to hold a principal place on any 
Metropolitan orchestra. Her voice is a real soprano, at once clear, 
mellow, flexible, and delicately in tune. Her * Rejoice greatly ' 
was a piece of brilliant execution, chastened by purity of taste ; 
her performance, taken altogether, was admirable, and could 
scarcely have been surpassed by any of our English sopranos." 

For a quarter of a century Mrs. Sunderland was a leading 
attraction, not only in England, but in Ireland and Scotland, and 
her concerts and concert tours in the principal towns were wonder- 
fully successful. She also sang at the Leeds and Bradford Musical 
Festivals, and at the last festival she took part in at Bradford, she 
was listened to by Mdlle. Titiens for the first time The last-named 
expressed her great delight at the performance, warmly embracing 



* From an article in The Magazine of Music ^ by J. G. Schofield. 
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the Yorkshire vocalist, and complimenting her on her magnificent 
voice and artistic rendering of the piece ** O bid your faithful Ariel 
fly/' and added that it was the finest English voice she had heard, 
and that Yorkshire ought to be proud of her. Mrs. Sunderland 
was one of the principal artistes at the first musical festival in 
Leeds in 1858, when the Leeds Town Hall was opened by Her 
Majesty the Queen. Her Majesty was so much pleased with the 
singing of Mrs. Sunderland that the latter received a command to 
sing before the Queen at Buckingham Palace, on which occasion 
she was personally complimented by Her Majesty on her singing of 
" The Captive Greek Girl." 

Her retirement into private life whilst in the height of her 
popularity caused intense regret in musical circles. Farewell 
concerts were arranged in many of the towns in which Mrs. Sun- 
derland was best known, and all proved wonderfully successful, 
evoking everywhere the utmost enthusiasm. Courteous and 
obliging in all her relations with the profession, with always a 
word of encouragement for the rising members thereof, she was 
universally respected all through her public career. 

Moreover, as a means of perpetuating the memory of her 
distinguished services to music, a subscription was started, and the 
sum of money which was raised applied to the foundation of an 
Annual prize, to be called the ** Mrs. Sunderland Prize," which has 
since been established in connection with the Huddersfield Technical 
School and Mechanics' Institute, and is open for competition to 
vocalists born in Yorkshire.* 

J. N. DICKINSON. 

Park Lane, Leeds^ i88g. 



REV. C. IGNATIUS LA TROBE. 

Was the eldest son of the Rev. Benjamin La Trobe, for 
many years superintendent of the Congregations of the United 
(Moravian) Brethren in England, was born February 12, 1758, at 
Fulneck, near Leeds. He received his early education at the place 
of his nativity, and went to Germany in 1771 to prosecute his 
studies at the College of the United Brethren at Niesky, in Upper 
Lusatia. Returning to England in 1784, he entered into holy 
orders in the same church, and afterwards resided in 
London. He became secretary to the Society for the Furtherence 
of the Gospel, and in 1795 was appointed secretary to the Unity of 
the Brethren in England. He was thus usefully and honourably 
employed for nearly 40 years in the service of the Church in 

•For the loan of the Portrait which accompanies this article, I am indebted to 
Mr. J. W. Coates, editor of The Magazine of Music, Ed. 
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general » and of its missions among the heathen in particular, and 
was enabled by his public and private connections in various ways 
to promote their welfare. He never, of course, cultivated music 
as a profession, though, as a science, from his earliest years it 
engaged his attention. In all his compositions he endeavoured to 
bear in mind the great and important use to which, in his opinion, 
music should be applied ; and, agreeably to his convictions upon 
this subject, not less than to the received ideas concerning the 
clerical character, he confined himself, in vocal music, to sacred or 
devotional words. To encourage the same application of this 
divine art in others was one great object of his publications. 
Among his earlier compositions were several for instruments alone. 
Besides concertos for single instruments, accompanied by a full 
band, he occasionally wrote sonatas for the pianoforte. A set of 
three sonatas, having met with the approbation of the great Haydn, 
was published about the time of that master's second visit to 
England ; the circumstance of their dedication to him is mentioned 
by Haydn in a short memoir of himself. Mr. La Trobe's com- 
positions for the Church, or for private devotion, are by no means 
few in number ; particularly when it is considered that they are the 
production of very irregular intervals between official engage- 
ments which demanded no ordinary share of time and labour. 
They consist of solos, anthems for several voices, and oratorios, 
only part of which were given to the public. It would be difficult 
to say on what model these compositions have been formed. Mr. 
La Trobe was certainly no mere copyist, but in general displayed 
a character of his own. His taste was originally grounded upon 
the simple yet majestic modulations and the rich harmonies which 
characterise the psalmody of the Lutheran and Moravian Churches. 
From these the transition was easy to the works of the great 
masters of the German school, at the head of whom may be placed 
Hasse and Graun. The compositions of their mighty successors, 
Haydn and Mozart, who seemed to have carried that peculiar 
combination of natural and scientific beauty to its height, led him 
still further into the knowledge and practice of the true ecclesias- 
tical style of music. He has been heard frequently to observe 
that the Tod Jesu (Death of Jesus) of Graun and the 
Stabat Mater of Haydn first gav^e him the idea of the powers 
of vocal music, in the expression of every feeling of which a 
devotional mind is capable. His acquaintance with the foreign 
masters, which increased with the gradual acquisition of an exten- 
sive musical library, at length suggested the idea of a publication, 
by which Mr. La Trobe's name has become better known than by his 
original compositions, and which has, according to the testimony 
of impartial judges, contributed more perhaps than any other work 
to the introduction into this country of a taste for the Church music 
of Germany and Italy. **The Selection of Sacred Music,'' com- 
menced in the year 1806, has now extended to six volumes ; and 
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the approbation it has almost universally met with wherever it has 
become known may be considered as no unfair test of its merits. 
An idea has been entertained by some persons that this work was 
published in a spirit unfavourable to the reputation of Handel ; as 
if admiration of the compositions which have assisted to form the 
taste of the most musical nations of Europe were inconsistent with 
the full enjoyment of the works of that sublime composer. So far 
from this being correct, it may be affirmed, without hazard, that 
few among our countrymen, even of the most rigid Handelians, 
have viewed with more regret and surprise the increasing neglect 
which seems to be the lot of some of the finest monuments of 
Handers genius. One performance of The Messiah and one of the 
** Dettingen Te Deum " in the course of the year is indeed a meagre 
tribute, from a metropolis like London, to the memory of the 
greatest composer of whose residence in England we could ever 
boast. The following is a list of Mr. La Trobe's published com- 
positions : — ** Three Sonatas for the Pianoforte," dedicated to 
Haydn ; the ** Dies Irae,'' a hymn on the Last Judgmenty for four 
voices, 1799 ; ** The Dawn of Glory, '^ a hymn on the bliss of the 
redeemed, 1803 ; "A Jubilee Anthem,'^ for the fiftieth anniversary 
of the accession of King George HL, October 25th, 1809; a **Te 
Deum," as performed in the Cathedral at York; a ** Miserere*' 
(Psalm 51) ; various anthems, published in a ** Collection of 
Anthems in use among the United Brethren ; '^ ** Six Airs," on 
various subjects, the words by Cowper and Miss Hannah More ; 
Anthems by various composers, 1811 ; Original Anthems, with 
organ, or pianoforte accompaniment, 2 vols., folio, 1823. He also 
edited the first English Edition of the Moravian Hymn Tunes. 
But his most important publication was his '^ Selection of Sacred 
Music, from the works of the most eminent composers of Germany 
and Italy," 6 vols. , 1806-25, through the medium of which many 
fine modern compositions were first introduced to the notice of 
the British public. He died at Fairfield, near Liverpool, May 6, 
1836, aged 78. His second brother, Peter La Trobe, was also an 
eminent musician and composer. His third brother, James, in 
1788, was minister at Mirfield, and in 1806 at Pudsey— at that time 
a Bishop — with 8s. per week. The son of the above, the Rev. 
John A. La Trobe, M.A., born in 1792, became organist at Liver- 
pool, and was the composer of several anthems, etc. He took 
orders in the Church of England, and became Incumbent of St. 
Thomas's, Kendal, and Hon. Canon of Carlisle. He was author 
of ** The Music of the Church, considered in its various branches. 
Congregational and Choral ;" an Historical and Practical Treatise 
for the General Reader, London, 1831 ; " Instructions of Chenan- 
iah ; or Plain Directions for accompanying the Chant or Psalm 
Tune," London, 8vo., 1832. He died at Gloucester, November 19, 
1878, aged 85. 

Richmond, 1886. R. V. TAYLOR, B.A. 
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JOHN DEAKIN HEATON, M.D., F.R.C.P., j.P., W. Rg. 

^M^^R. HEATON was the son of an eminent bookseller in 
4j 1 Leeds, whose business extended for many years over 
^te' Yorkshire and the northern counties of England. He 
was educated at the Leeds Grammar School, and sub- 
sequently at the Leeds School of Medicine and at Universitj- 
College, London, in both of which latter institutions he gained 
numerous prizes in gold and silver medals and books. In 1843, he 
spent several months in Paris attending the medical practice of the 
hospitals, and in 1843 made a Continental tour of several months, 
In the same year he took the degree of M. D. m the University of 
London, when he received a certificate of special proficiency, and 
two gold medals. After this he commenced practice in his native 
town of Leeds, from which he never removed. He very soon 
commenced lecturing in the Medical School on Botany, where he 
also taught Materia Medica for some years, and subsequently he 
lectured on the Practice of Medicine for more than twenty years, 
and also held the responsible office of treasurer to the Council of 
the Medical School. He was successively elected Physician to the 
Dispensary and the Fever Hospital, both of which he resigned 
after some years, the latter after having experienced two serious 
attacks of fever, and the former on being elected Physician to the 
Leeds General Infirmarj-, in 1850. In 1849, he was elected a 
Medical Fellow of University College. In the following year he 
married a lady of the same name, but not distinctly related to him, 
by whom he had six children, three sons and three daughters His 
second daughter, who was married to Professor Rucker, died in 
1878. In 1868, he was elected Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians. For the greater part of his life he took an active part 
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in the concerns of the Leeds Philosophical Society, as a member 
of Council, and was President of the Society for four successive 
years, 1867-70. For many years he also held the office of Honor- 
ary Librarian of the Society. Dr. Heaton was Chairman for many 
years of the Committee of the Yorkshire Board of Education, and 
took an active part in promoting* educational work in Leeds and the 
West Riding. He was a member of the first School Board for the 
Borough, having been specially selected, with some colleagues, to 
represent the views of the Church party on that Board. As a 
Justice of the Peace for the West Riding he took an active part in 
the magisterial work in his own district. Dr. Heaton was also a 
trustee of funds for charitable uses (commonly called the Pious 
Uses Trust) ; a member of the Board of Management of the 
Leeds Chprch Extension Society ; Honorary Physician to the 
Tradesmen's Benevolent Institution, the Unmarried Women's 
Benevolent Institution, and the Leeds Town Mission ; Consulting 
Physician to the Women and Children's Hospital ; and one of the 
Trustees of the Patronage of the Livings of S. George's, S. 
Andrew's, S. Michael's (Buslingthorpe), and Emmanuel. Dr. 
Heaton was Hon. Secretary of the Leeds Improvement Society, 
and one of the active promoters of its work during the time that 
Society continued to labour for the improvement of the cleanliness, 
health, comfort, and appearance of the town. He was a frequent 
contributor to the Journal of the British Medical Association, and 
other medical periodicals, besides having in his earlier years contri- 
buted several articles to periodicals of general literature. 

The interest felt by Dr. Heaton in local organizations for the 
promotion of science and literature culminated in his labours for 
the foundation and development of the Yorkshire College, and this 
will ever be gratefully associated with his name as the magnum^ 
opus of his life. It was as Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Yorkshire Board of Education, then occupied in furthering 
various educational efforts, that he first took up this idea. In 1869, 
a committee was appointed to investigate the subject of founding a 
college in Yorkshire for the purpose of giving advanced instruction 
in the sciences applicable to the industrial arts. From that time. 
Dr. Heaton steadily held to the feasibility of the scheme, and 
tenaciously worked on for a period of six years longer before the 
supporters of the College felt it prudent to commit themselves to 
obligations involving large sums of money annually. Of the rapid 
growth of the Yorkshire College since its inauguration in 1875, 
little need be said here. It is already established as one of the 
permanent institutions of the district, with its own estate and 
buildings, and what is much more, a comparatively large staff of 
able and cultured Professors living amongst us, and leavening 
society more than it may at first recognise. When future genera- 
tions enquire for the authors of this great and lasting work, they 
will find the results to have been due to the labours of Dr. Heaton 
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more than any other man, for, as Chairman of the Council of 
the Yorkshire College, he took the most responsible portions of the 
arduous labours of which these are the good fruits. The Cloth- 
workers* Company of the City of London conferred upon him 
honorary membership in their Company, in recognition of these 
services. At the same time he was admitted a citizen of London. 
If few citizens in this busy community have the means and the 
inclination to undertake engagements involving the punctual per- 
formance of routine duties, the exercise of careful economy in the 
use of public funds, and the graceful performance of many duties 
of private hospitality, it will be felt that Leeds could ill spare the 
too early removal of the long familiar face of Dr. Heaton. This 
list of the offices and posts of responsibility and honour, which 
were held by him, will furnish sufficient proof of the high esteem 
in which he was held by his fellow-townsmen and the public 
generally. It may be said, indeed, that he attracted to himself in 
a singular manner the confidence of those around him ; his clear- 
ness and soundness of judgment, and the unflagging diligence he 
showed in discharging any duty which he undertook, made him a 
valuable counsellor and assistant in all matters which were brought 
under his notice.* 



DR. JOHN RADCLIFFE. 

This eminent physician, founder of the magnificent library at 
Oxford, which bears his name, was born at Wakefield in the year 
1653, and educated at the Grammar School, from whence he 
removed to Oxford, where he was a student at University College, 
in 1666. Soon after taking the degree of B.A., he was elected 
Fellow of Lincoln College, and then commenced the necessary 
studies preparatory to his becoming a physician. In 1675 he began 
to practice, having then proceeded Bachelor of Physic, and imme- 
diately commenced a mode of treating his patients, so entirely 
different from that of the other physicians, that he was called by 
them " the empiric," which insult he retorted by styling them 
" old nurses." Notwithstanding the disputes he was thus involved 
in, he was so successful in his practice, that in less than two years 
his reputation was equal to that of the oldest of his opponents. It 
has been thought that his wit and vivacity had greater weight 
than his learning, in securing him so great a share of public favour, 
but in more than one instance this disposition of temper produced 
a contrary effect ; indeed he lost his Fellowship at Lincoln in con- 
sequence of having levelled some jests against Dr. Marshall, 

Rector of that College, who, to punish him, refused a faculty to 

f • — —  

* For Portrait of Dr. Heaton, see page i. 
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dispense with his taking orders^ without which he could no longer 
hold that appointment He accordingly resigned it in 1667, and in 
1682 took the degree of M.D. After this, he continued to reside 
at Oxford two years, during which period his wealth and reputation 
rapidly increased. Leaving Oxford, he went to London and settled 
in Covent Garden, where his abilities soon introduced him into very 
extensive practice. In 1686 he was appointed Physician to the 
Princess Ann of Denmark. Though the manners of Dr. Radclilfe 
were not such as to render him an acquisition at Court, yet his 
great reputation caused him often to be sent for to King William, 
and the nobility in attendance on that monarch. 

To the day of his death, which took place on the ist of Novem- 
ber, 1714, Dr. Radcliffe continued to increase in wealth and reputa- 
tion. He was sixty-four years old when he died, and it is generally 
imagined that his death was accelerated by his vexation at having, 
in a moment of ill-humour, neglected the request of the Privy 
Council to attend Queen Anne in her last illness. He was buried 
with great solemnity in St. Mary's Church, at Oxford, to which 
University he was a most liberal benefactor, having bequeathed to 
it ;^40,ooo for the purposes of building the library which bears his 
name ; together with a salary of ^f 150 per annum for the librarian, 
£100 to purchase books, and ;£ioo to keep them in repair. He 
also founded two Fellowships " for persons to be elected out of the 
University of Oxford, when they are M.A. and entered on the 
physic line." These Fellowships are tenable for ten years, and 
produce ;^30o per annum each. The foundation of the library was 
laid in June, 1736, and the building was opened on the 13th of 
April, 1749, in grand procession, by Dr. RadclifTe's trustees and the 
heads of houses. He also left sufficient funds to build and furnish 
a Public Infirmary on the north side of the city of Oxford, and an 
Observatory, both of which bear his name, and add to the advan- 
tages which that University so largely enjoys from his munificence. 
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WILLIAM CONGREVE, 

HN eminent English dramatist, was born at Bardsey Grange, 
seven miles north of Leeds, in 1669, or '70, as appears by 
the register of his baptism there ; hence it seems that the 
date (1672) upon his monument in Westminster Abbey is 
erroneous. Whilst he was very young, he was carried into Ire- 
land by his father,* who had a command in the army there, and who 
afterwards settled in that kingdom, being engaged as steward to 
the Earl of Burlington, whose estates were of very great extent. 
This circumstance seems to have led some persons into the opinion 
that Mr. Congreve was a native of Ireland ; but, without doubt, 
England has a just claim to the honour of his birth. His father 
having thus fixed his residence in Ireland, our young gentleman 
was sent to the great school at Killcenny, where he gave some 
early proofs of a political genius ; and being removed from thence 
to the University of Dublin, he soon became acquainted with all 
the branches of pohtc literature, and distinguished himself by his 
correct taste and his critical knowledge of the classics. A little 
after the Revolution, in the year 1688, his father sent him over to 
England, and placed him as a student in the Middle Temple. But 
the severe study of the law was by no means suited to his 
disposition ; and though he continued for three or four years to 
live in chambers and pass for a Templar, yet his thoughts were 
employed on subjects very remote from the profession for which 

* Congreve's mother (n relationship always ptEasing to asccrtun) was AnDe, 
dauchler of Kit Thomas Fitiherbert, and grand -daughter of Sir Anthony, the 
celebrated judg'. According to a writer in the third series of Notis and Qutrits, and 
in opposition to a note (from Leigh Hunt) in Cunntngbam's recent L\fi, the aboTc 
Anne was not the mother but the grand-molher of Congreve. See also BURKE's 
l^andtd Gtntry. 
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his friends desig:ned him. Classical pursuits still engaged his 
attention ; and the turn of his mind and the nature of his studies 
were soon discovered by his first publication, which, though no 
more than a novel, and a novel very hastily written, was a striking 
proof not only of the vivacity of his wit and the fluency of his 
style, but also of the strength of his judgment. The title of this 
performance was Incognita ; or. Love and Duty ReconcHed. This 
was indeed a very early specimen of his talents, for Congreve was 
not at this time more than seventeen years of age. Not long after 
this, our young author amused himself, during a slow recovery 
from sickness, with writing a comedy called The Old Bachelor, 
which, at the instance of his friends, he consented to bring upon 



the stage. In order to this, he was recommended to Mr. South- 
erne, and his play was submitted to the inspection of Mr. Dryden, 
who generously observed that he had never seen such a first play 
in his life, and that it would be a pity to have it miscarry for want 
of a little assistance in those points which required amendment, 
not on account ol any deficiency of genius or art in the author, 
but purely from his being unacquainted with the stage and the 
town. Accordingly, Dryden revised and corrected it ; and it was 
acted in the year 1693, before a numerous and noble audience. 
The play was admirably performed, and was received with the 
greatest applause ; so that the author's reputation was in a 
r established by his first performance, and he began to be 
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considered as the support of the declining stage and the rising 
genius in dramatic pt)esy. It was this successful play that first 
introduced Congreve to the notice of the celebrated Earl of 
Halifax, who immediately took him under his protection, and 
appointed him one of' the commissioners for licensing hackney- 
coaches ; soon after which he bestowed upon him a place in the 
pipe-office, and gave him likewise a post in the custom-house of 
the value of six hundred pounds a year. These extraordinary 
favours placed our young poet in a state of ease and affluence ; 
and the encouragement which the town had given to his first 
attempt inducing him to exert his genius again in the same way, 
he brought his Double Dealer upon the stage in the ensuing year. 
This play was not so universally applauded as his former per- 
formance ; but, what is perhaps more for the true honour of the 
author, it was very highly commended by the best judges. His 
dedication of it to his great patron, the Earl of Halifax, is not, 
like the generality of those compositions, a mere string of acknow- 
ledgments and praises, but it contains much true and' solid 
criticism, and furnishers an excellent vindication of the play itself 
from some objections which had been urged against it. About 
the close of this year, Congreve distinguished himself by writing a 
pastoral on the death of Queen Mary, which has been much 
admired for its simplicity, elegance, and correctness ; and in the 
following year, 1695, he brought his comedy oi Lave for Love upon 
the stage, at the new theatre in Lincoln's Inn-fields, where it was 
received with universal applause. 

His early acquaintance with the great had secured to him an 
easy and a happy station in life, which freed him from the necessity 
of courting any longer the public favour, though it still left him 
under the obligations of gratitude to his illustrious friends ; and he 
acted in a manner suitable to his situation. He seldom risked the 
character he had obtained, with a view to exalt it ; and he 
never omitted any opportunity of paying his compliments to his 
patrons, in a manner worthy of himself and of them, when events 
of a national or private concern furnished a fit subject for his verse. 

In the latter part of his life, Congreve was very much afflicted 
with the gout ; and at length his constitution was so impaired by this 
disorder, that he felt himself sinking into a gradual decay. In 
this condition he went to Bath for the benefit of the waters, in the 
year 1728, where he had the misfortune to be overturned in his 
chariot ; and from that hour he complained of a pain in his side, 
which was supposed to arise from some inward bruise. Upon his 
return to London, his health declined more and more ; and on the 
19th of January, 1728-9, he breathed his last, at his house in 
Surrey Street, in the Strand. On Sunday, the 26th of the same 
month, his corpse lay in state in the Jerusalem Chamber ; from 
whence it was carried the same evening, with great decency and 
solemnity, into King* Henry the Seventh's Chapel at Westminster, 
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and was interred in the abbey. The pall was supported by the 
Duke of Bridgewater, the Earl of Godolphin, Lord Cobham, Lord 
Wilmington, the Hon. George Berkeley, and Brigadier-General 
Churchill ; and Colonel Congreve followed as chief mourner. 
Some time after, an elegant monument was erected to his memory 
by the Duchess of Marlborough, to whom he bequeathed all his 
property, with the following inscription :—** Mr. William Con- 
greve died Jan. 19, 1728, aged fifty-six [at least 58 or 59], and was 
buried near this place ; to whose most valuable memory this monu- 
ment is set up by Henrietta, Duchess of Marlborough, as a mark 
how dearly she remembers the happiness and honour she 
enjoyed in the sincere friendship of so worthy and honest a man ; 
whose virtue, candour, and wit, gained him the love and esteem 
of the present age, and whose writings will be the admiration of 
the future." Mr. Congreve's manners and conversation were 
extremely engaging, and he not only lived in familiarity with the 
greatest men of his time, but they courted his friendship by render- 
ing him every good office in their power. 

He lived in a state of friendship with Mr. Addison and Sir 
Richard Steele, who testified their personal esteem for him, and 
their high opinion of his writings, upon many occasions ; and he 
was particularly honoured with the respect and applause of Mr. 
Pope, who, it is well known, disdained the thought of paying a 
servile court to any man, and scorned to prostitute his praises. 
The commendations which that poet bestowed on Congreve were 
no more than justice demanded, when he thus expressed himself at 
the close of his postscript to the translation of Homer : — *' Instead 
of endeavouring to raise a vain monument to myself, let me leave 
behind me a memorial of my friendship with one of the most 
valuable men, as well as finest writers of my age and country : 
one who has tried, and knows by his own experience, how hard an 
undertaking it is to do justice to Homer, and one who, I am sure, 
sincerely rejoices with me at the period of my labours. To him, 
therefore, having brought this long work to a conclusion, I desire 
to dedicate it, and to have the honour and satisfaction of placing 
together in this manner the names of Mr. Congreve and of -^. Pope,'* 
The fame of Congreve was not confined to his own country. It was 
spread through every part of Europe by the celebrated Voltaire, who, 
when he was in England, visited our author, and, in his letters on 
the English nation, spoke of him in the most laudatory terms. 

Congreve's works were published in 3 vols. 8vo. ; and they 
have been most elegantly reprinted by Baskerville. 

Richmond^ 186$^ R. V. TAYLOR, B.A, 
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JOHN GOWER. 

John Gower was born at Stittenham, in the parish of Sheriff 
Hutton, in the archdeaconry of Cleveland, about the year 1320 — 
six hundred and forty years after the death of Ccedmon ; when 
Edward the Second was the miserable monarch of England, and 
the brave Robert Bruce, the hero of Bannockbum, was king of 
Scotland. Gower studied law at Lincoln's Inn, and some say that 
he became Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. He possessed 
considerable estates in the counties of Nottingham and Suffolk, 
and was attached to Thomas Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, 
which is said to have caused an alienation between him and 
Geoffrey Chaucer, who was one of the followers of John of Gaunt. 
Chaucer was some eight years younger than Gower, and their 
friendship commenced in early life. Chaucer, indeed, was the 
pupil of Gower, but soon surpassed his teacher. 

When Gower left Yorkshire for London is uncertain ; but in 
1346, when he was about twenty-six years old, we find him wit- 
nessing a deed at Stittenham ; and to remove all doubt as to 
whose the signature really is, an indorsement, in a handwriting 
at least a century later, informs us that it was ** Sir John Gower 
the Poet." 

Leland says, that * * he was of the knightly order ; " an assertion 
which is partly confirmed by the collar of SS round the neck of 
his effigy, mentioned below. Stow, however, remarks: "John 
Gower was no knight, neither had he any garland of ivy and roses, 
but a chaplet of four roses only." Be this as it may, Gower's 
family are said to have been seated at Stittenham from before the 
Norman conquest, but I find no mention of them there in Bawdwen's 
Domesday, 

The date of Gower's death is often given as taking place in 
1402 : this, however, is incorrect. His will (which was first pub- 
lished by GouGH in his Sepulchral Monuments m 1786) was signed 
August 15th, 1408 ; his death took place August 17th, only two 
days after ; and on the 7th of November, in the same year, 
administration of his goods was allowed to Agnes his widow. He 
was buried in the church of St. Mary Overie, in Southwark, to 
which he had been a most liberal benefactor ; and is thus noticed 
by that indefatigable contemporary of Shakespeare, John Stow, 
in his Survey of London : — ** This church was again newly built in 
the reign of Richard H. and King Henry IV. John Gower, 
esquire, a famous poet, was then an especial benefactor to that 
work, and was there buried on the north side of the said church, 
in the chapel of St. John, where he founded a chantry : he lieth 
under a tomb of stone, with his image, also of stone, over him : 
the hair of his head, auburn, long to his shoulders, but curling up, 
and a small forked beard ; on his head a chaplet, like a coronet of 
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four roses ; a habit of purple, damasked down to his feet ; a collar 
of esses gold about his neck ; under his head the likeness of three 
books, which he compiled. The first, named Speculum Meditantis, 
written in French ; 
the second. Vox 
Clamantis, penned 
in Latin ; the third, 
Confessio Antantis, 
written in English, 
and this last is 
I printed. Vox 

Clamantis, with 
his Cronica Tri- 
partita, and other, 
both in Latin and 
French, never 
printed, I have and 
do possess, but 
Specn lutn Meditati' 
tis I never saw, 
though heard 
thereof to be in 
Kent." And he 
then proceeds to 
desc ribe the ' 'three 
virgins crowned," 
Charity, Mercy, 
and Pity, painted 
" on the wall 
where he lieth." 

Gower's Con- 

fessio Amantis was 

finished, as he in- 

Gower'( Monummt forms US himself, 

in 1393 ; when he 

would be about seventy-three years old. In 1399 he became blind, 

like Homer before and Milton after him. 

The Antantis is stated to have been written in consequence of 
a casual meeting with King Richard the Second, whilst rowing on 
the Thames, who invited him into the royal barge, and asked him 
to " book some new thing." It is principally in English octave 
verse, consisting of eight books and a prologue, and contains 
upwards of thirty thousand verses. It was first printed by Caxton, 
in 1483, and was afterwards reprinted in 153;^. 

Stoiesley, 1884. G. MARKHAM TWEDDELL. 
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YORKSHIRE BYWAYS. 

M^^OES any one think that all the primitive simplicity of travel 
%♦ 1 has been done away by railways ? Let hitn try English 
^^^ cross-country lines. In the length of the island the way 
to and from London has been made plain by the rivalry 
of great companies, but variety and adventure and the charm of 
uncertainty linger still in the byways. Such queer little branches 
and loops and odds and ends of railways as one falls among when 
one leaves the great lines and gets into the little eddies and pools 
outside of the rush of the north and south stream ! Here are 
dozens of liliputian lines, each acting as a feeder to one of the 
great ones, and no two in the same interest The wheels seem 
hardly to have turned round before you are greeted with the cry, 
" All change here ! " and you find yourself in another jurisdiction, 
whose interest, it may happen, is to run its trains in the direc- 
tion precisely opposite to that you wish to take. No line runs 
long in any particular direction, but tacks about like a ship 
against an adverse wind. You want to go east, perhaps, and 
have just noticed with pleasure that the afternoon sun is behind 
you, when the train gives a lurch and runs off at a right angle 
to its previous course ; for these roads were made for people to 
jog about from one market-town to another, and no conception 
of the importance of through-travel in the future entered the 
minds of their builders. Then you get out at a junction to take 
another line and to return from your southing, but this line runs 
in another interest, and you are left for an hour or more on a 
lonely moor, until it suits Little Pedlington to send along a 
train and pick you up. 

There is also much pedestrianism mingled with your railway 
traveUing. You hurry along platforms, you clamber over bridges, 
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you Wind through tunnelled passages, and lucky are you if you 
have no luggage. The innocent device of sticking a label on your 
box and expecting you to scramble for it at every junction and 
terminus, is a precious relic of the infancy of railways to be met 
with all over Great Britain. But then all the pleasure of travelling 
is not in sitting in a palace-car on a lightning train with your 
baggage-check in your pocket. That is a feeble enjoyment com- 
pared with the delight of zigzagging about through the pretty 
English country, and being set down at such charming villages. 

On an August morning, before breakfast, I was set down in 
one, and what a lovely place it is ! It has but a single street, in 
the centre of which is a fine old elm, from which the ground rises 
gently to a knoll where stands the church, and not far off, in its 
extensive park, is the manor house, the sun of this little system, 
the centre around which all revolves, the nod of whose master is 
as the decree of a sovereign. Where else save in England can 
one find this idyllic feudalism ? — stifling, perhaps, too much free- 
dom of initiative, driving out, it may be, gdl the active spirits, but 
still charming to the mere looker-on, as recalling the romantic 
inequalities of the past. It is astonishing to see how fresh and 
vigorous these old roots of feudalism are in England. A custom 
may be unjust, oppressive, even freely acknowledged to be so, yet 
the mantle of age shall cover it like a cuirass. It is not until the 
observer becomes aware of this inborn conservatism that he com- 
prehends how the upholders of the existing system of things in 
Great Britain can advocate, without uneasiness, the extension of 
education and the suffrage. 

As we enter this Yorkshire village in the early morning, my 
companion and I are struck with its profound repose. At its one 
inn, the Fauconberg Arms, a thatched cottage in the shadow of the 
elm, we find it is washing day, and we must wait an hour before a 
breakfast of that village stand-by, ham and eggs, can be procured. 

We climb the knoll to the church. '* What a half dead-and- 
alive existence must be that of a country vicar !" remarks my com- 
panion, as we pass the vicarage ; but at the very moment two 
girlish faces look forth through the leaded sash of the Elizabethan 
windows, and the jingle of a piano flashes out a merry negative. 
The church is of the fifteenth century, and dates from the reign of 
Henry VI. It is of Perpendicular Gothic, with a fine octagonal 
tower, and is beautifully decorated with pinnacles, a parapet in 
trefoil and huge gargoyles. The interior, after the blaze of orna- 
ment outside, seems small and plain and simple : there are no 
columns, but the eye is met at once by a low plastered ceiling 
divided into sections by oaken rafters, with strangely carved and 
colored bosses at the intersections. In the chancel, which was 
rebuilt in the last century, are the tombs of the Belasyse family, 
Viscounts and Earls Fauconberg, who have played important parts 
in English history. Their effigies people the chancel, and their 
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massive tombs leave but a narrow way betwixt them to the altar. 
It is a very pretty church, just such as the fifteenth century has 
dotted about all over England ; but this one has another interest 
beyond that which trefoil parapets and knightly effigies bestow. 
The village is Coxwold, the church was Sterne's church, and here, 
amid these tombs, beneath this odd, oppressive ceiling; has Yorick 
often preached. It is the quaint setting of his quaint conceits, 
where it would have been quite in Iceeping, as Gray suggested, for 
him to throw his wig at you at the conclusion of the sermon. 

During the fervent heat of Sterne's first popularity, there 
were those, as Johnson, Walpole, and others, who stood aside and 
declined to share in the general enthusiasm. In modern days we 
have had Mr. Thackeray taking the blackest colours of his palette, 
to paint the portrait of the creator of Trim, Uncle Toby, and 
Old Shandy. The charges of indecency against Sterne cannot be 
defended, even though much of this, like his sentiment, was 
affectation. 

It was during his first London season after the appearance of 
Tristram Shandy, that " the man Sterne " {as Johnson would growl 
out) was presented with this living by Earl Fauconberg. The Rev. 
Lawrence Sterne was then Prebendary of York, and held the two 
livings of Sutton and Stillington, in the vicinity of York. But Sterne, 
as soon as he returned from London, hired a curate to take 
charge of the other livings, 
and settled himself at Cox- 
wold. He did not occupy 
the present vicarage, but a 
house beyond the church, at 
the end of the village — a 
house which he was fond of 
calling " this Shandy Castle 
of mine," and which has 
borne ever since the name 
of Shandy Hall. It is a 
pleasure to look at this 
house, not only for its asso- 
ciations, but because it is 
such a picture in itself. A 
huge structure at one end, 
built of blocks of stone and 
looking solid enough for the 
Romans to have had a hand 
in its construction, serves' 
the double purpose of chim- 
Uwimce sinnt I'^J' ^nd buttrcss : at the 

opposite end rises a heavy 
gable like a battlement, and betwixt the two runs the long low 
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roof of red tiles, beneath which peep forth the casements. Two 
hollies shade the door, and an old pear tree, trained against the 
wall, covers a large portion of the front ; these are the growth of 
later years, but we may fancy something equally pretty in Sterne's 
time, for the house is one of those homely works of man which 
Nature seems to claim as her own, and to begin at once to adorn. 
Within are dark wainscots and low ceilings. 

The perfect repose of Coxwold was not without its soothing 
effect on its erratic and volatile curate. He even settles down into 
domesticity, which we have not been taught to look for in Sterne, 
and sketches in a letter the following pretty interior : — 

COXWOULD, Sept. 21, I761. 

To Lady 

I return to my new habitation, fully determined to write as hard as can 
be, and thank you most cordially, my dear lady, for your letter of congratulation upon 
my Lord Fauconberg's having presented me with the curacy of this place ; though 
your congratulation comes somewhat of the latest, as I have been possessed of it some 
time, I hope I have been of some service to his lordship, and he has sufficiently 
requited me. 'Tis seventy guineas a year in my pocket, though worth a hundred, but 
it obliges me to have a curate to officiate at Sutton and Stillin^ton. 'Tis within a 
mile of his lordship's seat and park. 'Tis a very agreeable ride out in the chaise I 
purchased for my wife* Lyd has a poney which she delights in. Whilst they take 
these diversions I am scribbling away at my Tristram, - These two volumes are, I 
think, the best I shall write as long as I live ; 'tis, in fact, my hobby-horse ; and so 
much am I delighted with my Uncle Tooy's imaginary character that I am become an 
enthusiast. My Lydia helps to copy for me, and my wife knits and listens as I read 
her chapters, etc. 

Years after this he writes from Coxwold to his friend Arthur 
Lee, of Virgina : — 

I am happy as a prince at Coxwould, and I wish you could see in how princely a 
manner I live. 'Tis a land of plenty : I sit alone down to venison, Bsh. and wild 
fowl, or a couple of fowls or ducks, with curds, strawberries and cream, and all the 
simple plenty which a rich valley (under Hamilton Hills) can produce, with a clean 
cloth on my table, and a bottle of wine on my right hand to drink your health. I 
have a hundred hens and chickens about my yard, and not a parishioner catches a 
hare or a rabbit or a trout, but he brings it as an offering to me. I am in high spirits. 
Care never enters this cottage. I take the air every day in my post-chaise with the 
two long-tailed horses : they turn out good ones, etc. 

In looking over the record of Sterne's wild, disheartening life, 
it is mostly from Coxwold that we get gleams of a better self. 
Who might not be bettered in such a calm retreat, sheltered 
beneath this rambling roof, in the presence of this church, ever 
speaking, by fretted pinnacle and airy tower, of the pious aspira- 
tions of the past ? This good deed of Earl Fauconberg*s should 
ever be remembered. 

From Shandy Hall we return through the village to Newburgh 
Park, the seat of the lord of the manor — a fine old house, whose 
composite style tells of the many generations which have lived here, 
rebuilding, restoring, enlarging, until the result is an incongruous 
mass which would be absurd as the thought of one man, but is full 
of interest as the thought of many. The original building was a 
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Priory, and some portions of the exterior still retain a conventual 
air. The Priory was founded in 1 145 by that crusadin|f lord and 
faithful servant of the Church, Roger de Mowbray, who established 
no less than thirty-five religious houses in Yorkshire. As a Priory, 
its name has been perpetuated by one of its Canons, William of 
Newburgh, the historian, and as a family seat it is distinguished as 
having been the residence of the Belasyse family, who have 
occupied conspicuous positions, and one of whom married Mary 
Cromwell, the daughter of the Protector. 




Shuidr Hall. 

By the courtesy of the family, we were allowed to be shown 
over the house by the housekeeper. Of course the Cromwell relics 
were the first objects to be sought for — a sword, a saddle and 
holsters with huge pistols, two portraits of Mary Cromwell — one 
by Sir Peter Lely — both bearing a strong resemblance to the 
Protector — a resemblance which Dean Swift noticed when he met 
her at the christening of Will Frankland's child, to which she was 
godmother, and Burnet represents her as having much of her 
father's strength of character. Burnet says, " She was a wise and 
worthy woman, more likely to have maintained the post (of Pro- 
tector) than either of her brothers ; according to a saying that went 
of her, that those who wore breeches deserved petticoats better, 
but if those in petticoats had been in breeches they could have 
held faster." 
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In an upper part of the house, our guide leads us with an air 
of mystery to a mass of brickwork, and, laying her hand upon it, 
says, ** Here are concealed the bones of Cromwell \" I confess I 
was startled, for I believed his bones to have mouldered into dust 
at the foot of the gallows at Tyburn, and I was now first made 
acquainted with a tradition which whispers that the Protector's 
daughter found means to secure her father's remains when torn 
from the grave by order of Parliament, and to conceal them here. 

It was a pleasure to escape from this melancholy spot to the 
cheerful gallery, decorated in white and gold, out of which the 
guest-rooms open. Here are the family 'portraits, among them the 
two of Mary Cromwell already mentioned. Many pieces of tapestry 
adorn the various rooms, some of which were presented to Crom- 
well's son-in-law by Cardinal Mazarin. The staircase is brilliant 
with old china, carefully collected and arranged in glass cases by 
the present possessor of the estate. As I remarked of the exterior, 
so it is with the interior : its charm is in this mingling of the old 
and the new — the modern mania for old china, for instance, side by 
side with the fading tapestries of bygone days — and the whole 
offering an epitome of the varied tastes and pursuits of a long line 
of occupants. In the library is a masterpiece by Gainsborough, 
a portrait of Lady Anne Belasyse, the last Earl Fauconberg's 
daughter, who married Sir George Wombwell. She is standing 
dressed in pale yellow, the arms and hands most exquisitely drawn, 
and the whole picture full of such grace, light and elegance that one 
would gladly linger in its presence. 

It is natural, after visiting such a house to inquire whose home, 
it has been. I find that on the dissolution of the monasteries 
Newburgh Priory was granted to Anthony Bellasis, Esq., LL.D., 
master in Chancery, whose family boasted of an uninterrupted 
descent from Belasius, a commander in the army of the Conqueror. 
In the time of Charles I. the representative of the family was Sir 
Thomas Belasyse, whom Charles created Viscount Fauconberg. 
He sided ardently with the king in the civil war, took part in the 
battle at Marston Moor, and after that disastrous defeat of the 
Royalists he fled with the Duke of Newcastle to the Continent. 

But Thomas, his grandson and successor, played the most con- 
spicuous part of any of the family. Abandoning the Royalist 
opinions of his predecessors, he began his career by marrying Mary 
Cromwell. In this alliance each party sought, without doubt, its 
own advantage, but cordiality was not long maintained. Faucon- 
berg was gifted with that keen foreknowledge of a change in the 
wind of favour of which Talleyrand in this century has furnished so 
striking an instance. He soon saw that the Protectorate would 
not last, and began to. look about for the rising, sun.. But before 
things had come to this pass, Cromwell, hearing that Louis XlV. 
and Cardinal Mazarin were at Calais on their way to the siege of 

s 
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Dunkirk, sent his son-in-law to compliment them. The ambassa- 
dor returned with much fine tapestry for the Protector and himself, 
some of which may still be seen at Newburgh Park. Cromwell, in 
return, sent the Cardinal the prosaic but valuable gift of six cases 
of pure Cornwall tin. 

Under Charles II. we find Fauconberg in high favour, in spite 
of his marriage, and he is sent ambassador to Venice and the 
Princes of Italy. During the reign of James II., he was in retire- 
ment, but on the accession of William and Mary he re-appears, and 
is made an Earl. But there is one shadow on his success : Mary 
Cromwell brought him no children, and thus the earldom expired 
with him. 

In 1756, the earldom was revived in the person of Sir Thomas 
Belasyse, fourth Viscount Fauconberg ; and it was his son and 
successor, Henry, who bestowed the living of Coxwold upon 
Sterne. This Earl dying without male heirs, the earldom for the 
second time became extinct, and Newburgh Park passed to the 
Wombwell family by the marriage of the Earl's daughter, Lady 
Anne, to Sir George Orby Wombwell, grandfather of the present 
baronet. 

A pretty, undulating country stretches away from Newburgh 
Park to the Hambleton Hills, whose soft outlines bound the horizon. 
In the middle distance rise the ruins of Byland Abbey — ** Abbey of 
the Beautiful Land," if we may accept its fanciful derivation from 
Bella Landa — not more fanciful than the punning motto of the 
Belasyse family, ** Bonne et belle assey " (Belasyse). ** Gerald, the 
Abbot, with twelve Monks from Furness, in Lancashire, having 
been disturbed by the incursions of the Scots, fled to York, and 
afterwards was entertained some time at the Castle of Thirsk by 
Roger de Mowbray, who gave him the church and town of Byland, 
near which the Abbot and Monks founded a monastery and a noble 
church, about the year 1177, which flourished till the general 
dissolution. It was surrendered in the year 1540, by the last Abbot 
and twenty-four Monks, when its yearly revenues aiAounted to 
JQ22S 9s, 4d." The ruins are very extensive, but not in good 
preservation. Their interest is in what they suggest of former 
splendour, rather than in what they now are. The west front is the 
best portion left ; its three doorways are all different — one a trefoil, 
one pointed and one a round arch. Above them is a range of 
lancet arches, and over these was a magnificent circular window, 
of which but a fragment of the outer circle remains. 

A few miles walk over the Hambleton Hills and across the 
heathery moors, brings us to the ruins of Rievaulx Abbey, among 
the most beautiful in England. Since the days of railways, so 
many fine ruins have been made accessible to travellers, that 
Rievaulx, which is off the great lines of travel, is seldom visited ; 
but the splendour of its remains and the beauty of its situation 
amply repay any amount of zig-zagging to reach it. The choir is 
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Early English, of which it is one of the best examples. The fine 
arch, seventy-five feet high, connecting the nave and transept, 
divides the attention with the tiers of lancet windows, the clustered 
columns and the arches of the clerestory. All the decorative details 
are in a state of preservation not often found in these ruined abbeys; 
the foliage and mouldings and curious toothed and nail-head orna- 
ments have escaped the hand of the iconoclast, and delight the eye 
with their clear-cut lines. 

The abbey is situated in a deep dell in the valley of the Rye, at 
the intersection of three other dales, each bringing its rivulet to the 
Rye. The Hambleton Hills, wooded to their tops, enclose it on 
every side, and it is reached by roads so circuitous that they have 
passed into a proverb which might serve as a motto for a Circum- 
locution Office : ** To go round about Rievaulx to seek old 
Byland." 

What a scene of ecclesiastical pomp and power must Yorkshire 
have presented ! — a scene to which no parallel could probably be 
found in the present day. ** Through the storms of war and con- 
quest the abbeys of the Middle Ages," says Froude, ** floated like 
the ark upon the waves of the Flood, inviolate in the midst of 
violence through the awful reverence which surrounded them." 
But many generations before the Reformation, to borrow the 
expression of the same writer, the life-tree of monasticism had 
ceased to blossom and bear fruit. *^ Faith had sunk into supersti- 
tion ; duty had died into routine ; and the monks, whose technical 
discipline was forgotten, and who were set free by their position 
from the discipline of ordinary duty, had travelled swiftly on the 
down-hill road of human corruption." 

On the hillside, in Duncombe Park, above the abbey, extends 
the fair terrace of emerald turf which was made by Thomas Dun- 
combe, Esq., in 1758 — a rare legacy to his successors. It is half 
a mile in length, and the views it commands of Ryedale, the abbey, 
and the distant wolds and moors, are celebrated for their variety 
and beauty. They are the delight of landscape-painters, and have 
been sketched by Turner. 

The villages of Rievaulx and Helmsley, with their ruins of 
Abbey and Castle, are included within the forty-six thousand acres 
belonging to Lord Feversham. Helmsley Castle dates from the 
twelfth century, and passed from the Earls of Rutland to the first 
Duchess of Buckingham. It was at the siege of this castle, which 
was held by a Royalist garrison, that Lord Fairfax, the Parliamen- 
tary General, was so severely wounded that his life was long despaired 
of. The castle held out a long time, but finally surrendered, and 
was dismantled by order of Parliament. Some years after, by a 
sort of poetic justice, it was presented to Fairfax by Parliament, 
at the same time with York House, in the Strand, in lieu of a 
pension of four thousand pounds a year, which had been several 
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times voted, but never paid, The General gave it to his daughter as a 
dowry on her marri- 
age with the young 
Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and thus the 
property reverted to 
its rightful owner. 
The most important 
portions of the 
castleremainingare 
the imposing keep, 
rising to the height 
of ninety-five feet, 
and a building in 
tlie inner court, 
Elizabethan in style, 
which appears to 
have been restored 
by the Bucking- 
hams, and is de- 
corated with the 
Villiers arms. 
Hdmii^y C«ii<. Buckingham (the 

second duke) was 
frequently at Helmsley, and this is thought to have been his 
banqueting hall. The inner court is now laid out as a croquet- 
ground, and the Helmsley Croquet Club indulge in tea and gossip 
in the hall of the profligate duke. 

After the death of Buckingham, Helmsley Castle was sold to 
Sir Charles Duncombe, Secretary to the Treasury under James II. 
Helmsley, once proud BucldnEham's delight. 
Slid to a scrivener and a city knight. 
says Pope. Helmsley has remained ever since in the possession of 
the Duncombes, who in 1826 were made Barons Feversham, and in 
1868 they became Earls. 

The weather did not permit of a visit to Lord Feversham's 
superb seat, and 1 was obliged to content myself with the village of 
Helmsley, which is completely overshadowed bythe great estate of 
which it forms a minimum portion. Everywhere you feel that what 
his lordship would think of it must be the question preliminary to 
all action. 

The market-place is picturesque, and such houses in "black 
and white " as remain are carefully preserved ; the ancient 
medieval cross maintains its position ; and to represent the pre- 
sent day there is a statue of the late Lord Feversham under a 
Gothic canopy designed by the late Sir Gilbert Scott. The statue, 
by Noble, is so much too large for this canopy that the effect 
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is positively ludicrous. The white marble of the statue contrasts 
sharply with the cool grey stone of its setting, while the peer's 
robes gush out at every interstice like foam from a tankard. 

When Cowper, by the sudden death of Mr. Unwin, was 
obliged to remove from Huntingdon, among other places Helmsley 
was suggested to him. How ditferent would have been the scener}' 
of " The Tusk" had it been written at Helmsley ! We might even 
question whether it would have been written at all. Might not 
these grim and gloomy ruins have confirmed that melancholy 
which the peaceful rural scenes of Olney and of Weston mitigated 
and soothed ? 

With these pleasing speculations to occupy our minds while 
waiting at the junction, we again trust ourselves to the Daedalian 
labyrinth of the railways ; and by advancing north, north>east, 
north again, north-west, and south by west, we eventually reach 
our destination, due west from the point of departure. 

( From Lippincotls Magasinc. ALFRED S. GiBBS. 
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SIR JAMES FALSHAW, BART. 

^ AMES FALSHAW was born on list March, 1810, at 161, 
-^U- East Street, Bank, Leeds, the house now occupied by Dr. 
\_y Heald. The house has a bay window, and is opposite to 
the narrow path leading down to the water-side and to the 
Suspension Bridge. His father, Mr. William Falshaw, was a 
wool-stapler, and had his place of business in Alfred Street, Boar 
Lane. He was born in Cross Parish, Briggate, at the shop now 
occupied by Mr. Myers, butcher, where his father carried on the 
business of a butcher, and held a lease of fifty years on those 
premises. Sir James Falshaw's great-grandfather was a yeoman 
farmer at Coverham, in Coverdale. Sir James's mother was the 
daughter of James Shaw, umbrella manufacturer, who had a 
shop in St. John's Street, top of Briggate. He came from Stain- 
land, near Halifax, and was brother to John Shaw, the founder of 
the firm of manufacturers there, now known as John Shaw and 
Sons, Brook Royd Mills, of which Thomas Shaw, M.P. for 
Halifax, is now the principal partner. John Shaw had four 
brothers, Eli, James, Samuel, and Thomas, the last being the 
eldest and grandfather to Mr. Joseph Shaw, of 34, Woodhouse Lane, 
and formerly of 4, Lowerhead Row, who recollects his grandfather 
being asked on one occasion where the family of Shaws originally 
came from, to which he replied, " from Scotland." If this be so, 
it proves that Sir James Falshaw, Bart., had a little Scotch blood 
in him. James Falshaw wa.s educated with the late Jonathan 
Lockwood, at his then celebrated school in Brunswick Terrace, 
and sat on the same bench with John Hawkshaw, who, like him- 
self, in after days developed such atalent for engineering, and received 
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national recc^nition for the same. The boy early showed a genius 
for mechanics, and his parents recognising this put him apprentice 
to Mr. Joseph Cusworth, architect and surveyor, Albion Court. 
Here he soon acquired a reputation for invention and a talent for 
engineering, and at the end of his apprenticeship he went into 
the office of Messrs. G. Leather and Sons, of Leeds, civil engin- 
eers, who were at that time engaged in constructing harbours in 
different parts of the country. It was, however, as a railway 
engineer that he won his name and fortune. The railway mania 
which was to cover the country with a network of iron highways 
was just in progress when Falshaw, now 33 years of age, began 
business on his own account as a railway engineer and contractor, 
and achieved considerable success. He had two years before this 
married, in 1 841 , a daughter of Mr. Thomas Morkell, of Astley. She 
died in 1864. He lived then at the house now No. 11, Coburg Street, 
near Brunswick Chapel. A tempting offer soon came to him, 
through Messrs. Leather's recommendation, to join the staff of 
Robert Stephenson, the great Railway King, who was just com- 
mencing the Lancaster and Carlisle Railway— an important part 
of what is now the London and North Western main line between 
London and Scotland. The gradients were steep, the difficulties 
considerable ; and the experience he gained there under so admir- 
able a master stood him afterwards in good stead when he essayed 
even more difficult constructive feats. This engagement brought 
him into contact with the eminent firm of Messrs. Brassey and 
Mackenzie (of which he became a partner), and with the first well- 
known engineer and contractor he maintained a life-long friendship. 
Under the auspices of that firm James Falshaw took a leading part 
in constructing large portions of the Caledonian and Scottish 
Central railways, and later on he had much to do with the engin- 
eering and construction of the Highland Railway, between Perth 
and Inverness, which was considered at the time a very formid- 
alDle task. It is said he also had somewhat to do in the making of 
the Leeds and Selby line. In 1858 Falshaw settled in Edinburgh, 
and soon evinced a keen interest in the affairs of the Scottish 
capital. In 1861 he was returned as Councillor for St. Luke's 
Ward, and three years later was elected a Bailie. He continued 
to be a Councillor and magistrate till 1867. He then retired, but 
re-entered the Council in 1872. In 1874, on the retirement of Mr. 
James Cowan, who became Member for the city, he became Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, an office he discharged with much accept- 
ance till 1884. His term of office was marked by many improve- 
ments, which greatly added to the appearance of the city. In 1876 
the Queen paid a memorable visit to Edinburgh to inaugurate the 
noble equestrian monument erected in Charlotte Square to the memory 
of the late Prince Consort. It was in connection with this notable 
event that Sir James Falshaw obtained his baronetcy. He also 
filled the honourable office of Master of the Merchant Company. 
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Sir James was for many years connected with the North British 
Railway Company, and in 1881 was elected deputy-chairman, and 
on the death of Mr. Sterling, of Kippendavie, the important 
position of chairman was offered to and accepted by him. He held 
the office till 1887, when, on account of ill-health, he resigned it, 
being succeeded by the Marquis of Tweedale. In 1871 he again 
married — a daughter of Mr. Thomas Gibbs, of Spring Bank, Upper 
Norwood. This lady died last January, leaving no issue. In 
politics Sir James was a Conservative, in his religious sympathies 
a Wesleyan Methodist. He died, after a month's illness, on 
June 14th, 1889, at his residence, 14, Belgrave Crescent, at the 
age of 79. He had all the hard-headed qualities usually ascribed 
to a Yorkshireman. He was a man of indomitable energy and 
firm purpose. The white rose of his crest was a fitting symbol 
of a life of sterling integrity, and his motto, ** In officio impavidus ** 
(fearless in office), a very pithy way of expressing his conduct in 
public life. His portrait, subscribed for by representative citizens, 
hangs in the City Council Chamber, an interesting record of one 
who, though not a Scotchman, did much for Scotland and for the 
capital of his adopted country. 

Leeds, July, 1889. T. LONDON, F.R.H.S. 



LORD LAWRENCE. 



On June 27th, 1879, there passed away from our midst one 
whose name will ever be inseparably connected with the history of 
British India. Englishmen of all parties and natives of all creeds 
will truly mourn the loss of John Lawrence of the Punjab. The 
son of 4 soldier who had gained distinction in India, Lord Law- 
rence's thoughts as a boy were turned to the East, where two of 
his brothers were then serving. At the early age of 16 he carried 
off the chief prizes at Haileybury, and in 1827 entered upon his 
career as a civil servant of the Honourable East India Company. 
The early years of his service were passed in magisterial and 
revenue duties in the North-West Provinces, and there he laid the 
foundation of that deep insight into the condition of the peasantry of 
India which enabled him in after years to complete so satisfactorily 
the settlement of our newly-acquired province of the Punjab. 
As a political officer he accompanied Sir Henry Hardinge during 
the first Sikh war, and on the conclusion of peace was appointed 
Commissioner of the ceded territory within the Sutlej. His 
administrative abilities now found ample scope, and the district 
intrusted to his charge, though peopled with Sikhs against whom 
he had but lately been warring, and with whom it was evident we 
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should soon be once more engaged, speedily became as tranquil as 
any in our Empire. Under his guidance a brigade of local troops 
was recruited from the peasants themselves, and when the second 
Sikh war broke out, these men showed themselves Worthy of the 
confidence John Lawrence had placed in them by loyally acting 
against their own countrj'men. In the interim between the first and 
second Sikh wars, Lord 
Lawrence on more than 
one occasion acted as 
Resident at the Court 
of Lahore, and on the 
annexation of the Punjab 
he, together with his 
brother, the late Sir 
Henry Lawrence, and Mr. 
Mansel, was appointed a 
member of the Board of 
Administration selected 
to rule over the kingdom 
of Runjeet Singh. The 
Punjab at that time was 
in a most deplorable 
condition. The Sikhs, 
the dominant race, were 
a purely military people, 
Lord Lawrence. who despised and trod 

-<'A under foot the more 

peaceful of their fellow-subjects. The province was overrun 
with disbanded soldiery clamouring for arrears of pay, or endea- 
vouring to carry out the system, permitted by their late monarch, of 
extracting from the Mahomedans of the country a livelihood for 
themselves. The exactions of subordinate officers had been carried 
on practically unchecked for generations. Tyranny was rife, and 
misery the normal condition of the people. Mr. Lawrence stepped 
in as champion of the oppressed. The barbarous laws which the 
Sikh chiefs enforced at their pleasure were abolished, and the Indian 
Criminal Code promptly introduced. A survey of the country for 
revenue purposes was thoroughly carried out, and the land settled 
on a fair and equable basis. A local police force was established, 
many of the old disbanded soldiery being re-enrolled in its ranks, 
and the Punjab Irregular Force for the protection of our North- 
West Frontier was incorporated with the local regiments raised 
by John Lawrence when Chief Commissioner of the Cis-Sutlej 
States. The force as then constituted comprised five regiments 
of cavalry, four regiments of Sikh and six of Punjab infantry, the 
Corps of Guides, and five batteries of artillery ; and it was prac- 
tically under the immediate orders of the Board of Administration, 
who were responsible for its pay, equipment, and discipline. Of 
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the unfortunate disagreement between the brothers it boots us not 
to speak. Sir Henry was removed to Rajpootana, and John 
remained Chief Commissioner of the Punjab. Possessed of an 
iron frame, of indomitable courage, unbending will, and untiring 
energy, John Lawrence visited every part of his kingdom, which 
covered an area of upwards of 50,000 square miles. The border 
tribes who, under the Sikh r^gime^ were wont to descend from their 
mountain fastnesses and ravage the whole land between the Suli- 
man range and the Indus, were made to feel that their reign of 
blood was over. They were permitted to trade with us as of yore, 
but the incursion of armed bands was promptly repelled by force. 
The headmen of the clans were summoned to conferences with the 
Chief Commissioner and invited to settle in our districts. In a few 
years the Trans-Indus border changed its character. When John 
Lawrence took over charge no traveller dare move unless accom- 
panied by a considerable escort. Now the frontier highway is as 
safe as the Bath road. The disarmament of the Punjab — a step 
forced on us by the lawless nature of its inhabitants — was carried 
out with much tact and firmness, owing mainly to the judicious 
orders issued to his subordinates by Lawrence. 

On the outbreak of the Mutiny all eyes turned to the Punjab, 
our latest acquisition. Peopled by a race naturally warlike, who 
hated every dynasty except their own, who regarded the British as 
the worst because the most powerful of usurpers, and who looked 
upon us as the gaolers of their sovereign, it would have been a 
matter for small surprise had the Sikhs taken advantage of the 
Mutiny to rise against us. The crisis called forth the magnificent 
administrative abilities of Sir John Lawrence. He knew his 
subordinates were, like himself, men of iron, and he trusted them. 
Right loyally did they stand by their chief. The Sikhs likewise 
knew and trusted him. Chieftain after chieftain personally tendered 
his allegiance and offered the use of his own contingent. The 
offers were accepted, and names which now have become familiar as 
furnishing detachments during the Afghan War then first came into 
note as swarming down to our aid at Delhi. The Punjab Irregular 
Force was doubled ; its gallant commander, Neville Chamberlain, 
hurried down to the army in the field ; and Lawrence set his whole 
energies to work to draw from the military population of the Punjab 
an army which should subdue the faithless Sepoys from Oude. He 
proved himself a true general, for he detected generalship in others, 
and he shunned no responsibility. Reference to higher authority 
was impossible, and though he had no more authority to grant 
commissions than he had to create bishoprics, he deemed the 
emergency so great as to admit of any stretch of authority. Major 
Nicholson, the district officer of Bunnoo, was made a Brigadier- 
General, and as such took precedence of men who held Her 
Majesty's commission as colonels. It speaks well for the discipline 
of the army that such a step passed unchallenged, but it speaks 
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Volumes for the character of Lawrence that he dared to undertake 
it. By holding the Punjab in his iron grip, by diverting every 
available soldier to Delhi, by mercilessly stamping out rebellion 
wherever it reared its demon head, Sir John Lawrence enabled 
Archdale Wilson to storm the capital of the Great Mogul before a 
single reinforcement reached him from England. With the fall of 
Delhi the hopes of the mutineers were extinguished. Our power 
in India was re-asserted and the pacification, not the subjugation, of 
the country became the task for its rulers. For his share in sup- 
pressing the Mutiny Sir John Lawrence was created a Baronet and 
a Grand Cross of the Bath. But forty continuous years of active 
service fully entitled the Saviour of India to a rest, and at the close 
of the Mutiny he gladly handed over the Punjab to one of his most 
trusted lieutenants, and retired to his well-earned pension in 
England. He was immediately elected to the Indian Council at 
home, where his large and varied experience, his cool judgment, 
and firmness of purpose were soon felt. Five years later, during 
a serious embroilment with one of the most powerful of our border 
clans, Lord Elgin, the Viceroy of India, succumbed to disease, and 
with a commendable promptitude Sir John Lawrence undertook the 
onerous duties which fell to his successor. His career as Viceroy 
was marked by no startling episodes. The Umbeyla war was at an 
end when he landed in India, and, with the exception of the 
Bhootan and Hazara expeditions, his tenure of office was of un- 
broken peace. His one endeavour was to ameliorate the condition 
of the Indian poor, and to lighten as far as possible the burden of 
taxation which falls so heavily on them. In this he was but partially 
successful. His relations with foreign States have recently been 
much criticized, and his policy of "masterly inactivity'* is by many 
considered the main cause of the recent Afghan war. In 1868 his 
term of office expired, and he returned home. He was rewarded 
with a peerage, and, mindful of his past career, he chose as his 
title ** Lawrence of the Punjab," and as his supporters an officer of 
the Corps of Guides and a Sikh Irregular Cavalry officer, with the 
appropriate motto, ** Be ready." 

As a Peer, Lord Lawrence took an active part in all debates on 
Indian politics, and though latterly much enfeebled in health, and 
suffering from a partial loss of sight, his interest in Indian matters 
was no whit diminished. He died in harness ; last Thursday week 
he spoke in the House of Lords during the debate on Indian finance, 
condemned the remission of the cotton duties, and warned Govern- 
ment of the danger of reducing our armies in India. Lord 
Lawrence's career is one on which Englishmen may look with 
pardonable pride. He not only helped to build, but he was one of 
the saviours of our Indian Empire. 

From The Times, 
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RICHARD PEACOCK, C.E., M.P. 

Richard Peacock was a remarkable man. His personality 
and his career are typical in many respects of other successful men 
of business of the county in which he spent the greater portion of 
his life, and of the county of which he was a native. Starting in 
life with no great advantages either of education or of position, he 
was enabled, by his practical ability and force of character, to 
carve his way in the world, and win for himself a great position 
as an employer of labour and a director of industry. Mr. 
Peacock was born in the quiet but picturesque village of Swale- 
dale, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, in the year 1820. He was 
the seventh son of the late Mr. Ralph Peacock, of Bank House, 
Swaledale, by his marriage with Dorothy, daughter of Mr. John 
Robinson, also of Swaledale. Ralph Peacock was a man of religious 
conviction, and of an industrious mode of life. He was a lead 
miner by trade, and was in his way a genius, but, we are told, the 
opportunities for the exercise of his abilities were not so important 
as they were numerous in that remote place at that period. By 
dint of industry and perseverance, he had worked himself up to 
the position of foreman or superintendent of several mines in the 
neighbourhood, and was much respected. 

In the year 1825 the Stockton and Darlington line was opened, 
and one of Richard Peacock's earliest recollections, although he 
was then but five years of age, was the paying of a visit, with his 
father, to Darlington, to see the locomotive at work on the 
wonderful railway. This visit to Darlington brought forth results 
which had considerable influence on Richard Peacock's future 
career. Ralph Peacock was stirred with new promptings and 
aspirations by what he saw. He had for a long time looked 
beyond the quiet and serenity of Swaledale with an instructed 
observation that filled him with yearnings to quit his native vale, 
but there were so many ties to bind him to the spot, especially his 
devoted attachment to the small religious community of which he 
was a leader, that it was not until George Stephenson's locomotive 
had shown him fresh possibilities of useful action that he could 
screw up his courage to the departing point. 

In the year 1830 the alluring power of the locomotive, which 
had been steadily making itself felt in the breast of Ralph Peacock 
since his memorable visit to Darlington five years previously, had 
its effect. He made his leap into the outer world, and was 
selected by Messrs. Walker and Burgess as assistant superin- 
tendent in the construction of the Leeds tunnel on the Leeds and 
Selby railway. The appointment caused Ralph Peacock and his 
family to remove from Swaledale to Leeds, and in the latter town 
they continued to reside for some years. After the Leeds and 
Selby line (now part of the North Eastern system) was finished, 
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the company recognised Ralph Peacock's faithful service and 
ability by placing him in a responsible position in connection with 
their Leeds station, and, ultimately, when he became too old for 
active employment, they pensioned him off. 

The change from the pastoral district of Swaledale to the 
industrial town of Leeds, with its crowded streets and smoking 
chimneys, was a great one. Richard Peacock continued his 
education at the Leeds Grammar School, and there he no doubt 
acquired the solid foundations of a liberal education ; but, as time 
went on, and railway enterprise extended with such marvellous 
rapidity, he grew anxious to be allowed to take some part in the 
movement. Whenever he could spare time from his lessons, he 
would visit the tunnel where his father was working and watch the 
operations in progress ; and at night nothing would please him so 
much as to have a chat with his father whilst helping him in some 
mechanical work. The father gave him every encouragement, 
and not only took the lad to see the Stockton and Darlington line, 
but also to view the Railway made between Liverpool and Man- 
chester. In 1 830 those were the only two railways of importance in 
operation. Richard Peacock left school in 1834, at the age of 14, 
and his father apprenticed him to the famous firm of Fenton, 
Murray, and Jackson, the engineers, who were at that time making 
locomotives for the Liverpool and Manchester and Leeds and 
Selby railways, and were largely employed in the building of steam 
engines of every class, as well as in the making of hydraulic 
machinery and pumps, Richard Peacock soon made his way into 
favour. He had an intense liking for his work, and in all that he 
undertook he displayed zeal, conscientiousness, and ability. He 
remained in these works until 1838, getting an insight into every 
branch of the business, but devoting himself more particularly to 
locomotive work. In 1838 the opportunity for improving his 
position and gaining additional knowledge occurred. The Leeds 
and Selby line had been opened a few years, but from the first the 
locomotive department had been mismanaged. Several managers 
had been tried, and from one cause or another had failed to secure 
the confidence of the directors. Richard Peacock was well 
acquainted with all that was going on from the fact of his being 
constantly about either on business or to see his father. His 
movements had attracted the attention of the directors and of Mr. 
Peter Clark, the general manager of the line. Mr. Clark engaged 
him in conversation from time to time, and was thus able to form 
his own conclusions regarding his ability. This led to an offer of 
the post of locomotive superintendent being made to Mr. Peacock. 
He held this position, with credit to himself and advantage to the 
company, until an amalgamation was effected betw^een the Leeds 
and Selby and York and North Midland Railways, in 1840. 

In 1 84 1 Mr. Peacock reached an important turning point in 
his career. The Manchester and Sheffield Railway was nearing 
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completion, and at the suggestion of his friends in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire he applied for the position of locomotive superintendent 
on that line. He made application, forwarded testimonials, 
awaited the result, and had the satisfaction of receiving the 
appointment even without an interview. He went down to Man- 
chester and entered upon his new duties immediately after receiving 
the intimation of his appointment, arriving on the scene a week 
before the first locomotive was to be delivered. For fourteen years 
he continued to fill this position of ever-increasing responsibility, 
and won for himself a name and a fame amongst the engineers 
of the day. The first workshops of the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway, consisted of a series of wooden sheds erected 
at Newton Moor, near Hyde. Here for a time all the work in 
connection with the locomotive department continued to be done, 
until the necessity of extension and removal forced itself upon the 
company, and they began to look about for a favourable spot upon 
which to build permanent works. The selection of a site was left 
to Mr. Peacock, and his decision was one which has proved to be of 
momentous importance to the district. He decided upon appro- 
priating to the purposes of his department the first piece of level 
ground available outside Manchester which was in proximity to 
the railway. The nearest point he found to be Gorton, and at this 
place accordingly the new depot was subsequently erected, from 
Mr. Peacock's designs. 

In 1846 Gorton had only about 2,000 inhabitants, who were 
principally engaged in the hat trade, a branch of industry which 
somehow seems to have been transported bodily to the neighbouring 
township of Denton. The population of Openshaw was then but a 
few hundreds, and, if proof were needed of the rapid industrial 
development of Gorton and Openshaw since that time, it is found 
abundantly in the fact that at the present day the population of the 
townships mentioned is close upon 60,000, whilst instead of the large 
tracts of fields and meadows we find huge works and clustering 
dwellings of the people. Mr. Peacock was not only satisfied him- 
self of the suitability of Gorton for the establishing of great 
industrial works, but, according to his own public statement, he 
sought to bring others to his way of thinking. This, perhaps, was 
not the most difficult thing to accomplish, seeing that the locality 
possessed the double advantage of convenient railway and canal 
accommodation. It was at his suggestion that Mr. John Ashbury 
put up his carriage and wagon works in Openshaw, Mr. Peacock 
laying the first stone ; and it was also by his advice that the late 
Sir Joseph Whitworth was led to build the present famous gun 
works and mechanical tool works at Openshaw. It was Mr. 
Peacock who counselled the Midland Railway Company to erect 
their locomotive shed at Gorton and Openshaw, he himself buying 
the land for them. It will thus be seen that Mr. Peacock has not 
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misappropriately been called the founder of the trade and prosperity 
of Gorton and Openshaw. During the 14 years that Mr. Peacock 
held the post of locomotive superintendent of the Manchester, 
Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway, he was not insensible to the 
active progress that was being made in social and political matters, 
and he always evinced a healthy sympathy with any movement that 
had for its object the improvement of the condition of the people. 
What his views were he told in the speech he made in reply to the 
requisition of over 5,000 people, presented to him on the 13th June, 
1885, asking him to become a candidate for the newly-formed Gorton 
Parliamentary Division. In the busy years from 1841 to 1854 
Mr. Peacock had other things to occupy his mind than politics, 
and so, while never fully relinquishing his interest or assistance 
in political matters, he gave the best of his skill and energy to the 
fulfilment of his business duties. Early and late he was found to 
be at his post at the locomotive shops, seeing to every detail of the 
operatives, and coping with his growing responsibilities in a 
manner that earned for him the full confidence and trust of his 
employers. Year by year extensions of line were made and traffic 
was increased, but Mr. Peacock's engines were always equal to the 
demands made upon them, and as far as he was concerned there 
was ** smooth running " all round. Of this period of active devo- 
tion to business there is little more to be said. The position and 
influence of Mr. Peacock were recognised in many ways, but he 
was too much absorbed in his work to take any part in public 
affairs. In 1849 he was made a member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, and was one of the founders of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers. These incidents may be considered as 
direct testimony to his continued advancement in his profession. 
In all that he did he displayed great thoroughness, and became 
complete master, both practically and theoretically, of the science 
of engineering. In this way he came to be regarded as one of the 
most astute and reliable men in the profession, his judgment on 
railway matters being greatly valued. Manchester was then, as it 
is now, one of the chief centres of intellectual effort, and gave Mr. 
Peacock opportunities of intercourse with some of the greatest 
minds of the time. He did not presume too much upon his success, 
but always evinced a desire for further knowledge. He held a high 
place in the general estimation, and in his own particular circle was 
highly regarded. The times advanced, and he advanced with 
them. Mr. Peacock died 3rd of March, 1889, at Gorton Hall, and 
the announcement of his death called forth the sincerest expressions 
of regret throughout the district, and the remark was general that 
in him Gorton had lost its best friend. 



YORKSHIRE NOTES: HISTORICAL & ANTIQUARIAN. 



CHRISTMAS FEASTS IN YORKSHIRE. 

^ N the Kennett MSS., included in the Lansdowne MSS., 
■^U- preserved at the British Museum, there is a brief record" 
\^ of the Christmas Feasts at Bishopthorpe Palace in 1624 
and 1625, with the nameii of the more notable of the 
invited guests. It is not without some interest, and it is here 
transcribed and printed. 

Dr. Tobias Matthew, the Archbishop, was installed Dean of 
Durham in 1583. In 1595 he was consecrated Bishop of that See, 
and in 1606 was translated to the Northern Primacy. He died 
on the 29th of March, 1628, aged 82, and was buried in York 
Minster. 
A Note of the inviling of Archbishop Tobie Matthew his Grace's guests this Chrisl- 

mass at Bishopelhoip, 1G2 1 and 1625. 
Sunday, St. Stephen's Day, at Bishopathoip, 103 peisons. 
Monday, St. John's Day. All Middle[horp, wtli some of Acister and Coppinlborp. 92 

persons. 
Tuesday, Innocent's Day, Mr. Dodeswoith, Mr Swintnime, Mr. Manwnring, Mr. 

Piers, Mr. Hill, Mr, Nesbutt, with , their wifes 4 the rest of the Consislory & 

Exchequer Courts, and Mr. Calverl and I^lr. Lee, with their wives, and in the 

Hall 6j persons. 
Wednesday, The Lady Redman, La. Ingram, La. Askwith, Mrs. More, Mrs. Hewes, 

Do. lor Deane. Dr. Polonie [«>. but query Pu'teine], Dr. Leake Mr. Nevile, Mr. 

Hutcon, nilh Iheir wives, Mr. Wclherall Mr. Newarkc, and the ApolhecarieEi, 

and in the Hall 58 persons. 
Thursday, Sr. Henry Slinf^sbte, wlh the Councill, the Lady Cholmely and her 

DauKhler, Sr. Henry Jenkins " ^ '■ ' ' -■--»--'->' ' t_.. (■_.. .. 

Tankard, Mr. Dalton, Mr. H 

and in the Hall 55 persons. 

* Lansdowne MSS., 973. 
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Sunday, the 2 of Jan., Mr. Dudley, Mr. Gibson, Mr. Bird, Mr. Heskit, Mr. Peacock, 
Mr. Bufield, Mr. Unill, Mr. Headlam, wth their wives, Mrs. Key, Mrs. Allen, 
Mrs. Chaworth. 

Monday, 3 Jan., Dr. Hodgson, Mr. Wickham, wth their wives, and the Vicars, wth 
the singing men and choristers. 

A Note of his Grace's feasting Christmas, 1625. 

Monday, St. Stephen's Day, all Bishopsthorp, 172 persons. 

Tuesday, St. John's Day, all Middlethorp, 62 persons. 

Wednesday, Innocent's Day, 6 of Acaster, and in ye Hall 32 persons. 

Thursday, 29 Decemb., all ye Consistorie Court, 29 persons. 

Monday, 2 of January, the Church of York. 

T. M. FALLOW, M.A 
Coathaniy Redcar^ i88g. 



YORKSHIRE BOROUGHS. 

In 1609 there was a vacancy in the representation of Borough- 
bridge, caused by the death of Sir John Feme, Secretary to the 
Council of the North, who, with Sir Henry Jenkins, of Hutton, had 
been returned member for that Borough in February, 1603-4. 
The following letter to the Lord Treasurer, Sir Robert Cecil, from 
the authorities of the Borough at that time is somewhat curious : — 

Right Honorable, we, the Balife and Bui^esses of Burro v^bridge, your poore, 
yet moste lovinge and duetifuU servants, retume answere in the name of God, think- 
inge ourselves more then twise happie to be moved by your favorable letters for the 
grant of a Burgeshippe ; the refusall whearof (even in our simpleste judgments) 
weare worse to us then death itself. Since the never dyeinge Fame of your renowned 
vertues doe of righte clame in us no deniall ; and since we know your godly Caire of 
the Common wealth, both in publicke and private, to be soe singuler as the world doth 
justly admire your prudence and wisdome in the uniforme setlinge of the same. The 
consideration of which your worthines haith woone us (moste unworthye your love) to 
grant youe your 'requeste, which otherwaies (but that it was your Honor's pleasure) 
youc mighie have commanded, for the which we thinke our selves for ever moste 
bounden to your lordshippes goodnes. Thus hopinge of your honorable acceptance 
of this our unpoUished letter, not accomplished so precisely as we wish it shoulde be 
donet cravinge pardon if we have geven any oflence, wishinge to amend what is 
amisse ; not misdobtinge but that your Honor's Curtesie will rather accept hearof with 
the like affection as it is offered, then disdaine our want of abilitie to offer it in all 
pointes s^ perfect as we would. Prayinge for your increase of honor in this worldc, 
and in the life to come for your never c'yinge joye, we humbly take our leaves. 

Your Honor's most faithfuUye affected, 

BURROWBRIDGE, this $th of November, i6og, Mynnyon Nycholls. 

Tho. Tanckard. 

Thomas Smythson. 
Richard Thompson, Baylife. 
George Bentleye. 

The member elected on 14 December of this year, no doubt 
on Cecil's nomination, was Sir Thomas Vavasor, described 
as Marshall of His Majesty's Court. About the same time, a 
vacancy was caused at Hedon by the death of Sir Henry Constable, 
to which the following relates ; — 
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The Mayor, &c., of Hedon to Sir Robert Cecil. 

Right Honoble, our bounden duetie most humblie premised, we have received 
your Honor's letters, wherein your Lordship desires the nomynateinge of one of our 
Burgesses for the Parliament in the place of Sir Henry Constable, which request was 
scarse soe sone moved, as of us all most gladly imbraced, (althoughe we had partly 
promised it before to another when it should have happened, yet rather desireing to 
satisfie your Honor then any other herein, thinking our selves greatly blessed of God, 
and highely graced by your Honor, in haveing a Patron soe worthie who hath such a 
speciall care of us and our poore Corporation, as out of your Honor's godly wisedome 
and mature consideration to provide us a Burgesse both in Religion zealous, and in 
other parts most worthie and sufficient to supplie the place both to the generall good 
of the weale publicke, and the private good of our owne selves, so wee all with one 
consent doe give our whole voyces to your good Lordship ; for the appointeing of 
one of our Burgesses for the next Session of Parliament (as we have alwayes hereto- 
fore used). And seing we understand by his majesties proclamation (upon the receipte of 
your Honor's letters) the parliament to be prorogued untill the nynth of Fabruary 
next comeinge, against wch tyme (Go I willing) there shall one attend your Honor 
wth our election, accordinge to the forme, with a blancke to insert his name, unlesse 
your good Honor otherwise be pleased in the meantyme to satisfie us of his name and 
parts And whereas our Towne is very poore, and they that preceeded in the said 
place, have alwayes bene gentlemen of the best sort and esteeme in the cuntrie about 
us who rather have supported our desertes, then were any waies chargeable to our 
poore Corporation. Therefore, our humble desire to your Honor is that he may in 
all occasions aboute the same affaires, be such a one as shall in every respecte defrcy 
his owne charges, and noewaies be burthensome to us. And thus referring thee state 
of our cause to your most honorable disposition, we commend your Honor to the 
mercifull protection of the Almightie, praying continually for your Honor in health 
and happines longe to contynue. 

HEA.DON, MiV 13/A of November, 1609. 

Your Honor's in all duetie to be comannded, 

Jo. PoTTES, Maior with the rest of his brethren. 

Sir John Digby was the successor of Sir Henry Constable in 
the representation, but his election did not come off until April 
in the following year. 

London, i88g. J. J. CARTWRIGHT, M.A. 



DR. ROUTH AND A YORKSHIRE DIVINE. 

In the Lives of Twelve Good Men^ by the late Dean Burgon, 
which has been published recently, we come across an interesting 
correspondence between the learned Yorkshire divine (Rev. John 
Oxlee) and a distinguished President of Magdalene College, 
Oxford. 

At page 97 of the first life by the Dean, and with reference to 
the venerable President's correspondence, he expresses himself as 
follows : — " I have been shown a large collection of letters (most 
of them short notes), which the President addressed to Dr. Ogilvie 
between the years 1847 and 1854. It is a strange thing to have to 
say ; but it is idle to withhold the avowal, viz., that they are for the 
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most part, illegible. Even where one succeeds in making out one 

or two connected sentences, there is commonly a word or two 

about which one feels doubtful to the last. Subjoined is a striking 

illustration of the inconvenience complained of. The letter which 

follows was addressed by the President (in his 97th year) to the 

Rev. John Oxlee, author of ** Three Sermons preached at three 

different times, on the Power, Origin, and Succession of the 

Christian Hierarchy, and especially that of the Church of England " 

— 1816-21 — a very remarkable performance. The learned and 

faithful writer was one of the many pioneers overlooked by an 

impatient generation, who, up and down throughout the country, 

for forty or fifty years, had been preparing the way for the revival 

which it is customary to date from 1833. But now for the letter : — 

" Magdalene College, Oxford, July 2^rd, 1852. 
** Rev. Sir, — Tn the cc'urse of this year I saw in the Ojiiford Herald% as it is called, 
an advertisement of your work on Apostolic Succession, which I sent for, and read 

with great satisfaction, particularly that part of it which that 

Jewish Presbytery and not the Hierarchy the Christian Church. 

Hi)t I am surprised to find on looking at the title-page, that it was not recently pub- 
lished by you, as the date was some years earlier. I hope God grants you the comfort 
of proceeding in your learned researches for the benefit of His Church. — I am. Rev. 
Sir, with great esteem, your faithful servant, M. J. RouFH.** 

The four or five words above omitted have defied the skill of many an expert, 
but the thing intended by the writer is plain. The second of Oxlee*s three sermons 
(which is to prove that the Christian priesthood is a perfect Hierarchy, emanating 
immediately from God himselO* argues that the primitive regimen of the Church must 
have been a close imitation of the Jewish Presbyterial bench ; and seeks to establish 
that the government instituted in the Church by the Apostles was a mere transcript of 
the Jewish presbyterate. 

** No apology can be requisite for these details. Apart from the history and 
importance of the subject, the proof of Routh*s mental activity to the very last, and 
the eagerness of his disposition on a point of sacred science, fully warrants the fore- 
going episode." 

In his Reliqu^ Sacr^c, in four volumes (ed. 1846), the venerable 

President expresses his esteem for his friend Oxlee, as a scholar, in 

the superlative degree, thus : — 

** Quinetiam de hac re consulere nunc licet Joannis Oxleei, viri doctissimi, 
Epistolas ad Archiepiscopum Cassaliensem, p. 141*3, vernaculd Ungu4 scripta. 
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LEEDS POLITICS IN 1717. 

Among the State Papers in the Public Record Office of the time 
of George I., are the two following letters addressed to James 
Stanhope, one of the principal Secretaries of State, which throw 
some light on political feeling in those days : — 

Leeds, i^th Aprils 171 7. 
May it Please your Excellency, 

Att a time when wee might expect to live happily under the best of Princes, 
your Excellency will permitt mee to represent to you our very hard fate ; Wee live in 
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a Corporation the most arbitrary of any in Europe, the subjects of France and 
Sweeden are not Greater Slaves than wee are to the caprice and humour of our 
Goverrtours: There are not above 7 or 8 familys in all this very populous place 
that frequent the Church of England as by Law Establisht, who are hearty Friends 
to the King and his Family : Wee have great Numbers of dissenters, they are all 
Vigorous Asserters of the right of King George, but not being qualify'd by Law to 
serve their Country, they are Useless. 

On all Occasions these dissenters as well the few Church Men wee have [to] 
bear the Burthen, both as to Assesments & in all Offices : Our persons are daily 
Insulted ; in the night Time our Windows broke, nay design'd Assasinations on our 
(persons, as will appear by the Inclosed Coppys of Informations, but the King's 
Evidence, by the threats and other indirect Methods of some Jacobite Aldermen, is 
now unwilling to give any Evidence at all : 

The King is openly proclaim'd an Usurper in the Market place on a Market day, 
by Alderman Preston's servant, yet no prosecution, the Indignitys daily offer 'd the 
King, and the Affronts put upon the few friends hee has here, are such as no True 
English Spirit can bear. 

Whatever we are assesst by our Corporation and their Tools, cither Land Tax, 
Church, poor, or any other Assesmt., Wee are oblig'd to pay, tho* it bee double to our 
Jacobite neighbours ; to appeal for a redress of Grievances is only to subject ourselves 
to bee Laugh't at, or Menac't with heavyer Impositions : — Whenever any vacancy 
happens in the Corporation, imediately 'tis fill'd with the hottest Jack they can find, a 
notorious Instance of which lately hapned in their choice of one Pease, who has forty 
times been seen to drink the Pretender's health on his knees : — 
May it please your Excellency, 

Hitherto wee have oppos'd their Vile and Scandalous practices against our 
present happy Establishment, nay in the worst of Times wee have stood in the Gapp ; 
Wee therefore humbly hope for the protection of the Government ; if some method 
bee not taken to purge or reform the Corporation, wee are determin'd to leave the 
Town, their arbitrary proceedings are to any Englishman Intolerable. 

I am, &c., 

JAMES IBBETSON. 

On October i6, 17 17, Sir William Lowther, of Swillington, 
then Member for Pontefract, writes to Lord Stanhope : — 

* ' I have been at Leeds Sessions, where I staid Thursday, Fryday, and Saturday, 
and could not get all the country affaires dispatched till after candle light, that 
sessions being as much crowded as some Assizes. I was in the chaire, and gave the 
charge to the Grand Jury, wch has not been done this many years, in wch I laide open 
the vile caracters of those who in any point opposed the interest of our Gracious King, 
who was come to deliver us from popery and slavery, when wee was even upon the 
brinck of perdition, for if Queen Ann and the King of France had lived one year 
longer, we had by this time been slaves to the tyranny of the French Government, 
and then wee could not expect better usage than his own protestants subjects had, wch 
was fire and faggot." 

Lotidon, i88g. J. J. CARTWRIGHT, M.A. 



LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN THE ''OLDEN TIME." 

The burgh (burrh) of the Anglo-Saxon times was simply a 
more strictly organised form of the township. Burghs grew up 
near the residences of the Kings and Ealdormen. Sometimes they 
were a cluster of townships, which developed into an organised 
city with a ** gerefa " as their presiding magistrate. 
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In the Saxon days there were no police to keep order or punish 
crime. A system was instituted under the name of ** frankpledge," 
the object of which was to be a guarantee of peace to the com- 
munity. As is said in the laws of Edward the Confessor, ** all men 
are bound to be in guarantees by tens, so that if one of the ten men 
offend, the other men may hold him to do right." Forsyth, in his 
Trial by Jury ^ says: ** These members of a tithing were fellow- 
guildsmen who, if a crime were committed by any of their body, 
were to arrest him and bring him to justice. If they thought him 
innocent they were to clear him by their oaths, or if he were 
convicted and sentenced, they were to pay the ^wergild and wite.* " 
Every man in the community thus became interested in the good 
behaviour of his neighbours. It is a remarkable instance of the 
conservation of our institutions that to this day, when it has ceased 
to have any meaning, courts are held with a view of frankpledge. 
Bishop Stubbs; seems to be of opinion that this only dates from the 
Norman Conquest. But whatever may be its origin, whether 
introduced by the Angles or Danes, or imposed upon them by the 
Normans, it has had for its result that Englishmen have always 
considered themselves interested in the preservation of law and 
order, and their juries have always been ready to testify upon oath 
to the facts of which they had knowledge. In the counties the 
townships were united together for the purpose of judicial adminis- 
tration, and for peace and good order, and formed districts called 
** hundreds," or in some counties ** wapentakes." 

It is probable the hundreds consisted originally of lOO hides, 
and the hide was the original apportionment of one family. The 
hundred may be supposed to have consisted, in theory, of loo 
families. ** Wapentake " signifies "touching of arms," and the 
name is derived from what took place at the meeting of the 
people composing a division. On such an occasion they were 
accustomed to show their allegiance to their chief by touching his 
spear with their lances, and to confirm the decisions of the assembly 
in the same manner. These wapentakes often take their names 
from well-known hills or trees — Shireoak, Barkston Ash, Harthill ; 
others from crosses — Osgoldcross, Buckross. 

As Yorkshire had been divided into trithings, or Ridings, it 
had its triding mote, and the whole county had its shiremote. In 
a charter of King Henry I. to the Church of St. Peter, York, 
**Nemo de terra Canonicorum Sti. Petri — Wapentacmote nee 
Tridingmot, nee Shiremot sequebatur." Here these three Courts 
are named in their order of superiority. Above these Courts came 
the King's Court, or Curia Regis. 

According to Madox, in his History of the Exchequer^ where- 
soever the King resided in person the supreme ordinary judicature 
was there, especially when he was pleased to appear in the 
splendour of a Sovereign. By the King's Court was originally 
understood his palace, where he was attended by his nobles and 
great men. 
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The King had several palaces in different parts of the kingdom, 
and used to celebrate the great festivals of the year at different 
places. At these solemn times, attended by their Barons, the 
Norman Sovereig'ns held their great councils. Seated on his 
throne, wearing his crown, the King listened to the complaints of 
his subjects and administered justice. In course of time the great 
Officers of the Crown were appointed to. assist him, and it then 
became necessary to divide the judicature of the King's Court. In 
the reign of Henry II., therefore, justices were appointed— viz., 
officials of the Curia Regis, to travel through the country and 
administer justice. Thus originated the circuits of the judges. In 
the time of Edward II. the sheriffs, or shire-reeves, were elected 
by the shiremote. These sheriffs were the local Chancellors of the 
Exchequer. They took all escheated estates. Sometimes the 
office was put up to the highest bidder. It was the duty of the 
sheriff to receive the King, and hence it became his duty to r 
his representatives in the administration of justice — the judges. 
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Claridge, William, M.A.,Farcliffe Terrace, Bradford. 

Clark, Aid. Richard Eckroyd, J. P., Rutland House, Doncaster. 

Creyke, Ralph, J. P., D.L., Rawcliffe Hall, Selby. 

Cliff, John, F.G.S., Nisbet Hall, Fulneck, near Leeds. 

Cameron, W. S., Mercury Office, Albion Street, Leeds. 

Chew, Walter, Assistant Overseer, Town Hall, Morley. 

Clapham, John Arthur, 16, Apsley Crescent, Manningham, Bradford. 

Crabtree, J. C, South View, Heckmondwike. 

Camidge, William, Secretary, Savings* Bank, York. 

Chapman, George, 51, Coney Street, York. 

Crowther, Joseph, Spring View, Luddendenfoot. 

Clapham, John, Oak House, Meanwood Road, Leeds. 

Carter, John W. , Wellington Bridge, New Wortley, Leeds. 

Cooke, John, 23, Moor Road, Far Headingley, Leeds. 

Cordingley, John R., 10, Melbourne Place, Bradford. 

Child, James, Manager, Parliament Street, Morley. 

Clegg, Councillor John, Builder and Contractor, Wesley Street, Morley. 

Clapham, J. W., Medical Botanist, Wade Lane, Leeds. 

Crossley, James, Bookseller, 19, Union Street, Halifax. 

Clark, Dr. Robert, Church, near Lancaster. 

Davis, J. W., F.S.A., F.G.S., etc., Chevinedge, Halifax. 
Deane, Edgar E., LL B., Official Receiver in Bankruptcy, Batley. 
Dransfield, H. B., Estate Buildings, Huddersiield. 
Dyson, Harry H. Rock House, Batley. 
Dodgson, Jonathan, Dyer, Higbfield House, Elland. 
Dodgshun, John Edward, Merchant, Fountayne Road, London. 
Dodgshun, James, Ex-Mayor, Melbourne, Australia. 
Dodgshun, Joseph, Merchant, Melbourne, Australia. 
Dodgshun, William, C.C., Merchant, Highfield House, Morley. 
Dyson, George, Argyle Street, Marsden, near Huddersfield. 
Dyson, Alfred, 96, High Street, Grays, Essex. 
Dickinson, J. N., Brush Manufacturer, Park Lane, Leeds. 
Davies, Rev. Richard, Baptist Minister, King Street, Morley. 
Day, George, Hanging Heaton, Dewsbury. 

Embleton, Thomas, W., G.E., The Cedars, Methley, near Leeds. 
Eshelby, H. D., F.S.A., 24, Park Road South, Birkenhead. 
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Ellis, John, Marquette, Hamilton County, Nebraska, U.S.A. 

Eland, John, 8$, Farrant Avenue, Noel Park, Wood Green, London, N. 

Ellis, Fred W., Relieving Officer, Dewsbury Union, Batley. 

Eastwood, John Adam, Ashfield, Heaton Moor, Stockport. 

Emsley, John, Corner of Adam and Emerald Streets, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 

Fox, Alderman T. Bateman, J.P., CC, ex-Mayor of Dewsbury. 

Fallow, T. M., M.A., F.S.A., Coatham House, Coatham, Redcar. 

Firth, Aid. Thomas Freeman, J. P., The Flush, Heckmondwike. 

Frobisher, Dr. William Martin, 189, Woodbouse Lane, Leeds. 

Fairbank, F. Royston, M.D., F.S.A., 46, Hall Gate, Doncaster. 

*Fawkes, Ayscough, J. P., Famley Hall, Otley. 

Farrah, John, Low Harrogate. 

Firth, Frederick, Bevor House, Heckmondwike. 

Foster, Councillor Oliver, Manufacturer, 54, Ackroyd Street, Morley. 

Foster, John T., Little Driffield, East Yorkshire. 

Foster, C. W., 27, Grosvenor Terrace, York. 

Fox, William, Longside Lane, Bradford. 

Feamside, Edwin, Manufacturer, Cliff Road, Leeds. 

Foster, William B., Bank Street, Morley. 

Fox, K W., Westfield House, Batley. 

Goss, William Henry, F.R.G.S., Stoke-on-Trent. 

Groves, Henry, School House, Arkengarthdale, Richmond. 

Glossop, William, Accountant, 33, Kirkgate, Bradford. 

Gray, Henry, Topographical Bookseller, 47, Leicester Square, London. 

Gaunt, Reuben, Manufacturer, Springwood, Farsley. 

Guest, William H., Arlington Place, 263, Oxford Road, Manchester. 

Galloway, Fred C, 493, Manchester Road, Bradford. 

Greenwood, John, Gentleman, Maitland House, Morley. 

Glover, George, Insurance Manager, Church Street, Morley. 

Green, Joseph J., Tayspill House, Stansted Monttitchet, Essex. 

Gregson, William, Baldersby, Thirsk. 

Garnett, Miss J. E., Advertiser Office, Rotherham. 

Goldmg, Charles, Bookseller, i, Museum Street, Colchester. 

Gaunt, Leonard, Cape Mills, Farsley. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, LL.D., D.C.L., 296, Beacon Street, Boston, U.S.A. 

Hobkirk, C. P., F.L.S., West Riding Union Barking Company, Dewsbury. 

Hollings, Robert, M.D., Grove House, Wakefield. 

Hill, Alderman John, St. Paul's Street, Morley. 

Hepworth, George, Architect, Brighouse. 

Holton, Councillor William, Hughenden, Morley. 

Hole, James, 76, Nightingale Lane, Wandsworth Common, London, S.W. 

Holmes, John, The Holmsted, Roundhay. 

Holmes, Richard, Author, Market Place, Pontefract. 

Haprard, John, Bookseller, 31, St. Nicholas Street, Scarbro'. (2 copies) 

Hali, Dixon, Park Villa, Grosvenor Road, Batley. 

Hemsley, John, Commission Agent, Victoria Road, Morley. 

Hobson, Ernest, Tapton Elms, Sheffield. 

Hopkins, R. B., Solicitor and Town Clerk, Morley. 

Horner, Geoi^e, Bookseller, Settle, Craven. (12 copies) 

Hardcastle, Joseph, Dyer, Victoria Terrace, Ackroyd Street, Morley. 

Hancock, Josias, Springfield Cottage, Morley. 

Hall, John, Jeweller, 26, Westgate, Wakefield. 

Huffington, Rev. W., Hope House, Clitheroe. 

Howitt, John, 12, Whiston Grove, Rotherham. 

Howell, Edward, Bookseller, 25, Church Street, Liverpool. 

Hall, Joseph, Manufacturer, 18, Woodbine Place, Leeds. 

Heaton, Herbert, The Headlands, Liversedge, via Normanton. 

Hepworth, Friend, Fartown, Huddersfield. 
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• 
Hutton, Mrs., Albion Street, Morley. 
Hartley, Oliver H., Manufacturer, Barfidd, Morley. 
Hammond, Geo. T., 17, Brunswick Terrace, Leeds. 

Jackson, Sis Louis, Bart., CLE., Hadleigh Hall, Hadleigh, Suffolk. 

Jackson, Rev. Francis William, M.A., Ebberston Vicarage, York. 

Jackson, Rev. William, 9, Norwood Road, Headingley, Leeds. 

Jessop, T. R., Surgeon, Park Square and Roundhay, Leeds. 

Jessop, C, High Street, Brighouse. 

tames, Philip, Postmaster, Brough, E. R. Yorkshire. 

Jefferies, F. W., Purlwell, Batley. 

Johnson, Councillor George, Builder and Contractor, Annie Plao^, Morley. 

KiLPiN, Ernest Fuller, Clerk- Assistant, House of Assembly, Cape Town. 
Kirkwood, Stephen, Stanningley, Near Leeds. 
Knowles, C. H., 16, Parliament Street, Harrogate. 
Kirkby, Joseph, Manager, Co-operative Stores, Morley. 
Kenyon, Councillor John, Ackroyd Street, Morley. 

Leks, Rev. Thomas, M.A., F.S.A.,Wreay Vicarage, Carlisle. 

Laycock, William, Sunny Bank, Braithwaite, Keighley. 

Lee, Robert, Insurance Agent, 38, Queen Street, Morlev. 

Layton, C. Millar, Shortlands, Castle Hill Avenue, Folkestone. 

Library, British Museum, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 

Library, The Bodleian, Oxford University, Oxford. 

Library, Trinity College, Dublin, Ireland. 

Library, The University, Cambridge. 

Library, Faculty of Advocates, Edinburgh. 

Library, Public, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. (Trubncr k Co.) 

Library, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. (Trubner & Co.) 

Library, Public, Sydney, New South Wales (Trubner & Co. ) 

Library, Public, Adelaide, South Australia (Trubner & Co.) 

Library, Public, Newcastle-upon-Tyne (W. J. Haggerston, Librarian). 

Library, Public, Ballarat, Australia. 

Library, Public, Melbourne, Australia. 

Library, Public, Doncaster (W. E. Williams, Librarian). 

Library, Public, Manchester (C. W. Sutton, Librarian). 

Library, Public, Bradford (B. Wood, Librarian). 

Library, Public, Southport (T. Newman, Librarian). 

Library, Public, Salfoni Qohn Plant, Librarian). 

Library, Public, Nottingham (J. P. Briscoe, Librarian). (2 copies) 

Library, Public Free, Sheffield (Thomas Hurst, Librarian). , (6 copies) 

Library, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. (Per E. G. AUen^ 

Library, Public, St. Helen's (A. Lancaster, Librarian). 

London, Thomas, F.R.H.S., Beeston Hill, Leeds. 

McLandsborough, John, F.R.A.S., F.G.S., 5, Lindum Terrace, Manningham. 

Marriott, Chas. Henry, J. P., Manor Lawn, Dewsbury. 

Morrell, W. Wilberforce, Holgate House, York. 

Morton, Henry J. , 2, Westboume Villas, Scarbro'. 

Mason, Anthony, Arkenfi;arthdale, Richmond, Yorkshire. 

Mortimer, R., Fimber, Wharram. York. 

Maw, W., Secretary, General Infirmary, Bradford. 

Mitchell, H. B., York VUlas, Norfolk Road, Sheffield. 

Mellor, James W., ly^dgate View, New Mill, Huddersfield. 

Mortimer, Edward, Printer, i. Silver Street, Halifax. (4 cdpies^ 

Middleton, George, Prestwich, Manchester. (2 copies) 

Mellin, Ventry de Moleyns, 29, Shakespeare Street, Ardwick, Manchester. 

Mitchell, Fred, Architect, 98, Albion Street, Leeds. 

Middlebrook, John, ^ews Office, Pudsey, near Leeds. 

Middlebrook, Fanny, Rock Cottage, Queen Street, Morley. 

Mortimer, Charles, 791, Franklin Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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• 
Milner, Oliver, Hammerton Street, Pudsey, near Leeds. 
Mason, Richard, 116, Queen's Road, Everton, Liverpool. 
* Mason, C. Letch, Bank Manager, I, Moorland Terrace, Leeds. 
Margerison, Samuel, Author, C^lverley Lodge, near Leeds. 
Myers, William, Rag Merchant, Commercial Street, Morley. 
Morrison, Walter, M.P., 77, Cromwell Road, London, S.W. 
Mais, J. I., M.R.C.S., Thorner, near Leeds. 

Matthews & Brooke, Booksellers, Sunbridge, Bradford. (3 copies) 

Milnes, Mr., Carr Cottage, Batley Carr. 
M*Cormick, Rev. F. H. J., Whitehaven, Cumberland. 

NORCLIKFE, Rev. C B., M.A., Langton Hall, Mai ton. (2 copies) 

Newstead, Christopher John, Solicitor, Woodcroft, Otley. 

Navlor, Benjamin, Woollen Merchant, Scarbro' Buildings, Leeds. 

Nelson, W. Magson, Wood Lea, Cliff Road, Headingley, Leeds,. 

Naylor, William & Co., Railway Street, Leeds. 

Nixon, Edward, MethW, near Leeds. 

Nicholson, John S., no, Queen's Road, Liverpool. 

Naylor, James, Dentist, Woodhouse Square, Leeds, and Ilkley. 

Nicholson, John, 33, Leicester Street, Hull. 

Nettleton, Joshua, Beacon Cottage, Ravensthorpe, Mirfield. 

OxLEY, Henry, J. P., Banker, Commercial Street, Leeds. 
Oddy, John G., J.P., Hallcrofl, Addingham. 
Odom, Rev. William, Heeley Vicarage, Sheffield. 
Oxlee, Rev. John, Cowesby Rectory, Thirsk. 
Oakes, Mrs. William, Fountain Street, Morley. 

Parkinson, Rev. Thomas, F.R,H.S., North Otterington Vicarage, Northallerton. 

Penny, Heniy, Grocer, 238, Tong Road, Upper Wortley, Leeds. 

Pickersgill. Charles P., Registrar, Marlborough Terrace, Dewsbur>-. 

Proctor, Richard, Solicitor, Oak Mount, Burnley. 

Park, Godfrey R., Solicitor, Hedon, near HuU. 

Park, John, Appleton Wiske, Northallerton. 

Parkinson, Francis, Market Weighton, Brough. 

Peel, Frank, Heckmondwike Herald^ Heckmondwike. 

Pollard, Mrs. Robert, 31, Sefton Street, Southport. 

Pollitt, Harvey, c/o Messrs. SchoBeld & Son, Wellington Road, Dewsbury. 

Pickard, Alfred, Albion Street, Wakefield. 

Phillips, Mark, Woollen Draper, Wellington Street, Dewsbury. 

Pike, Albert, Washington, D.C., America. 

Philosophical Society, Scarbro' (J. H. Phillips, Sec. ) 

Peacock, Frederick G., Solicitor, 14, Darley Street, Bradford. 

Parker, George William, Wormald Row, Heckmondwike. 

Peck, H. W., Bank Manager, Hunslet, Leeds. 

Preston, Mrs. Jane, Underdifie, Settle. 

Paine, Mrs. W. Dunkley, Cockshott Hill, Reigate, Surrey. 

QUARMBY, William Dawson, High Bailiff, County Court, Dewsbury. 

Raven, Rev. P. Milville, M.A., The Vicarage, Crakehall, Bedale. 

Rylands, J. Paul, F.S.A., Bristowe Chambers, 8, Harrington Street, Liverpool. 

Routh, C. H. F., M.D., 52, Montagu Square, London. 

Rookledge, John, F.R.M.S., The Bank, Easingwold. 

Reid, J. Charles, 14, Park Row, and Roundhay, Leeds. 

Rayner, Mrs. Simeon, Draper, Chapeltown, Pudsey. 

Rayner, John, 26a, York Street, Manchester. 

Rhodes, Joseph, 6, Queen's Road, Burley Fields, Leeds. 

Ramskill, Josiah, 29, Meadow Lane, Leeds. 

Rhodes, W. Venables, Oldfield Lane, Heckmondwike. 

Roberts, Georee, Author, Lofchouse, near Wakefield. 

Ross, Frederick, 137, Huddleston Road, Tufnell Park, London. 
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Robson, Robert, Puffer Street, Buffalo, U.S.A. 

Robinson, J. B., CO., The Inner Hey, Maraden, near Huddersfield. 

Rhodes, Josiah, Manufacturer, Heckmondwike. 

Reed, Edward Handy, Land Agent, Northallerton. 

Robinson, W. W., Oxford. 

Robinson, W. P., care of Canada Cattle Cor. Co., ii, Pine Street, New York. 

Rhodes, Josiah, Manufacturer, Queen Street, Morley. (2 copies) 

Rawson, Cieopas, Wesley Cottage, Tadcaster. 

Sykes, John, J. P., M.D., F.S.A,, Hall Gate, Doncaster. 

Sharp, Rev. John, M. A., The Vicarage, Horbuiy, near Wakefield. 

Stuart, T. Erskine, L.R.C.S., Edin., Staincliffe, Dewsbary. 

Svkes, Matthew, Music Seller, Queen Street, Morley. 

Shepherd, Rev. Ambrose, The Old Parsonage, Morley. 

Smith, Councillor John Henry, High Street, Morley. 

i^anderson, John, Island House, Seamer Road, Scarbro'. 

Stockdale, Albert, Traveller, Woodhouse Hill, Huddersfield. 

Smith, Alfred, Commission Agent, 54, Camp Road, Leeds. 

Sheard, Michael, Land Surveyor, Batley, and St. Alban\ Harrogate. 

Stead, T. Ballan, Express Omce, Swinegate, Leeds. 

Spencer, W. H., Express Office, Selby. 

Schofield, Aid. Joseph, Gentleman, Windsor House, Morley. 

Stead, Joseph, Ashfield Villa, Heckmondwike. 

Stead, John James, Albert Cottage, Heckmondwike. 

Smith, Mrs. Clare Taylor, Close House, Lanchester, Durham. 

Scruton, William, 35, Clough Street, West Bowling, near Bradford. 

Scholes, Councillor Eidward Fletcher, Kirkfield House, Morley. 

Spofforth, James Wade, The Green, Thome, tfia Doncaster. 

Smithson, C. W., Market Place, Northallerton. 

Sykes, Harold, Borough Surveyor, Town tiall, ^orley. 

Stead, Samuel, Newspaper Proprietor. Observer Office, Morley. 

Stanhope, N. , Galloway Place, Calvertey, near Leeds. 

Smith, Robert, St. Norman's, The Valley, Scarbro*. 

Sykes, Arthur, 55, Birkby Crescent, Huddersfield. 

Stocks, John A., 23, HiUhouse Road, Huddersfield. 

Stephenson, Thomas, Cloth Finisher, Gladstone Terrace, Morley. 

Spoffi^rth, Markham, 3, Porchester Terrace, London, W. 

Society for Preserving Memorials of the Dead (W. Vincent, Sec.) 

Sykes, Alfred, Rag Merchant, Albion Road, Morley, 

Sharp, J., Box 540, Gait, Ontario, Canada. 

Stockdale, John, Manufacturer, Kirkfield, West Street, Morley. 

Salter, John F., Femville, Pudsey. 

Tbw, Thomas William, J. P., The Grange, Carleton. 

Taylor, Aid. Thomas, T.P.> Oakwell House, Birstal. near Leeds. 

Taylor, Theodore Cooke, J. P., C.C., Sunny Bank, Batley. 

Tomlinson, John, J.P., Polton Toft, Thome Road, Doncaster. 

Titterin^on, Principal W. T., M.A., Fulneck, near Leeds. 

Taylor, Rev. R. V., B.A., Melbecks Vicarage, Richmond. 

Terry, F. C. Birkbeck, M.A., The College, Dumfries Place, Cardiff. 

Tinkler, Rev. John, M.A., Arkengarthdale Vicarage, near Richmond. 

Tweedaie, John, A.R.'I.B.A., Arcnitect, 12, South Parade, Leeds. 

Turner, J. Horsfall, F.R.H.S., Author, Idle, near Bradford. 

Tomlinson, Geo. W., F.S.A., Woodfield, Huddersfield. 

Turner, Thomas, Old Market, Halifax. 

Terry, Albert, Book-keeper, Ackroyd Street, Morley. 

Tweedaie, John, junr.. The Moorlands, Dewsbury. 

Teal, J., Ashfield Farm, Priestley Green, Hipperholme. 

Thackray, Aid. David, Ex-Mayor, Springfield, Morley. 

Tetley, Samuel, Parsonage Road, West Bowling, Bradford. 
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Tetiey, Mrs., Confectioner, Queen Street, Morley. 
Tillolson, Miss E. H., u, Whislon Grove, Rotheiliam. 
Turner, William, 5, Mather Cottages, SuaGeld, Stanningley. 
Vasey, JitHES, Bookseller, Northallerton, 
Vero, Councillor William, Dewsbury. 

WiiKtNSOK, John Henkv, F.R.G.S., S4, Albion Street, Lei^ls, and Horsforth. 
Walker, John W., F.S.A., Boyncliffe, WakeSeld. 
Woodd, Aid. Basil J., J.R.Conyneham Hall, Knaresboiougb. 
VVhilaker, William, Turret Villas, trancis Street, Leeds. 
Whilaker, John D., Tong Road Mill, Arinlcy, near Leeds, 
Wormald, John, Solicitor, 13, InGrmaiy Street, Leeds. 
"Waterhouse, David. Hillside House, Coleridge Place, BradTord. 
Wilkinson, Joseph, The Hollies, Bamsley. 
Wright, W. H, K., F.R.H.S., Public Librarian, Plymouth. 
Wilson, Charles Macro, Waldershaigh, Boldeistone, Sheffield, 
Wilson, Edward liioolce. Bank House, Mirfield. 
Wilson, Councillor John, Manufacturer, Mount Pleasaat, Morley. 
Ward, W., 31, Hyde Terrace, Leeds. 
Walker, Walter, Dyer, West Cliff, Dcwsbuiy. 
West, Geoige, The Field, Swinefleet, Goole. 
' Wortelk, George W„ Chemist, Brook Street, Ukley. 
Whiteh^Ml, George, Adj/trtiser Office, Rulherham. 
Wilson, Edward, Plasterer, ;i|, Hungerhill, Morley. 
Wormald, Albert Edward. Darley Slieel, Heckmondwike. 
Wildridge, T. T., Editor of •' Notlbumbria," 37, Bond Street, Hull. 
Webster, James, Silver Royd Hill, Wortley, and Leeds. 
Webster, Cms Ion, Kendal. 
Wardman, Heniy, 15, Bridge Road, Uotbe.k. 
WaterhoMe, David, Hillside House, Coleridge P!aee, Bradford. 
Wilson, John, Kag Merchant, California Street, Victoria Road, Morley, 
Yarkf.r, Jok.v, Burton Road, Wiihington, Manchester. 
\'ouQg, John, and Sons, Tailors, So, Wade Lane, Leeds. 
Vatcs, W. \V., AV^mYw Office, Dewsbuiy. 



Lately published, in one handsome volume, with lOO lUustrationSi printed 
on thick paper, gilt top and gilt lettered (uniform with Old Yorkshire) ^ 320 
pagesy 

PUDSEY: ANCIENT AND MODERN, 

BY THE LATE 

SIMEON RAYNER. 



Mr. Rayner's work, so carefully edited by Mr. William Smith, is of more than ^assang 
interest ; of permanent value to the student of Yorkshire County history. The book is most 
profusely illustrated with portraits, landscapes and facsimiles of documents. * * * Altogether 
the work is one which does honour to the memory of its Author, and the symi>athetic care of 
its no less industrious editor. Yorkshire Post, 

This handsome volume. • • • • • The text of the work shows wise planning. We have 
the story of the town told in a series of distinct parts — one relating to the early civil history of 
the district, and others to the ecclesiastical and political history of Pudsey. Then follows 
chapters on etymologies, topographical features local Government, biographical sketches, folk 
lore and superstition, local customs, manufactures, etc. Altogether, the work gives a most 
acceptable presentation of local history. There are not manjr places in Yorkshire, or indeed 
in England, which have had samuch iustice done to their origin, development, and antiquity*, 
as has Pudsey, now that this volume has appeared. Leeds Metcuty. 

This is a noble volume. How comes Pudsey to be so'favoured when many a larger place 
is left unhonoured and unsung ? We have a weakness for these topographical books : thny 
are the gossip of history, the chit-chat of geography. ^ Better far tnan tales of battle are the 
records of the peaceful growth of village and township, and the rise and decay of families. 
The annals of our forefathers, the pictures of their antique abodes the descriptions of their 
manners— all the^e have a quiet charm about them, and help to make hours of leisure, bright, 
cheerful and useful. C. H. Spurckon in Sword and Trowel. 



Price) Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. ; Demy 4to, 12s. 6d., Post free, from Mrs. Rayner, 
Chapeltown, Pudsey. Longmans & Co., Publishers. 

May be had from Mr. Robert Mortimer, Fimber, Wharram, York. 
A Geological Map of great interest. Price, Ten Shillings and Sixpence. 

A RESTORATION of the ANCIENT BRITISH 
ENTRENCHMENTS and Tumuli, also the 
Surface Geology and Modern Inclosure of 
Fimber on the Yorkshire Wolds. By Robert 
Mortimer. Coloured Geological and Archaeo- 
logical References. Size, 5 feet by 3 feet. 



This Map is a most gigantic undertaking, and means the thoughts and labours of many 
years. The geological, pre-hlstoric and historical remains nre most carefully noted. Should 
find a place in all our Public Libraries and Institutions. Yorkshire Notes and Queries. 



Mr. Mortimer has rendered good service to antiquaries and {geologists by the publication 
of a Chart, on a fcale of six inches to the mile, of the Ancient British Entrenchments, etc., of 
Fimber. The chart is admirably worked. The references are clear and helpful, and the 
" restoration " is carefully detailed and coloured. Leeds Mercury, 



Commendatory letters have also been received from Sir Tatton Sykes, 
C. Sykes, M.P., S. A. Adamson, F.G.S., John Evans, W. G. B. Page, 
Rev. E. M. Cole, F.G.S, Canon Raine, D.C.L., etc., etc. 



_- 



YORKSHIRE NOTES & QUERIES. Edited by J. HORSFALL 
TURNER} Idel, Bradford. Comprising four Yorkshire Magazines in 
one, viz. : — Yorkshire AoUs and Quertes, Yorkshire Folk'Lore youmai, 
Yorkshire Biblio^apker^^ Yorkshire Genealogistt with distinct pagination. 320 
pages, with 150 illustration!?. Five Shillings per Annum. Issued quarterly, 
part XVIII. in press. 

THE WESTERN ANTIQUARY ; or Devon, Cornwall and Somerset 
Note Book A mediam of intercommunication for Antiquaries and 
others interested in the History, Literature, and Legendary Lore of the 
Western Counties. Containing Original Articles, Notes, Queries and Replies. 
Illustrated. Edited by W. H. K. WRIGHT, F.R. hist. Soc., Borough 
Librarian, Plymouth, &c., &c. Ninth Serie;. Plymouth: W. H. Luke, 8, 
Bedford Street. Published monthly. Annual Subscription, including post- 
age, 8/>. Superior edition, 1 1/- ; payable in advoMce. 

THE RELIQUARY. Founded 186c. Quarterly Archaeological Journal 
and Review. A Depository lor Precious Relics — Legendaiy, Bio- 
graphical, and Historical, illustrative of the Habits and Pursuits of our 
Forefathers. New Series. Edited by the Rev. J. CHARLES COX, 
M.A., LL.D., F.S.A., Rector of Barton-le-Street. 2/6 Quarterly, London 
and Derby : Bemrose & Sons. 

THE YORKSHIRE MUSICIAN is the only Musical Journal of its 
kind published in the Provinces. The most widely circulated High- 
clafs Musical Magazine out of Ijondon. The best Advertising Medium for 
all Announcements, appealing specially to Musicians and the higher classes of 
Residents in the North of England. Contains Monthly an Original Composi- 
tion by an Eminent Musician. Reports by special Correspondents of Musical 
Events in Yorkshire and adjacent Counties. Many specially written Articles 
and Biographical Sketches — **Our Coming Men," ** Cathedral and Concert 
Singers, Organists and Oi|;an Builders,*' sc. Reviews, Jottings, Student's 
Column, &c., &c. Subscription 2/6 per Year, post-free. Published on the 
first of each Month. Price 2d. ; post-free, 2^d. All Letters and Advertise- 
ments to J. W. BIRDSALL, Stanningley, near Leeds. 

PROGRESS IN PUDSEY. A series of 20 letters describing the 
progress made in every way in this typical Yorkshire village during the 
last 60 years. By Mr. JOSEPH LAWSON. "A strikingly graphic sketch 
of the progress of sixty years." — Literary World, ** This book is full of 
glimpses of old English life, racy sayings, and rollicking limes, which are 
true to the letter." — Yorkshire Notes and Queries, Further press notices on 
application to the Printer and Publisher : J. W. BIRDSALL, Stanningley, 
Leeds. Royal Octavo, Handsomely Bound in Cloth and Lettered in Gold, 
price 1/6, post-freci 1/9. 

PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES OF OLD BRADFORD, with 60 
Illustrations. Price $/- to Subscribers, 7/6 to Non-Subscribers. A 
Guinea Edition may also be had. Address— Mr. W. SCRUTON, West 
Bowling, Bradford. 

OLROYD'S COLLECTION OF YORKSHIRE BALLADS. 
Collected from Rare Broadsides, Manuscripts, Chap-books, New^s- 
papers, Books, etc., with Notes by the late Abraham Holroyd. Edited by 
J. HORSFALL TURNER, Idel, Bradford. Price to Subscribers only, 5/-. 
Names should be forwarded at once to secure Copies, as there will be a limited 
impression. The Steel Plate Portrait of Mr. Holroyd, and a newly-compiled 
Memoir by W. Scruton, will be inserted in this work. 



